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MEMORIES OF WILLIAM JAMES 


MARY E. RAYMOND 


LTHOUGH it is difficult for any student of William 
fe to reveal attributes of his mind and character that 
have not already been described, all personal memories of 
him, perhaps, have value. Of the twenty graduate students who 
formed one of the first classes James ever taught at Radcliffe, 
probably no two would paint the same picture of his vivid 
personality or remember the same bits of that wisdom which 
was destined to remain a living inspiration to them during all 
the intervening years. James called his course “ Cosmology,” 
a study of the fundamental conceptions of natural science 
with essential reference to the theories of evolution and mate- 
rialism. One of his students who could not to-day discuss 
Herbert Spencer's theory of evolution in full still cherishes 
an examination book written at the end of that course. It 
bears on the cover three A’s in James's fair script as comfort- 
ing evidence that once she knew more than she does now. 
That his pupils should endeavor to preserve a philosophical 
point of view in fixing the values of life — this, James said, 
would be the most important result of his teaching. Those 
who studied under him learned a most valuable lesson for 
pedagogues — that a class need never be dull, and that some 
of the unexpected divagations from the subject may have a 
way of sticking in the mind. 
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From the moment he entered the class-room, neat and trim 
with the customary Norfolk jacket and festive tie, alert 
and eager, emanating a sense of joy at being with us and a 
satisfaction in sharing his newest thought with us, our atten- 
tion never wavered. Unexpectedly in the midst of expound- 
ing some psychological theory he would rise quickly, stand 
with one foot on the round of his chair, elbow on knee, chin 
resting in his hand, and begin to draw a complicated, explana- 
tory diagram. When, after puzzling over it, he could not work 
it out, he would resume his seat, saying, with his characteristic 
frankness: “ Oh well, I never can do a thing like that.”” When 
he had led us deep into metaphysical speculation one day, he 
broke off suddenly and said: “ Now if you had to wash dishes 
all the rest of your lives, would this be of any use to you?” 
We assured him that having something of absorbing interest 
to think about would probably liven that humdrum occupa- 
tion more than anything else. 

One of our number took all his references to the many be- 
liefs concerning God and religion with serious anxiety. With 
puckered brow she would break in: “ But, Professor James, 
how can I reconcile that with the Bible account? ” — “ But, 
Professor James, if this is so, what about the personal God in 
whom I have been taught to believe?” After many troubled 
interruptions of this kind, he looked at her with a kindly 
twinkle in his eye and said consolingly: “ Now, Miss M 
if the discussion of philosophy affects you like that -— disturbs 
and upsets you — I shouldn’t study it. After all it is perhaps 
not so important as some of us may think.” 

One spring morning his first remark was: “ Mrs. James is 
house-cleaning to-day. You know that awful upheaval — and 
she says I can’t come home to luncheon. Won't you all come 
over to the club and have luncheon with me?” The question 
seemed to us a valuable creative idea, and in due time we were 
gathered round the table of a delightful host. In the midst of 

the cheerful conversation he turned to me and said, in a con- 
fidential tone: “ Did you ever take enough of anything stimu- 
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lating so that you felt yourself just going off, letting go of the 
present and grasping for a moment a real conception of the 
unity of the universe?” Having been brought up in a con- 
servative New England village, I had never even seen any one 
grasping for cosmic unity in just that way; so I replied with a 
hesitating negative. Then our host went on to describe cer- 
tain emotions he had experienced while experimenting with 
strange drugs. 

Occasionally he would report these experiences in class and 
quote the words he had spoken as they were carefully taken 
down by his devoted wife. Two that I remember are: “ The 
only differences in the world are differences of degree between 
degrees of difference and no difference at all"; and: “ School, 
high school, normal school, law school, divinity school, school, 
school. Oh my God! ” Perhaps the last of these psychological 
experiments he tried the following year with mescal. A medi- 
cal friend sent him a bud telling him that it would give the 
most glorious visions of color and gild every common object 
with splendor. The net result was nothing but twenty-four 
hours of dangerous illness — and no visions. 

Not only did he interest us in the problems of psychology 
and metaphysics; he kept before us the simple experiences of 
life that are open to all and are the greatest sources of joy; the 
love and appreciation of good books, the beauty of the earth, 
and all varieties of friendly people. Hardly a lecture period 
passed without some free and often startling comment on 
famous books and authors like the following. “It always 
strengthens my backbone to read Browning's ‘ Grammarian’s 
Funeral ’; it is good to feel that eternity has some responsi- 
bility for making good our defects.” ““ Howells’s Indian Sum- 
mer has given me exquisite delight; it is one of the perfect 
works of fiction.” “ Kipling is distinctly the biggest literary 
phenomenon of our time; he has such human entrails, and he 
takes less time to get under the heart strings of his personages 
than any one I know.” “ There is-something essentially wom- 
anish in the irresponsible garrulity of the moral reflections of 
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George Eliot.” “I have been reading Goethe's Italian Jour- 
ney; it is perfectly fascinating but you can read very little of 
it at a time, it is so damnably tedious, and you can’t bear to 
skip.” “ I have been enjoying that imperturbable old heathen, 
Homer, lately and have read twenty books of the ‘ Odyssey.’ ” 
“ George Sand babbles her improvisations on so that I never 
begin to believe a word she says.” “ I think the Golden Treas- 
ury of Poetry a dreadful thing in the main —I don’t mean 
that there is no good in it — it is so inhuman.” “I think 
Stevenson’s ‘Lantern Bearers’ one of the most beautiful 
things ever written; everything about his sentences is just 
right — classic.” After making this comment one day he read 
the essay to us in his expressive and delightful voice. 

The inspiration of the beauty of the earth was so necessary 
to him that he wondered how any one could live without it. 
“ It takes all the wrinkles and puckers out of you and washes 
you whole again filling you with courage and independence 
of what may happen in the future.” He referred frequently to 
his summer homes in Chocorua and Keene Valley and the in- 
expressible pleasure and refreshment gained from the long 
mountain walks in the primeval forest, the wide views from 
the high rocky pastures, and the long solitary days of reading 
and meditation in the open. This joy in nature he summed 
up in a letter written a few years before his death: 


Scenery seems to wear in one’s consciousness better than any 
other element in life. In this year of much solemn and idle medita- 
tion, I have often been surprised to find what a predominant part 
in my own spiritual experience it has played, and how it stands 
out as almost the only thing the memory of which I should like to 
carry over with me beyond the veil, unamended and unaltered. 


However, as I sat in his class day after day, I realized that 
people — all kinds of people, their lives, philosophies, achieve- 
ments, and fundamental goodness — stimulated his liveliest 
interest. He rejoiced in them and found them fascinating. He 
always referred to his father, his brothers, and his adored sis- 
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ter, Alice, in terms of deepest affection. With his many friends, 
both among philosophers and simpler folk, he established 
relations of loving intimacy; he stressed their fine qualities, 
their richness of promise, and their essential value. Even his 
youthful students felt his vital interest in them and were 
stimulated and inspired by his faith in their possibilities. 
They were complimented when he thought his new theories 
out with them and treated their ideas, somewhat fearfully 
hazarded, as valuable and suggestive to him. At his house they 
were always welcome; the hour of the evening meal he said 
was a good time to find him at home! I remember walking 
into his library one afternoon and finding him seated at his 
desk from which everything had been removed except several 
big, blank sheets of paper, many pens, and a large bottle of 
ink. He looked up with his charming quizzical smile: “ You 
remember that idea I was struggling for in class yesterday? 
Well, I thought if I just sat down here with plenty of invit- 
ing sheets of paper it would come. But it doesn’t! ” 

During the spring term, when James was absent on account 
of a brief illness, the class sent him an azalea and received the 
following letter in acknowledgment. 


Dear YOuNG Lavigs, — 

I am deeply touched by your remembrance. It is the first time 
any one ever treated me so kindly, so you may well believe that 
the impression on the heart of the lonely sufferer will be even more 
durable than the impression on your minds of all the teachings of 
Philosophy 2 A. I now perceive one immense omission in my Psy- 
chology, — the deepest principle of human nature is the craving to 
be appreciated, and I left it out altogether from the book, because 
I never had it gratified till now. I fear you have let loose a demon 
in me, and that all my actions will now be for the sake of such re- 
wards. However, I will try to be faithful to this one unique and 
beautiful azalea tree, the pride of my life and delight of my ex- 
istence. . . . Winter and summer will I tend and water it — even 
with my tears. Mrs James shall never go near it or touch it. If it 
dies I will die too; and if I die, it shall be planted on my grave. 
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Don’t take all this too jocosely, but believe in the extreme pleas- 
ure you have caused me, and in the affectionate feelings with 
which I am and shall always be faithfully your friend 

WILLIAM JAMEs.* 


As the academic year came to an end I parted from the bril- 
liant teacher whose very presence stimulated belief in the 
richness, beauty, and worth of life. Knowing his genius for 
friendship, I felt that our communications would continue. 
From time to time he sent me his essays as they were pub- 
lished in various magazines, and in 1902 I received a copy of 
The Varieties of Religious Experience, one of my valued pos- 
sessions. Hardly a year passed until the time of his death with- 
out bringing friendly words from him. 


SPRINGFIELD CENTER, NEw York, 
June 16, 1895. 
Dear Miss RAYMOND: 

I got your letter, forwarded hither, yesterday, and am extremely 
sorry to learn of your father’s illness, which I trust may prove less 
alarming than it sounds. My own father had several paralytic 
strokes during the last dozen years of his life, from all of which he 
entirely recovered. 

I thank you heartily for all the kind things you say about my in- 
struction, and — Heaven save the mark! — moral influence. We 
are instruments in the hands of the infinite, who can do extraor- 
dinary things with us! And I may truly say that your moral or 
spiritual influence upon me has been of the best — as indeed I am 
grateful to Radcliffe through and through for many subtle forms 
of good. The worst of it is the separating so soon. But I hope, my 
dear Miss Raymond, in fact I am sure that I shall have news of you, 
and that we may keep in some sort of relation as long as we live. 
With heartiest good wishes, believe me always your friend 

WILLIAM JAMES. 


1 Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James 
(Boston, 1935) - 
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95 IRVING STREET 
JANUARY 23, 1896. 
Dear Miss RAYMOND: 

I promised to send you that thing, but in the general wreck of 
memory that characterizes me, I had forgotten “ Royalston ” and 
on the similar wreck of will, had been too nerveless to find out at 
Radcliffe. However, by a mercy, I have had energy enough to wrap 
it and mail it; so pray keep it in token of my love. , 

I sympathize deeply with you in your trouble about your father. 
Such things are the real tragedies, and call out all our patience. We 
continue well. I am keenly enjoying since the day before yesterday, 
the lull and calm that follows the cessation of lectures. The Mid- 
years are on, and I finished 4 half-courses on Tuesday, only two 
being replaced by others in the second half. It is a blessing to finish 
anything in this life, even so pleasant a thing as 2 courses at Rad- 
cliffe. They have been sweet — but I make no invidious compari- 
sons! Miss Diller is still there — original and interesting creature. 
I wish I could be sure that her Starbuck is worthy of her. 

But I mustn’t gossip! I do hope that things will somehow be 
softened for you and your father. 

Always truly yours 
WILLIAM JAMES. 


CAMBRIDGE, MARCH 2, 1899. 
My DEAR Miss RAYMOND: 

It was exceedingly pleasant to see your characteristic pages of 
writing again, for although silent myself, I have not thought it 
equitable that you should remain silent for so long a time. The 
former letter reached me and gave me what I will call an appre- 
ciable increment of satisfaction in life. 

I have been so glad to learn of you and Miss Shipman being in 
partnership again. When I went to California this summer, I had 
some hope of seeing Miss Sweeney and the cottage where you two 
were to end your days, but it fell through, and I came home 
Sweeneyless! 

I had a romantic car-ride lately with Miss Shipman, who will 
doubtless have told you more about me than I with my grave in- 
capacity in the way of letter-writing can ever put down on paper. 
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I will merely say this: that since you left us we have all been 
striking deeper root in the earth and reaping an ever larger share 
of its blessings in the way of age and experience, wealth, influence 
and public consideration. Since I have shuffled off the mortal coil 
of Psychology onto Miinsterberg, I even begin to feel as if I might 
end by doing something which might some day be called my mes- 
sage to the world in the way of philosophy, and it makes me look 
forward to the rest of life with a certain amount of interest. 

Surely the world needs messa,<s of some sort in this deluge of 
militarism that is sweeping over it. It seems a regular relapse into 
savagery. In the Philippine Islands we are now simply pirates; but 
like other waves it will doubtless spend its force and be followed by 
a contrast. 

I am probably never again to have the felicity of teaching at 
Radcliffe. It will have this advantage, that the images of my first 
pupils there will not be overlaid in my memory by subsequent 
stratifications of the same sort which would blend with them and 
disturb their purity and beauty. I will carry them with me to my 
grave, and you will remember that you were in the very first lot. 

With sincerest regards, believe me 

Faithfully yours 
WILLIAM JAMES. 


Bap NAUHEIM, 

SEPTEMBER 26, 1900. 

It is either post-cards with me now or nothing at all, as a rule, 
so you will excuse the shabbiness. I was greatly pleased at getting 
your letter. Have often wondered where you were, and whether 
you had forgotten me. You now seem to be combining the lives of 
a millionaire and of a seedy slummer, and I don’t know just where 
the school comes in. But I suppose it’s all legitimate. I am glad you 
write of C. Shipman’s succeeding in N. Y. and being happy. But 
to think of that beauteous Miss Sweeney pandering to the Ph.D. 
Moloch. I do so regret to see all that mandarinism gaining ground 
in our country. Rosina, after 2 years of Paris, is at home. I have 
had as low a year as one can have who does not suffer positive pain. 
Laid on the shelf, inactive, and the end not yet! But I still have 
hopes and am better now than for 10 months past. We shall try to 
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spend the winter in Rome. I am here for a fortnight longer, taking 
my third cure — so-called, of baths. 
Write to me at least once a year! 
Affectionate regards 
WILLIAM JAMES. 


95 IRvinG STREET, CAMBRIDGE, 
January 6, 1903. 
Dear Miss RAYMOND: 

Your letter last summer was a very pleasant assurance that you 
had not forgotten me. It breathed, as all your recent letters have 
breathed, the satisfaction of a soul who has found its equilibrium 
— who at least temporarily and provisionally is adapted to its en- 
vironment. Slumming, school-teaching, and such rustication as 
you practise at Royalston do indeed seem to furnish a very healthy 
cycle of occupations. 

My own occupation during the past 4 weeks has been the taking 
care, indoors, of the most virulent and poisonous cold (influenza) 
which has prostrated my strength as never in my life before from 
such a cause. Otherwise I am well enough but chafing at the little 
that remains of college duty, and eager to be a free man. Who 
knows? I went to the Emmet’s in November — their mother has 
bought a farm in a beautiful region, Salisbury, Connecticut (right 
in the northwest corner of the state) and Rosina (whose head- 
quarters are in New York) wished me to give her what news of 
you I could. She is turning out all right, but they are the most 
unworldly lot, altogether. Good bye, and a happy New Year to 
you from yours always faithfully. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 


CHOCORUA, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1904. 
Dear Miss RAYMOND: 

Oddly enough, I should probably have written to you this very 
day, even if your delightful and impressionistic letter from York- 
shire had not arrived the day before yesterday. Your poetic epistle 
of last summer had been far too long unanswered, but an invin- 
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cible lethargy has. settled on me in the matter of letters of friend- 
ship — business letters have to be so numerous that they spoil the 
whole letter-writing industry for one’s soul, and the telegraphic 
habit replaces that of sweetly gossiping along. You seem to have 
kept the latter along with your admirable optimism of tempera- 
ment and your ability to press enjoyment out of every vicissitude 
that life provides. I congratulate you on having so many alterna- 
tives of occupation. School, farm, and globe-trotting, what could 
one have more, and each seems to make you fitter for the other. I 
have the farm here, but do no farming and the school, but do little 
teaching (only one } course now!) and my real interest lies in 
desiring to write, but not writing, an epoch-making philosophical 
book. Perhaps it will come yet! 

The Emmets are settled with their mother, Mrs. Hunter, on a 
farm at Salisbury, Connecticut. Rosina has developed very well, 
I think, and is at last getting into some successful literary work. 

With best wishes and envious feelings, I am as ever faithfully 
yours 

WILLIAM JAMES. 


95 Irvinc Street, CAMBRIDGE 
DECEMBER 28, 1908. 
Dear Miss RAYMOND: 

It is pleasant to get news of you again, though I can’t pretend 
to answer you on the scale on which you write, extreme old age 
having developed in me a terrible aversion to the letter-writing 
act. It’s the slowness with which the pen follows the thought which 
seems to be the intolerable feature. Surely you lead a “ full life” 
with teaching and globe-trotting — I've no doubt of your keeping 
young. But doesn’t America look decayed and shabby after Eu- 
rope — we spent 5 months mainly in rural England this summer 
and the shock on returning was awful. 

The James family is all well, and the children grown up the 
right way. As for commencement addresses vide the enclosed card, 
which explains the situation. No more lecturing for me in this 
life, please God! I hate it too much. 

Believe me, dear Miss Raymond, with wishes for a happy New 
Year, yours affectionately, 

WILLIAM JAMES. 
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As I think over all the wise counsel I absorbed from James 
in that memorable year, perhaps his often repeated advice to 
live courageously is the most lasting. It was his belief that 
few people make use of their potential powers either of body, 
mind, or soul; that fields of accomplishment lie open before 
all individuals, ever widening if they will press bravely for- 
ward. He made his students feel that they had power that 
would grow with use and that they should live and work to 
the full, believing that new vistas would open, new possibili- 
ties be realized. This idea he developed later in a paper on 
“The Second Wind.” That this increase of power is also 
possible in the spiritual life he sought to prove by citing sud- 
den deeds of heroism by seemingly commonplace people — 
at their highest moments, in times of emergency and crisis. 
The problem was how should men keep themselves more con- 
tinuously in those high moments; what inspiration is neces- 
sary and from what sources will it come? The gallant text by 
which he lived is good for all: “ Son of Man stand upon thy 
feet and I will speak unto thee.” 

Not only did he emphasize courage for life but for death, 
also. Something of this he may have inherited from his sturdy 
old father, who, when asked on his death-bed wht epitaph 
he would like, replied: “ Here lies a man who has thought all 
his life that the ceremonies attending birth, marriage, and 
death were all damned nonsense. Don’t say a word more.” 
When the son felt his own life waning, he spoke the courage 
he had always taught as follows: “ And when one is utterly 
maimed for action then comes the glorious time for reading 
other men’s lives! I fairly revel in that prospect.” ““Pdoubt 
if I ever shall do any more writing of a serious sort; and as I am 
able to look upon my life rather lightly I can truly say-that I 
don’t care — I don’t care in the least, pathetically, or tragi- 
cally at any rate.” “ Death has come to seem a very trifling 
incident.” 








ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND NEW 
ENGLAND FEDERALISM 
1803-1814 


ROBERT A. EAST 


HE anomalous character of the Hartford Convention 

still invites speculation. It is curious that twenty-four of 
its twenty-six members should have been “ moderate” Fed- 
eralists; that the Massachusetts legislature should have taken 
pains to prevent “ radical” Federalists like Lowell from be- 
ing sent there; that Otis and his friends went to Hartford 
hoping to steer a “ middle course.” * Surely such facts suggest 
an anti-climactic character. Instead of riding the rising tide 
of Federalist protest in New England, the convention, more 
than anything else, plainly drew the sting of secession. It is 
almost pathetic that George Cabot, juntoist and president of 
the potentially traitorous meeting, should have “ laughed very 
heartily ” on his return, saying that he had gone only because 
other men of substance were reluctant, and because he felt it 
necessary “ to allay the ferment and prevent a crisis.” * 

How can such facts be explained? It would be charitable to 
invoke a latent patriotic nationalism as the answer, but there 
is little evidence to support such a contention. It is more 
correct to emphasize the strength of New England Republi- 
canism, which the hard-headed must have appreciated in calcu- 
lating the possibilities for radical action.’ It is even more im- 


1 §. E. Morison, Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis (Boston, 1913), 
ul, chapter xxiv, especially 112, 138, and 139. His description of the delegates 
reveals a group of substantial and distinguished men. What John Lowell 
thought of the failure to send radicals to Hartford is shown in his letter to 
Pickering of December 3, 1814, in Documents Relating to New-England 
Federalism, 1800-1815, Henry Adams, Editor, (Boston, 1877) , 410-414. 

2 Quoted in Morison, Otis, 1, 112, note. 

3 It is interesting to notice the quite opposite statements of Morison, Otis, 1, 
166, and Louis M. Sears, Jefferson and the Embargo (Durham, North Carolina, 
1927) , 147, as to the relative strength of the dominant group in New England 
in 1814 compared with that in the South in 1861. It seems to me that figures 
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portant to recognize that the basis for a New England sectional 
movement had long been disintegrating, in part for economic 
reasons, and that the wise men at Hartford must have sensed 
this truth. 

The weakness of radical Federalism on economic grounds 
is suggested in a famous pamphlet, The Olive Branch, or 
Faults on Both Sides, which that patriotic Irish-American, 
Matthew Carey of Philadelphia, first published in November, 
1814. Its thesis is that the secession of New England would be 
the economic destruction of that section. It points out by sta- 
tistics (some of which are open to criticism) that much of 
the wealth of the eastern states resulted from their carriage of 
southern produce, and from their sale of both foreign and 
domestic manufactures to the other states. New England, 
Carey argued, was rich because she levied economic tribute 
on the rest of the nation.‘ 

Although published too late to influence the course of 
events, The Olive Branch raised academic arguments in sup- 
port of which other evidence can be cited. It was true that 
Massachusetts, for example, led all the states in the coastal 
peddling trade, without which her foreign commerce would 
have been worthless.’ The growth of New England’s manu- 
factures, dependent upon the market in the middle states (as 
the history of Brown & Slater’s mill suggests) ,* had been great, 
especially after 1807. Furthermore — although Carey did not 


show Morison to be right: that New England was far less unified in 1814 than 


the South in 1861. W. A. Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy in New England 
(New Haven, 1916), is the leading authority on that party and well reveals 
its strength. 

4 Third edition (Boston, February, 1815), 269, 282, et passim. This 
publication ran through a great many editions. The preface to the sixth edition 
(Philadelphia, September, 1815) , gives the history of the earlier of these. 

5 §. E. Morison, The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860 (Boston, 
1921) , 188. On page 161 he mentions the fact that the bulk of Oriental cargoes 
was reéxported. It is indicative of our unsound notions as to New England’s 
economy that the whole subject of the coastal trade is sadly neglected through- 
out the rest of even this excellent work, attention being fastened on the more 
glamorous foreign element. 

6 Caroline F. Ware, The Early New England Cotton Manufacture (Boston, 


1931) , 32, 36, 48, and 50. 
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say so — some New England capitalists had a stake in the na- 
tional debt which must have had weight in the political scales. 

Is it not likely that there was considerable apprehension 
over the fact that radical Federalism, resulting in secession, 
would “ render New England poor,” in the words of mer- 
chant Thorndike of Boston — who was said to express the 
sentiments of many Federalists there? * Circumstantial evi- 
dence indicates that it was so — unless Federalist ideology had 
destroyed all common sense. Indeed, as early as 1804 the luke- 
warmness of commercial men towards the scheme for the seces- 
sion of New England and New York had caused Timothy 
Pickering to lament that “ love of money will be our ruin.” * 

Yet it was radicals like Pickering himself who were threat- 
ening New England’s ruin. They were blind to the true eco- 
nomic interests at stake — except those of their darling Eng- 
lish trade. They completely ignored New England’s position 
as a distributing agent. They scorned domestic manufactures, 
when manufactures were growing mightily. They lauded 
Great Britain as friendly to America, where she would find 
“an immense demand for ages for her manufactures and colo- 
nial productions,” * at the very date that a great Federalist 
merchant of Boston, Thomas H. Perkins, truly warned: 
“ Great Britain has neither affection nor respect for us. Her 
interest will guide in relation to her future stipulations [as to 
trade].” *° The radicals sabotaged loans to the United States 
during the war, and tried to ignore the interest of New Eng- 
landers in the national debt; while the Republican press 
howled shrilly that colleges, religious societies, insurance of- 
fices, widows, and orphans would be ruined if their interest 


7 William Plumer recc:ced this statement, given him by Perez Morton, 
attorney-general of Massachusetts, June 30, 1813. Morton said that it was the 
opinion of many other Boston Federalists. William Plumer, Jr., The Life of 
William Plumer (Boston, 1857) , 411. 

8 Plumer, Plumer, 285-288. 

® Pickering to Edward Pennington, July 12, 1812, in Adams, New-England 
Federalism, 390. 

10 Quoted in the Professional and Industrial History of Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts (Boston, 1894) , 1, 110. 
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in federal securities should be damaged.” Perkins, a friend 
of Otis, actually refused to follow decisions of Federalist bank- 
ers and subscribed to the United States loan of April, 1813; 
and such was the need for the investment of surplus capital 
in Boston that Otis and others shortly after came to regret their 
own decision not to invest.** 

Still another point needs airing, because it suggests that 
factions had developed among Federalists of Boston, Hart- 
ford, and elsewhere, on economic grounds. Cliques of Fed- 
eralists had long dominated, and restricted activity to, a few 
state banking institutions. Against this monopolistic situation, 
some Federalists and all Republicans had long bitterly com- 
plained. The power of the cliques was finally overthrown only 
by the destruction of the Bank of the United States in 1811, 
which opened the flood-gates for the establishment of rival 
state banks, making available new investments of rapidly 
mounting wealth for both Federalists and Republicans in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


* * * 


Regarding the period chronologically, it is obvious that 
from the Jeffersonian triumph of 1800 to the embargo year 
Federalists had been continuously confounded by favorable 
economic developments. They had been forced to fall back, 
more and more, upon moral effusions in justification of their 
Opposition tactics. ““ Why do we complain? ” Pickering asked 
Cabot in 1804. “ Our lands yield their increase, our commerce 
flourishes, we are building houses, ‘ are marrying and giving 
in marriage.’ . . .” His only answer was, because public 


11 Boston Independent Chronicle (December 8, 1814), an article on the 
convention and addressed to “ Stock-Holders.” “Do the members forming 
this Convention, mean to abandon their claim on the United States, of the 
thousands and tens of thousands, on which they draw their quarterly interest? ” 
Rather an ambiguous statement. “ Mr. C., Doctor O.” are said not to have a 
cent at stake in the national debt, but that they threaten to destroy such 
property of the “above enumerated creditors.” See, also, the Independent 
Chronicle for December 12: “ The Hartford Assembly.” 

12 Morison, Otis, u, 66 and 67. 
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morals were “debased”!** Cabot, too, acknowledged the 
amazing prosperity in shipping, and could only predict, hope- 
fully, that it all was but a prelude to the inevitable Repub- 
lican disaster to come when hard times should appear.’* Al- 
though the Louisiana Purchase was little short of criminal in 
his opinion, Pickering himself recognized at once in 1803 that 
eventually there might be commercial benefits to the East 
therefrom. He was definitely of this mind in 1814.** When 
Federalist extremists plotted treason by secession in 1804, 
William Plumer of New Hampshire was quickly warned by 
his predecessor in the Senate, “ as a commercial man, I should 
dread such an event.” ** Business men, blind to national po- 
litical depravity, but not to profits, were the despair of both 
Pickering and Theodore Lyman that year.*” 

In the meantime, bank quarrels in Boston in 1803 and 
1804 gave rise to bad feeling even among Federalists. The 
same thing had happened in Portsmouth several years before, 
when John Langdon had received the support of certain Fed- 
eralists who split their party on the issue of a new bank."* 
These feuds presented the Republican press with a fine op- 
portunity to fish in troubled waters. Harrison Gray Otis and 
others supported a charter for the Boston Bank in the Massa- 

18 H. C. Lodge, Life and Letters of George Cabot (Boston, 1878) , 337. 

14 Lodge, Cabot, 346: Cabot to King, March 17, 1804; and 343: Cabot to 
Pickering, February 14, 1804. The Independent Chronicle (January 19, 1804) 
humorously commented on how Uriah Tracy of Connecticut had recently 
“lamented the general condition of ease and equality, in point of property, 
which existed in the United States, especially in New-England.” 

15 Historical Collections, Essex Institute, Lxtx, 1 (January, 1933): H. P. 
Prentiss, “ Timothy Pickering and the Federalist Party, 1801-1804,” 18-19; 
Pickering to Lowell, November 28, 1814, in Adams, New-England Federalism, 
407. While the Louisiana Purchase was condemned because of the invidious 
influence of the West in politics, the Boston Columbian Centinel (as of 
June 6, 1804) carried notices of land to be soid by the “ New-England 
Mississippi Land Company.” 

16 Plumer, Plumer, 287. 

17 Adams, New-England Federalism, 350-353: Lyman to Pickering, Febru- 
ary 29, 1804, and Pickering to Rufus King, March 4, 1804. The radicals in 1804 
must have worried as to how New England’s share in the national debt would 
be met if secession took place; at least they mentioned the problem frequently, 


though with deprecating statements as to its importance. 
18 Robinson, Jeffersonian Democracy, 29 and 30. 
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chusetts legislature in February and March, 1803. Otis took 
aside young John Quincy Adams (whose vote in the senate 
committee was of critical importance) and assured him that 
it was a worthy project, “ every gentleman of respectable char- 
acter” having an interest; but Adams eventually came out 
against it because its subscription was not to be open to the 
public.** It was carried, nevertheless, to the consternation of 
Federalists interested in the old Union and Massachusetts 
Banks — and to others who could not get in on the subscrip- 
tion. 

The anger generated by this issue among men of the same 
political persuasion is illustrated by the fact that the Federalist 
Columbian Centinel had to publish contributions on the sub- 
ject from persons with conflicting opinions. “ Steady ” wrote 
in the party organ on February 9g, 1803, that “ the late appli- 
cation to the Legislature, for leave to establish a new Bank in 
Boston, seems to have alarmed the rich monopolists of the 
existing Banks. . . .” He favored the private subscription 
plan, however. “ Justice” replied on February 16: 


Some wealthy nabobs, having more money than they can use to 
their advantage, propose a new Bank — this measure, the influence 
of money against money, it was feared, would be attended with 
much trouble and altercation —it was necessary, therefore, for 
these frightened, agitated stockholders, who feared they could not 
defeat the plan, to assist it with their names, that if it prevails they 
may share in the profits. . . . Is this the operation of justice, or of 
that arch, uncontrolable fiend, called the monied interest? 


Why was “ Steady” so opposed to a public subscription, he 
caustically demanded? Still another article in the same issue 
called the old banks invidious monopolies -for a few very 
rich men. Yet on February 23, the Columbian Centinel car- 
ried a long article on the new bank by “ A Petitioner,” who 
bitterly protested against a public subscription, as encourag- 


19 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Charles Francis Adams, Editor, (Phila- 
delphia, 1874), 1, 259-262. It was his ‘first break with Federalists of the Otis 
type. 
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ing speculation. Similarly, in April and May, when a drive was 
made in Boston, headed by wealthy Abiel Smith and Russell 
Sturgis, to establish yet another bank, the Centinel treated the 
issue delicately, publishing articles favoring the bank on be- 
half of those with “ middling capitals.” *° But the project 
failed to get favorable action in the legislature. 

The Republican press, as represented by the Independent 
Chronicle, had meantime come out against all banks, as 
“ squads of Aristocracy,” “ Courts of Inquisition,” “ corpo- 
rate monopolies,” etc.** If a new bank had to be put up with, 
the Chronicle, of course, favored a public subscription, and 
an institution which would represent mechanics, tradesmen, 
and “ the middling interest ” in general. The latter included 
the smaller merchants, it said, but not “ those India Nabobs 
who absorb upwards of 100,000 dollars in one loan.” ** It la- 
mented the speculative boom in Boston that year, the multi- 
plication of many “ Monied Corporations.” Persons attend- 
ing the general court “ seem to think it almost converted to a 
Stock-Exchange.” 

In 1804 the “Town and Country Bank” plan of Abiel 
Smith was revived again with no success, though the rage for 
corporations continued because, according to the Chronicle, 
times were good and money easy.** An even more serious ques- 
tion which arose and remained for many years was the policy 
according to which Boston banks would receive the bills of 
country, or “ foreign” banks, only at heavy discounts. Busi- 
ness men of Boston were mightily concerned about this, be- 
cause it was bad for trade. They set up an exchange office to 
ease the situation, but it could not have helped much because 
the bad feeling between the out-of-town banks and the Boston 
institutions continued.** All such quarrels among well-to-do 

20 Boston Columbian Centinel, April 9, 20, 30, June 18, 25, July 23, etc. 
Nearly $3,000,000 was said to be taken by 1157 subscribers. 

21 Boston Columbian Centinel, February 17, 21, 24, etc. 

22 Boston Independent Chronicle, April 4, 1803. 

23 Boston Independent Chronicle, January 12, 1804. 


24 Massachusetts Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1866 (Massachusetts Public 
Document Number 8), 49-51. Also articles in the Centinel for April 18, 
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persons must have troubled Federalist politicians, trying as 
they were to hold the country-side to their political persua- 
sion. Similarly, the disputes among propertied persons in Bos- 
ton in 1804 and 1805, over such questions as filling in the Mill 
Pond, the erection of a Dorchester Bridge, and the annexa- 
tion of Dorchester Neck, were disquieting. Persons like Otis 
were criticized for the parts they played in connection with 
such projects, occasionally even in Federalist papers.** Fed- 
eralist strength in local matters was thus constantly disturbed 
by the same forces which disintegrated Federalism on a na- 
tional scale — those forces generated by prosperity. 

Fortunately for the Federalists, and for George Cabot as 
prophet, the academician came out in Jefferson in his em- 
bargo policy, and the favorable condition of foreign trade and 
agriculture was sadly impaired in 1808. This decline did not 
affect the price of United States bonds or of bank stocks.** 
There can be no doubt as to results, although coastal tonnage 
increased,”* and conditions were very favorable to the manu- 
facturing interests. The strengthening of Federalism natu- 
rally followed, though the party sagged again from 1810 to 
1812 as foreign shipping revived, and as banking problems 
again became acute. It is well to remember, however, that 
throughout this later period the greatest merchant of New 
England, William Gray, of Salem and Boston, was a staunch 
July 18, and August 1, 1804; Chronicle for March 26, May 14, 17, 24, July 18, 
and August 1, 1804. On Smith’s revived bank plan, see the Chronicle for 
March 8 and 15, 1804. 

25 Both the Chronicle and the Centinel are full of references to such strug- 
gles, from January to June. See, especially, the Centinel for January 30, and 
February 2 and 6, 1804, as to opposition to the South Street Bridge and the re- 
buttals of Otis, Mason, Greene, etc. Also June 2, 1804, for an article by “ Salem- 
Turnpike” which illustrates how supporters of old and new bridges could 
clash on occasion as to charter rights, etc. 

26 Stocks in insurance companies declined, however. Joseph G. Martin, 
A Century of Finance: Martin’s History of the Boston Stock and Money 
Markets, 1798-1898 (Boston, 1898) , 94 and 1193; see, also, the charts of stocks 
in W. B. Smith and Arthur Cole, Fluctuations in American Business, 1790-1860 
(Cambridge, 1935) , 22 and 23. 

27 Pitkin’s figures on coastal tonnage, 1806-1810, as quoted in the Univer- 


sity of lowa Studies, vii: W. W. Jennings, “ The American Embargo, 1807— 
1809,” 220. 
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Republican who favored the embargo because it saved com- 
merce.** The realization must have been driven home in 
1808, too, that New England was greatly dependent upon the 
foodstuffs of the middle and southern states. Certainly the 
long-run shipping situation was not too bad, if correctly 
summed up by T. H. Perkins in this wise: “ Embargoes and 
non-intercourse with political and other causes of embarrass- 
ment, crossed our path; but we kept our trade with China, 
and, during the war of the Peninsula, embarked largely in the 
shipment of provisions to Spain and Portugal. Our general 
plan was to freight vessels, load them with flour at the south 
for Europe, and have the funds remitted to London.” * 
Meantime, the emphasis upon domestic manufactures had 
begun to influence persons with large capital, as well as small 
shop and home artisans. The Republicans soon came to appre- 
ciate the argument for domestic industries while supporting 
their embargo. Their press became filled with these references, 
and Jefferson himself gladly used such welcome arguments. 
But the extreme Federalists, flushed with recent political 
success, continued to ignore the importance of manufactures 
for New England. In his Peace Without Dishonour of 1807, 
John Lowell emphasized American reliance upon Great Brit- 
ain’s manufactures,” the very thing American industrialists 
had fought against for fifteen years. Pickering wrote in Janu- 
ary, 1808, as though manufacturing, which “ Mr. J.” encour- 
aged, was something quite foreign to the northern states, 
whose navigation interests seemed to engage his exclusive at- 
tention.” A shoemaker of Lynn, Massachusetts, wrote indig- 
nantly in the Essex Register, October 29, 1808, a rebuttal 
against Federalist speeches in which “ manufactures were de- 
28 Edward Gray, William Gray of Salem (Boston and New York, 1914) , 44. 
A good idea of the general prosperity in shipping, 1801-1807 and 1810-1812, 
may be secured by a review of Gray’s interests. 
29 T. G. Cary, Memoir of Thomas Handasyd Perkins (Boston, 1856) , 210. 
80 [John Lowell], Peace Without Dishonour: War Without Hope... . By 
a Yankee Farmer (Boston, 1807) , 34- 


31 The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King, C. R. King, Editor, (New 
York, 1894-1900) , v, 63-64: Pickering to King, January 19, 1808. 
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nounced and commerce extolled.” * Indeed, in July, the 
Boston Gazette had declared that “ thousands of respectable 
manufactories ” were in “ active operation ” in New England. 
At least fifty mills were being constructed there a year later, 
according to a contemporary. Unimportant as the aggregate 
interests of the great capitalists in industry still were, as com- 
pared with their commercial investments, they were premoni- 
tions of a changed economy which Federalists failed to take 
into account, and to their own loss.** 

The second great period of conflict over banking questions 
came in 1811 and 1812, when the Federalist papers of New 
England, more completely identified with the welfare of the 
few established state banks than they had been in 1803, took 
up the losing side. That the demand for investment opportu- 
nities in such institutions was great, is plainly to be seen from 
the large sums subscribed to the Boston State Bank in 1811, 
to the Merchants Bank of Salem in 1811, and to the Phoenix 
Bank of Hartford in 1814. Made possible by the overthrow 
of the Federalist-supported Bank of the United States, these 
institutions are evidence either that many moneyed men no 
longer supported the Federalist party (and all of them never 
had) , or that many Federalists were quite willing to seize the 
economic opportunities made possible by a great political 
triumph of the opposition. The total paid in capital stock of 
Massachusetts banks alone increased from $6,685,000 in 1810, 
to $11,462,000 in 1815.™* 

The Massachusetts house of representatives resolved in 
January, 1811, that the state’s representatives in the Congress 


82 Quoted in Sears, Jefferson and the Embargo, 166. Sears has a good deal of 
material on this point. 

88 The Boston Columbian Centinel (May 15, 1811) saw fit to reprint a 
speech from another paper in which the public is warned to “ beware of 
extensive manufactories,” which are tyrants over the poor and over children. 
See Memorial History of Boston, Justin Winsor, Editor, (Boston, 1880-1881) , 
1V, 82-85, for the growth of manufactures at this very date. 

34 Massachusetts Senate Documents, Number 38: “ Schedule Exhibiting the 
Condition of the Banks in Massachusetts for every year from 1803 to 1837 in- 
clusive,” 5-10. 
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should oppose a renewal of the charter of the Bank of the 
United States. Timothy Pickering, in the national Senate, 
denied, however, that he was necessarily bound by such in- 
structions, and proceeded to do the opposite,** with what effect 
on his popularity may be imagined. Similarly, the opposition 
of the Federalist Columbian Centinel of Boston to the pro- 
posed State Bank of 1811 must have been disliked by many 
moneyed men, Republican and Federalist. Even the Federalist 
Worcester Bank, struggling to get its charter renewed that 
year, had to fight the hostility of the established Boston 
banks,”* just as the State Bank did. The Centinel sneered and 
snarled at national hostility to the Bank of the United States 
and attacked the new institution as being aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the older state banks. It declared that the men behind 
the “ New Mamouth Bank ” were largely borrowers and polli- 
ticians, deeply involved in speculation. It recorded sorrow- 
fully the failure of Harrison Gray Otis to hamstring the State 
Bank’s charter with amendments.** The Republican Chron- 
icle, of course, gleefully watched the rival institution emerge, 
since the old banks had been “ the principal support of feder- 
alism.” ** It noted with amused scorn that William Gray, 
Republican lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts, had been 
reélected a director of the Bank of the United States for 
“ coaxing ” purposes, and further alleged that the great bank 


35 See the draft of Pickering’s speech in the Senate, February 20, 1811, in 
the Pickering Papers, in the Massachusetts Historical Society. He argues that 
the United States government could not depend upon the state banks suffi- 
ciently, acknowledging that the branch of the Bank of the United States at 
Boston was not of equal importance with branches elsewhere, but insisting 
that the withdrawal of $700,000 or $800,000 of banking capital from Boston 
would be a serious loss. If sincere, he could have but little comprehended the 
condition of Boston capitalists at this time, who could and did subscribe that 
sum many times over with the greatest pleasure. 

86 Charles Chase, The Worcester National Bank, 1804-1904 (Worcester, 
1904) , 11. He says that “ doubtless ” this was the reason. 

87 Boston Columbian Centinel, January 2, February 16, April 27, May 8, 
and June 26, 1811. 

38 Boston Independent Chronicle, especially for July 4 and August 26, 
1811. The situation was complicated because the question of renewing the 
charters of the old state banks was now up for consideration. 
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had possibly even aided Gray's election to political office in 
its desperate fight for survival.* 

Republican institution as the new State Bank undoubtedly 
was, several old Federalist names are found among the sixteen 
hundred subscribers to its stock. The Honorable John Adams, 
Henry Cabot, the Appletons, Ameses, and Austins were in- 
cluded there, along with the purely Republican William Gray, 
Henry Dearborn, Samuel Dana, and Russell Sturgis.“° That 
Federalists now preferred still another bank, also partly at 
the expense of the older Federalist institutions, is indicated 
by the establishment of the New England Bank in 1813, which 
had a Cabot, a Gore, and a Lowell among its original directors. 
One of its purposes was to stop the flood of notes from coun- 
try and out-of-state banks, though some Federalists now owned 
bank stock in other places than Boston, as did merchant John 
Hancock in both Dedham and Kennebec.“ The founding in 
1814 of the Boston Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, capi- 
talized at $1,500,000, indicates the increasing importance of 
the industrialist in New England’s economic life. 

The re-chartering of the Worcester Bank in 1812, after a 
long struggle — in the course of which the need of capital for 
the increasing manufactures of the neighborhood was empha- 
sized — was perhaps aided by the fact that a “ greedy” Re- 
publican, Levi Lincoln, was now a director. So was an eminent 
paper-manufacturer, among other business men of that place.* 
It is equally interesting to notice that the Merchants Bank of 
Salem, established in 1811 for Republican purposes of “ un- 
blushing political corruption,” should have included among 
organizers and directors prominent merchants and well-to-do 


39 Boston Independent Chronicle, January 31, 1811. 

40 Amos W. Stetson, An Historical Sketch of the State Bank, 1811-1865 .. . 
(Boston, 1891) , 14 and 15. 

41 The Baker Library, Harvard University: Hancock Papers: Domestic 
Letters. 

42 Chase, Worcester Bank, 26-29. Lincoln, who took state bank subscrip- 
tions in Worcester in 1811, was called an “ apostate” Federalist by the Aegis. 
It would be interesting to know how many more there were like him. 
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gentlemen like George and Benjamin Crowninshield, Joseph 
Ropes, William Cleveland, Joseph White, Jr., and John 
Dodge.* 

It is even more clear that many men of wealth and enter- 
prise were opposed to the monopolistic situation enjoyed by 
the Federalist Hartford Bank. The rival Phoenix Bank, estab- 
lished in 1814—~a “child of Intrigue and mother of Dis- 
cord,” according to Theodore Dwight, and a miserable po- 
litical speculation, according to the Federalist Connecticut 
Courant — had among its directors and founders many promi- 
nent citizens. Some were connected with the Hartford Manu- 
facturing Company, a successful new textile concern, and with 
other industrial enterprises in paper and cotton. The petition 
for this bank emphasized the excellent dividends which the 
Hartford Bank was able to declare during the war, and spoke 
of the developing inland trade and the “ constantly increasing 
manufacturing establishments” of the vicinity.“* The Cou- 
rant itself is authority for the statement that capitalists from 
“ almost every quarter ” of New England wished to subscribe 
to the Phoenix Bank. 


This brings us, in our attempt to explain what helped un- 
dermine radical Federalist action in 1814, to a consideration 
of the general economic situation in New England during the 
War of 1812. It should be noted first of all, that the effects of 
the war upon farmers were quite different from those entailed 
by the embargo in 1808. Whereas at the earlier date the prices 
for farm produce slumped badly; while the cost of imports 
soared; now, from 1813 to 1815, farm produce mounted rap- 

43 A. W. Dennis, The Merchants National Bank of Salem (Salem, 1908) , 
7. 12, 14, and 18-20. 

44 C. W. Burpee, First Century of the Phoenix National Bank of Hartford 
(Hartford, 1914) , 13, 103-114, 136, and 137; Courant for May 17, August 23, 
etc.; see, also, R. J. Purcell, Connecticut in Transition, 1775-1818 (Washington, 


1918) , 63, 64, 102, and 103. 
45 September 6, 1814. 
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idly, though not so fast as imports.** As for the merchants, 
they also enjoyed excellent opportunities for a time.“ New 
England was blockaded much later in the war than were 
the southern and middle states, and there was so much illegal 
trade that the embargo of December, 1813, could have had 
but little effect. Furthermore, the soaring prices of imported 
goods, to be sold together with domestic manufactures to 
other parts of America, was a windfall, because New England 
shippers, apprehensive of war, had loaded up with goods in 
1811 and 1812 to such an extent that they actually faced a 
business depression just prior to the declaration of war. 
Thomas H. Perkins, for example, ordered Calcutta long- 
cloths in 1812, and sold them in 1813, “ during the war with 
Great Britain,” for enormous profits.** However, if Perkins & 
Company were typical of the far-eastern traders, this class 
of merchants soon gave up its usual business because of the 
risk attached to long-lived ventures. Perkins & Company pre- 
ferred to act as commission agents and let others take chances. 

It can not be denied that paralysis affected all types of sea 
trade in 1814, if not earlier.” This was not due to federal laws 
after April, 1814, when the war embargo was repealed, but 
to the British blockade and to the prospects of peace, which 
now made speculations doubly risky. It is important in this 
connection to notice that at least several merchants were be- 
coming apprehensive that peace was delayed not because of 
the American government, but because of the British atti- 


46 Compare the charts of prices in Smith and Cole, Fluctuations in Ameri- 
can Business, 8, 15. 

47 Perkins & Company wrote to a Lisbon correspondent, on September 24, 
1813, that ports in New England were now the only ones open in the United 
States. J. and T. H. Perkins, Foreign Letter-Book, 1807-1815, in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 

48 Smith and Cole, Fluctuations in American Business, 19; Morison, Otis, 
un, 66. 

49 Quoted in Cary, Perkins, 210. 

50 Perkins & Company to W. F. Paine, on April 24, 1813, spoke of “ no trade 
going on, no export —and no sales but for home consumption.” But later 
letters of their own prove that this did not remain entirely true. We find them 
writing, on June 25, 1814, that now all foreign commerce is prevented, etc. 
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tude." Such suspicions did not augur well for Federalism, the 
great friend of Britain. Other conditions in 1814 enlarged 
discontentment among business men. Real-estate values in 
Boston had fallen, and bank stocks and dividends had dropped 
off the year before, though the banks themselves were loaded 
with specie secured from other parts of the country. Privateer- 
ing successes were much fewer in 1814. 

Even then, however, some commercial intercourse between 
New England and the middle states continued, as shown in 
the correspondence of John Hancock of Boston, who did a 
little business with Jones & Harris of New York. They wrote 
him on May 10, of how the blockade “ of our whole coast,” 
though anticipated, had raised prices of goods greatly. Harris 
sent him ten kegs of tobacco on one occasion, by inland route. 
Hancock also received powder from DuPont de Nemours & 
Company of Wilmington, who had opened a new factory and 
guaranteed to undersell all competitors. It is interesting, too, 
that Hancock was offered in 1814, by Jones & Harris who were 
already deeply interested, some very desirable stock in the 
“ Rensselaer Woolen and Cotton Manufactory ” of New York, 
a “ lucrative establishment.” 

Both Republicans and Federalists had become interested 
in new banks during the war, when several of the Republican 
institutions became heavy creditors of the federal govern- 
ment. Now consider the case for manufactures. These had 
grown rapidly, especially from 1807; after 1812 they advanced 
in seven-league boots. The newspaper columns were filled 
with lists of manufacturing companies which the Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut legislatures were incorporating. Nor do 
these large concerns tell the whole story. Small shop pro- 
prietors also benefited, such as the Wildmans, hat manufac- 
turers of Danbury, Connecticut. One of them wrote in March, 
1813, for example, that “ Business here is much as usual. If 

51 Perkins Letter-Book: to John Stark, on April 30, and to Samuel A. 


Storrow, on December 24, 1814. Hancock Papers — Domestic Letters: Jones 
& Harris to John Hancock, July 20, 1814. 
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anything different, rather better.” ** They were vending goods 
as far away as Charleston, South Carolina. They were staunch 
patriots, too, and, incidentally, one of them was the Republi- 
can postmaster of Danbury! Z. Wildman declared in the 
same letter that he expected to go to New York, where he 
had “ some notion of Subscribing a little to the United States 
Loan. The federalists or otherwise Tories make every pos- 
sible exertion to prevent subscriptions. But I think I shall 
subscribe some. I am willing to Sink or Swim with the govern- 
ment of My Country.” 

By January, 1814, New England’s manufactures are said 
to have grown to the value of fifteen to twenty millions a 
year.** Cotton and yarn prices went sky high in 1813. Mills, 
old and new, made great profits, especially those with quan- 
tities of materials on hand in the early months of the war. 
And the market for textiles continued to be largely in the 
middle states,** which were reached by inland routes, espe- 
cially in the latter half of the war. Capital on a big scale 
now came largely from merchants, and the new enterprises 
had to borrow heavily from either moneyed men or banks. 
Both Republican and Federalist papers carried many ad- 
vertisements of ““ American Manufactured ” wares. 

There is something curious in the fact that one of the 
most successful of these new cotton factories — “ The Boston 
Manufacturing Company ” — was founded by younger mem- 
bers of such good old Federalist families as Jackson, Cabot, 
Lowell, Perkins, and Appleton; * that a prime mover in this 
same concern, which was dependent upon a national market, 
should have been a nephew of the president of the Hartford 
Convention, which body was popularly thought of as inciting 
a sectional movement. 


52 The Baker Library, Harvard University: Wildman Manufacturing 
Papers: Z. Wildman to Seymour Wildman (at Charleston) , on March g, 1813. 

53 J. T. Adams, New England in the Republic (Boston, 1926) , 284. 

54 Ware, New England Cotton Manufacture, 54 and 55. 

55 Ware, New England Cotton Manufacture, Appendix K. 
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It is interesting, too, that the founder of New England's 
largest woolen factory, David Humphreys, of Boston and 
Connecticut, should have “retained the confidence of the 
administration ” throughout the war,"* for Humphreys had 
been grossly “insulted” by Jefferson not so many years 
before. Though he was a good Federalist to the extent that 
he criticized the war policy and publicly lamented losses to 
the shipping interests in 1813, he was careful to resist radical 
Federalist feeling. He openly declared himself a loyal union- 
' ist, and insisted that New England should extend mutual aid 
to the middle states, “ for the common protection of our long 
extended line of maritime frontier.” ** Whether Humphreys’s 
woolen interests influenced his point of view, there is no way 
of telling. 

How could Federalism have gone radical at the Hartford 
Convention, carefully filled as it was with men of substance 
and worth? Men of property could scarcely have counte- 
' nanced secession on economic grounds. They must have been 
aware that their interests depended upon a national market. 
They surely recognized the stupidity of a policy which would 
have frustrated the investment of surplus capital in banking 
and manufacturing enterprise. Since the movement for seces- 
sion was suppressed, it can be assumed that the responsible 
New England Federalists appreciated the fact that Jeffer- 
sonian policies had not been ruinous to their section. 





56 According to F. L. Humphreys, Life and Times of David Humphreys 
(New York, 1917) , 1, 414. 
57 Humphreys, Humphreys, u, 393-396. 











THE FIRST FRENCH ESTIMATE 
OF 
EMERSON 


BESSE D. HOWARD 


HE following article appeared in the Revue Indépendante 

for July 25, 1846. “ Daniel Stern” was the pen name of the 
famous Comtesse d’Agoult, mistress of Liszt and mother of his 
children — of whom the best known was Cosima, who became the 
wife of Richard Wagner. 

Aside from the literary charm and value of the article, there 
are many considerations which make it interesting. It was the 
first criticism of Emerson ever to be published in France, and 
from it flowed an ever-increasing attention to Emerson and Amer- 
ican literature; it is a broad and penetrating appreciation of his 
philosophy; it is a clear-sighted contemporary appraisal of his 
superiority to other American literary figures of the period, and 
a remarkably accurate prediction of the permanency of his high 
position in American letters. Trustworthy contemporary literary 
prognostications are rare phenomena in any age and land; 
Madame d’Agoult’s correct impression of Emerson is all the more 
noteworthy, arrived at, as it was, from reading his first series of 
essays, in a language none too familiar to her, and in a land where 
almost no one knew his name. This clever woman went a step 
beyond literary criticism and told her uninterested and doubting 
compatriots that Europe’s estimate of America was woefully 
wrong, and that in “ the world across the ocean” there dwelt a 
people whose future greatness was not to be denied. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, Madame d’Agoult must always be 
known to the general public as the mistress of the “ saintly 
Liszt,” as, indeed, she was for some ten years (1835, to 1844) . After 
their lives definitely took separate roads, Madame d’Agoult re- 
turned to Paris, where she entered upon a distinguished literary 
career, her salon becoming a favorite meeting-place for the lead- 
ing intellectuals of the age. Until 1927, when Daniel Ollivier, 
grandson of Liszt and Madame d’Agoult, published his grand- 
mother’s Mémoires, her real cliaracter and her story of the fa- 
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mous liaison were never known. With the publication of the 
Mémoires, and subsequently of the Liszt-d’Agoult correspond- 
ence, the ugly legend which had grown up about her began to be 
dissipated. Indeed, those who know her by her own words are 
ready to acknowledge that she was one of the few great women of 
French romanticism. 

The following is a close translation, made from a photostatic 
copy of the original article procured from the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. It seems especially fitting to reprint this foreign estimate 
of Emerson this year, which marks the one-hundredth anniversary 
of his famous Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard. 


EMERSON: sy “ DANIEL STERN” 


Men of talent and genius, artists, writers, philosophers, 
and poets reach renown in two altogether different ways. 
Some find the approach easy, the doorway open. They are 
familiar only with the smiles of the gods hence find no sanctu- 
ary forbidding; they enter as a matter of course, often with- 
out realizing it, their minds on other things. These are des- 
tiny’s favorite children who, born of a propitious union and 
baptized by the fairies, receive what might be called the gift 
of fame. 

The others, on the contrary, find all the approaches blocked 
from the very beginning. They are lost in the crowd where no 
one senses their presence nor gives them place. If, finally, 
modest and persevering, they succeed in slipping into the 
inner court, it is at evening, in the shadows, where they wait a 
long time for the revealing light of day. 

Emerson seems to me to belong somewhat to these latter. 

For some years this rare spirit has been appreciated in his 
own country by a young and studious élite, yet there is no 
glamour of celebrity about him. I do not believe I am mis- 
taken in stating that his name is still almost unknown in 
Europe. It was mentioned for the first time by M. Philaréte 
Chasles in an article on American literary tendencies and 
more recently during some remarkable lectures given by a 
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distinguished foreign poet’ who quoted him on different 
occasions 4 propos of certain enigmatic opinions on the 
language of animals and the transmigration of souls. But, 
referred to in that way, without any special significance at- 
tached to it, Emerson’s name awoke no curiosity in an audi- 
ence taken up with more vital questions. No one, I feel sure, 
in that whole assembly, no one, except myself, henge of 
keeping it in mind. 

When I made enquiry about the works mentioned by the 
illustrious professor, I learned they were not to be found at 
any of our bookshops. It was necessary to write to London, 
where I was finally able to procure a volume of the Essays 
with a preface by T. Carlyle, from which I drew the meagre 
information I am going to set down here. It will be neither 
long nor detailed nor even unusual, for charmed as he shows 
himself to be, Carlyle himself has only very incomplete data, 
namely: that the author’s name is Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
that he was born in Massachusetts; that his first studies were 
in theology; that he was, but no longer is, a Unitarian minister 
and that, in spite of outstanding intellectual qualities which 
seemed to destine him for public life, he has preferred to live 
quietly, “ sit still” and remain in solitude. It is easy to be 
seen that there is nothing particularly revealing in that! It is 
only a meagre sketch without which it would be impossible to 
draw such a vague figure in the imagination. Indeed if we 
knew anything less, we should know nothing at all. The 
Essays once read, it becomes difficult to explain such igno- 
rance of so luminous a spirit, so compelling a moralist as 
Emerson. It is understandable, perhaps, when one considers 
that he lives without concern for reputation, far from the 
world, on the other side of the ocean; especially it is under- 
standable when one considers that he is thinking and writing 
among a people whose spiritual life, still scarcely manifest, 

1 Mickiewicz, in his course on Slavic literature, published under the title 
Messianism and the Official Church. Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1855) , a Polish 


poet born in Lithuania, was professor of Slavic literature at the Collége de 
France. 
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is, in a sense, stifled by the great hub-bub of its three-fold 
industrial, political and commercial activity. 

Who among us, in fact, imagines that in the United States 
of America there are thinkers, artists or philosophers worthy 
of the name? Who concerns himself with American letters or 
thought? And shall we not admit, in our own defense, that 
we are excusable for not paying scrupulous attention to the 
part of that vast organism which still lies dormant, while the 
other is growing visibly, unfolding its strength and multiply- 
ing under our astounded eyes, the wonders of its powerful 
vitality? 

Nothing resembles our old states of Europe less than the 
new continent of America. Another origin stamped it with 
another character; other influences are leading it on to other 
destinies. This young giant, born in the bright sunlight of 
liberty, has not been much concerned with learning to read 
nor given to the contemplative life. What would he seek in 
the class-room — this young giant whose quick-surging blood 
calls into the wide outdoors and whose robust nature sweeps 
on to bold adventures? The time has not come for him to read 
and write and meditate. He must live, live with exuberance 
and tumult, like a violent, headstrong child. He must swim in 
his tempestuous seas, stride over his mountains, set fire to his 
forests, torment his slaves. He needs noise and confusion more 
than rhythm and harmony! Wait until he is tired. Wait until 
the flood waters of his life are calm and can catch the reflec- 
tion of the light from above. 

Already certain signs indicate that the moment is near. 
The demands of the spirit are beginning to awake in this 
vigorous body dominated a short while ago by the excess of its 
physical energy. A visible transformation is taking place. I 
know that that is not the common opinion; I know that it is 
the accepted thing to say that the United States will never 
possess art nor literature of its own because its origin, devoid 
of the marvelous, was not consecrated by mysterious the- 
ogonies, because its recently established traditions have not 
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been gathered together by rhapsodists and because its history, 
born yesterday, has not had and could not have its Iliad or 
its Niebelungen. The soundness of that argument is, how- 
ever, more apparent than real. It would be difficult to show 
that the civilization of peoples in the course of the centuries 
will always have to follow identical processes. The daily and 
complaisant error of man is to measure infinite motives by 
his own limited perception and to persist in limiting the 
possible. 

If Orpheus’s lyre did not calm the roarings in the wilder- 
ness of the new world, if no Amphyon built magic cities there, 
if no bard evoked the thunder-god from the top of a sacred 
rock and if Valleda did not gather with his golden reaping- 
hook the immortal mistletoe hung from the branches of 
the virgin oak, does that mean that the mysteries of grace and 
harmony will never be revealed to the children of the great 
Washington? And that the divine tremor will never stir the 
hearts of these brave and free men? We must admit that such 
an induction would be, at the least, bold. No, it will not be 
that way. Life calls forth life. Some crudeness is inseparable 
from the first flights of strength, but let us be careful not to 
base our judgment of thé whole future of such a people on 
the passing conditions of their existence and in ignorance 
of the secret laws of their development, which resembles no 
other. Let us have confidence in the creative force of free 
institutions and let us not close our eyes disdainfully to the first 
flickerings of the new art of these new people. These flicker- 
ings are still weak, uncertain, vacillating, why deny it? Nei- 
ther W. Irving nor Bryant nor Longfellow nor the famous 
woman with the charming name of Maria dell Occidente * 
give evidence of relationship to that kind of genius which 
characterizes the artistic ideal of a nation. Nevertheless, the 


2 Sobriquet given by Southey to Mrs. Maria (Gowen) Brooks (1795-1845) , 
an American poet who was born at Medford, Massachusetts, and died in Cuba. 
Mrs. Brooks was the author of Zophiél, or the Bride of Seven (1825) and other 
volumes. 
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sum-total of the works of these talented people is already 
creating an atmosphere more favorable to genius, which is 
penetrating the soil, making it more fertile for the great 
sower of the word who is to come. 

Among these precursors or rather outside their ranks, alone 
and rising in strong direct flight toward the high regions of 
thought, I single out to-day Emerson. Why this choice, why 
this preference? On what found it or how justify it? It will 
be neither by the number nor the brilliance of his works. 
I have already said that one volume of Emerson has come into 
my hands, and in that volume he shows no special faculty for 
writing. I do not detect in him a political sense; he could not 
lay claim to the title of philosopher. So completely does 
he defy all classification by his independent strides I could 
scarcely bring myself to call him a moralist. Shall I not say 
that in my eyes Emerson is more than all that. He is a man 
of superior nature who, in order to speak the language of 
the ancients, has the courage and the wisdom to think and act 
in conformity with his own nature: a rarer wisdom and a 
stauncher courage than one could believe possible in any age, 
especially in ours. 

Born in the midst of a turbulent and adventurous society 
he prefers to “ sit still’’ and live in silent communion with 
his own soul because he finds nothing outside himself which 
corresponds with his exquisite nature. The vain agitation 
of the cities tires him; in a country retreat he seeks the seren- 
ity of meditation. He seeks solitude there but not isolation; 
for Emerson, it is evident in his writings, has a sensitive in- 
telligence which takes pleasure in a sort of distant enjoyment 
of things and men of which too close a view wounds him. 
Like Obermann,’ his less resigned and less wise brother, he 
finds no place for himself in any stratum of our social hier- 
archies; he belongs to no profession. All yokes seem absurd 
to him, all careers servile, all parties unjust, all flags ridicu- 


% Etienne Pivert de Sénancour (1770-1846) . 
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lous. In a country where everything is conducted by groups 
and is divided into sects, he belongs to no group, no sect. He 
can not be tagged with any of the names which give a col- 
lective value to the individual; he can not be counted among 
the Methodists, the Puseyites, the Reformers, the Emancipa- 
tionists nor especially among the philanthropists. He knows 
he is a man and wishes to remain a man. But as he is not ig- 
norant of the fact that it is a difficult task in the midst of an 
ordered society which is divided into classes according to 
arbitrary conventions, he takes refuge under his rustic roof; 
rests content in his own strength and communicates with his 
fellowmen through the intermediary of his writings, which, 
small in number until now, carry the incontestable stamp 
of a virile and natural greatness. These are, as Carlyle ex- 
cellently says, the soliloquies of a true soul, the rich over- 
flowing of a mind which has remained faithful to itself and 
of which nothing blurs the clear perception. 

Emerson, I intimated a while ago, belongs to that aristo- 
cratic family of intellectuals whose exquisite and noble in- 
stincts make them sensitive to the discord in human affairs, 
and who refuse to accept the deviations from primitive law, 
the astounding contradictions between eternal truth and 
social ethics which make up popular opinion. Deep within 
him he can hear the sincere muse which dictated the familiar 
wisdom of Charron; he goes back to the philosophy of Mon- 
taigne; he says, with Obermann, that our life could be much 
easier and simpler than we make it. (“ That our life might 
be much easier and simpler than we make it; that the world 
might be a happier place than it is; that there is no need of 
struggle, convulsions and despairs, of the wringing of the 
hands and the gnashing of the teeth; that we miscreate our 
own evils.””) He adds that there is a “ certain fatal dislocation 
in our relation to nature, distorting all our modes of living.” 
But more consoling than Obermann, he believes that man, 
obedient to the inner voice, to the divine “ afflatus ” can set 
right within himself the discord of the world and he cries out 
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with enthusiastic conviction, “ to the poet, to the philosopher 
and to the saint, all things are friendly and sacred, all events 
profitable, all days holy, all men divine.” 

The most striking characteristic of Emerson's philosophy, 
if I may permit myself to call philosophy a capricious collec- 
tion of meditations which can boast neither well-knit argu- 
ment nor sustained logic, the root of it and, in my eyes, the 
very substance of the book, is the religious respect for the 
human personality and the frankest protest which has ever 
been made against the oppression of the many in favor of the 
rights of the individual. 

This sentiment persists and is expressed with great force 
throughout the book. It evidences itself in a strange way, 
through a mystic naturalism and a perpetual adoration of 
the “ over-soul ” which Emerson sees shining through all the 
phenomena of humanity, giving them new life with its di- 
vine breath which he says is called genius when it breathes 
through the intellect; virtue, when it breathes through the 
will; love, when it flows through the affections. 

In his eyes, the universe is a living symbolism; he divides 
men into three classes according to the degree to which they 
understand this symbolism. “ One class live to the utility of 
the symbol, esteeming health and wealth; another class live 
above this mark, to the beauty of the symbol, as the poet, the 
artist, the naturalist, and the man of science; a third class live 
above the beauty of the symbol, to the beauty of the thing 
signified. The first class have common sense; the second, 
taste; and the third spiritual perception.” 

Yet, while exhorting man to lose himself in infinite nature, 
and renounce self-will, Emerson calls him incessantly back to 
himself and repeats again and again, in his concise language: 
“ Insist upon thyself.” Here is an apparent contradiction; the 
coexistence of two principles which seem necessarily mutu- 
ally exclusive and which Emerson reconciles only in the vast 
unity of God. But this God, what is it? By what name invoke 
it? By what attributes shall we identify it? The former Uni- 
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tarian minister does not take the trouble to enlighten us 
‘about that; he tells us very plainly, it is true, that it is not 
the God of tradition, nor of rhetoric. But is it Plato’s God, or 
Spinoza’s or Hegel’s or Swedenborg’s? We do not know; for- 
tunately we do not mind not knowing. The rare charm of the 
book of Essays is that one asks nothing of it, for it pretends 
to nothing. Emerson calls himself “an endless seeker” who 
“ unsettles all things” and draws one along after him with 
his irresistible simplicity. There is no hesitancy about follow- 
ing him, for one breathes in, in his work, a wholesome atmos- 
phere; one smells there, as he naively says, the resinous odor 
of the pine; one thinks he almost hears the buzzing of insects. 
The straw which the swallow dropped is interwoven into 
this rustic fabric. “ My book should smell of pines and re- 
sound with the hum of insects; the swallow over my window 
should inter-weave that thread or straw he carries in his bill 
into my web also.” Nothing jars in all this, not even the 
dissonances. The peculiarities are not shocking to us: they 
are not affected peculiarities but natural and as little studied, 
as native to Emerson’s mentality as the vagaries of certain 
flowers. 

I could sum up all Emerson’s contradictions, moreover, 
in one: the protestant tendency to question in conflict with 
a vague pantheistic instinct which never completely possesses 
him. This tendency manifests itself throughout the book by 
bold negations, the most striking of which is the negation 
of history. Like Napoleon, Emerson declares that history is 
only “a fable agreed upon.” According to him “ Time dis- 
sipates to shining ether the solid angularity of facts. No an- 
chor, no cable, no fences avail to keep a fact a fact. Babylon, 
Troy and Tyre and even early Rome are passing already into 
fiction. The garden of Eden, the sun standing still in Gibeon 
is poetry thenceforward to all nations. London and Paris 
and New York must go the same way.” Everything is within 
us. History is subjective. Man seeks and finds there only the 
personification of his own feelings: “ Civil and natural his- 
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tory, the history of art and literature must be explained from 
individual history or must remain words.” 

It is very plain that that is a solitary’s conception of things; 
it is the very natural interpretation of a great soul which feels 
itself capable of the most heroic acts and the most sublime 
realizations of human kind. No devotion surprises him; like 
circumstances would have found in him the same response. 
No creation of art dazzles him; on contemplating it he identi- 
fies himself with it. Neither Plato nor Caesar nor Shakespeare 
are strangers to him; they show him, as he says so well “ his 
unattained but attainable self.” The history of the world 
lies in germ, in his own heart. He can cry out without exag- 
geration or hyperbole, with his virile eloquence, “ I feel the 
eternity of man and the identity of his thought.” 

When Emerson comes to the moral applications of his 
beliefs, he is, as may well be expected, in radical opposition 
to popular opinion. The vice he detests most, the only one 
he attacks with an insistent irony and which he calls the 
vice of conformity, is the greatest force of our modern civiliza- 
tion. It is the cult of convention which impels man to follow 
the opinions of others, in all things, and subjects him, slav- 
ishly, to modes of life contrary to the desires and needs of his 
own nature. “ Our houses,” says Emerson, “are built with 
foreign taste; our shelves are garnished with foreign orna- 
ments; Our opinions, our tastes, all our minds follow the past 
and the distant, as the eyes of a maiden follow the mistress.” 
His power of reason, solid and sure, makes him see in this 
conformist tendency, as he calls it, the source of an evil which, 
spread to-day into all things, is destroying interest in human 
life and is depriving personal existence of all greatness. It is 
the most-to-be-feared evil in democratic society, where peo- 
ple too easily confuse equality with conformity. Emerson 
understands this only too well; he never tires of insisting 
what shame and cowardice there is for a reasoning creature 
in perpetual imitation which he flays as suicide of the will. 
“ Man is timid and apologetic,” he says. “ We are afraid of 
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truth, afraid of fortune, afraid of death and afraid of each 
other.” 

And then, in some pages permeated with a deep feeling for 
human dignity, he paints, in bold strokes, society which he 
represents in a state of permanent conspiracy against indi- 
vidual spontaneity, against independence and virility of char- 
acter, against genius, which, according to his definition, con- 
sists in believing that what is true for us in our own soul, is 
true also for all humanity. “ To believe that what is true for 
you, in your private heart, is true for all men; that is genius.” 
Society does not want creative geniuses: it hounds them with 
its sarcasm, crushes them with its scorn. If you dare to be a 
man, if you say to-day what you think to-day, to-morrow what 
you think to-morrow, you must expect to be misunderstood. 
“ Misunderstood! ” cries Emerson. What a stupid word! Is 
it such a misfortune to be misunderstood? Pythagoras was 
misunderstood, and Socrates and Jesus, too, and Luther and 
Copernicus and Galileo and Newton and all the wise and 
pure spirits which have been made into the flesh. “ To be 
great is to be misunderstood.” * 

His protestant turn of mind and his keen antipathy to the 
sheep-like troop of conformists leads him to a thousand daring 
assertions. It is evident that he exaggerates his ideas for fear 
of understating them. He in no way conceals on what deep- 
rooted prejudice he declares war. Neither does he spare his 
forces; he renews his attack a hundred times, seizes now one 
weapon, now another; wrath, sarcasm, everything is fair, 
everything is put to his purpose. At one time he asserts that 
no law is sacred except the law of nature; at another he shows 


that good and evil are empty words, that one passes easily 


* Goethe says almost the same thing in these terms, “ I have for many a day 
been convinced that it is necessary to pass through the world understood or 
misunderstood.” As regards this, I should like to call attention to the ever- 
increasing influence of Goethe on his contemporaries. There is scarcely a book 
written to-day where his name is not cited. It is evident that Emerson, too, has 
known this great modern sage and that he has not touched the hem of his 
garment in vain. [Daniel Stern] 
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from one to the other; and that the only good is that which 
suits one’s constitution, the only evil that which is contrary 
to it, “the only right is what is after my constitution, the 
only wrong what is against it.” Furthermore, he would leave, 
he says, father and mother, wife and brother if his genius bid 
him; he would like to write over his door “ whim.” 

And when we might think him tired and his arguments 
exhausted, he suddenly attacks, with a completely renewed 
fervor, the supreme pretension of the conformists — the vir- 
tue of consistency, the exaggerated respect for what we have 
done and said which rivets us to the past through fear of con- 
tradicting ourselves. Emerson sees no more shame in being 
inconsistent than in being misunderstood. Intellectual con- 
sistency or inconsistency, he says, is the obsession of little 
souls; * a great soul is not disturbed by it, it does not drag 
along after it the “ corpse of memory.” What does it matter 
if we are inconsistent? What matters is to act in complete 
harmony with the impulse of our own heart; what matters 
is that our actions be honest and sincere. At a distance, the 
variations of a great soul are effaced. Of what importance are 
the zigzags of a vessel when it leaves one fixed point and ar- 
rives at another fixed point? Of what consequence are the 
irregularities of the Andes and the Himalayas in relation to 
the surface of the immense globe? 

Here I think I see the reader smile, insinuating that the 
consistency of the American moralist is not exactly the vice 
of our modern glory and that philanthropists, poets and es- 
pecially statesmen, vying with each other, have in our day 
shown marks of inconsistency sufficient to satisfy the most 
exacting! He adds that it is probably not the time, in America 
or elsewhere, to preach the easy ethics of inconsistency. To 
be frank I must confess that I agree. Variety of opinions, 
vacillation of thought are not rare and phenomenal things 
with us: but I consider excessively rare, and that after all is 


4 “ A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
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the only thing Emerson laments and recommends, the courage 
of contradiction and the manly sincerity which knows how 
not to blush at past error. 

This virtue, I am bold enough to state, is not one of those 
which shine in our great men. There is not one whose pride 
would dare do what Scripture tells us of God himself who, 
they say, repented. Most of them, whom one could point out, 
wear themselves out in useless efforts to smooth over, readjust, 
piece together again as well as possible the scattered fragments 
of their lives, and to show to the bewildered crowd that, even 
if they talked white yesterday and they talk black to-day, 
there results from their words and deeds a grayish shading of 
the pleasantest sort.* All energy is exhausted in these childish 
efforts and lofty thoughts are smothered by such petty con- 
cerns. ““ Man is timid and apologetic.”” How could it be said 
better in fewer words? In our land, middle-age is spent in 
explaining youth; old age in excusing and criticizing favor- 
ably middle-age; and all ages forget to live in their anxiety to 
explain how they have lived. 

Emerson, therefore, is not wrong in insisting on confidence 
in oneself (self-reliance) , a virtue of the primitive days of 
society which man neglects to-day because he feels less need 
of it, protected as he is by strong and free institutions and by 
the leveling influence of our democratic customs. 

But, let us leave the conformists and consistents and follow 
Emerson in the minor parts of his Essays. We have just 
pointed out the two poles of his ethics: adoration of the 
“ over-soul”” which reveals to man his affinity with creation 
and makes him part of universal life; confidence in one’s 
self which delivers one from servitude to the established opin- 
ions and conventions of society. 

Let us run through with him some intermediary points, 


* Peel is perhaps the only person who has given us a great example of self- 
contradiction; he dared to say to England’s face, and Europe’s: “I was mis- 
taken.” These are words of exalted simplicity which only the consciousness 
of great strength could dictate. [Daniel Stern] 
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touched on less thoroughly, but to which the sincerity of his 
thought and his picturesque, unexpected expressions lend 
an incomparable interest and charm. 

No thinker, no writer has described better and explained 
with more shining eloquence the inevitable decline of love in 
the most noble souls. Or rather, Emerson denies that it is de- 
cline; according to him it is only a providential transforma- 
tion. Love, that passion which draws two young and beautiful 
beings toward one another and absorbs them in mutual ardor, 
in exclusive, absorbing and wholly personal love, is modified 
bit by bit. The cult of individual beauty is transformed into 
adoration of universal beauty; blind passion for a woman or 
a man lifts itself up to an intellectual idealization which 
knows neither sex nor individuals nor time. It is progress of 
the soul which enlarges its sphere more and more, passes from 
the finite into the infinite and rises by love of the perishable 
form to the understanding of eternal harmonies. 

Emerson recounts, no less happily, the effects of friendship. 
The only way to have a friend, he says, is to be one: as the 
only money of God is God himself, who never pays with any- 
thing inferior or strange to himself. And further on: “ A 
friend is a person with whom I may be sincere,” which leads 
him to this poetic image about sincerity: “ Sincerity is the 
luxury allowed, like diadems and authority only to the high- 
est rank; that being permitted to speak the truth as having 
none above it to court or conform unto.” 

These are, to be sure, original and new ways of speaking, 
a style adapted to the altogether individual thought. When 
the subject-matter requires it, Emerson’s sentence, ordinarily 
short and somewhat abrupt, takes on long strides, unfolds and 
rounds itself out. When he speaks of art, for example, he 
becomes the artist, quite naturally, and without any effort 
writes like the masters. I know of few things more beautiful 
than the pages which bring the Essays to a close and which I 
beg permission to transcribe here in their entirety for fear, 
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in presenting them in part, of altering their somewhat savage 
charm.° 

Unthinkingly, and certainly unintentionally, Emerson has 
sketched, in these two pages, the philosophy of the new art. 
He completes it moreover by a portrait of the true artist, 
who, he says, should study with hope and love the work to 
be done by him, and should consider the climate, the soil, 
the length of the day, the wants of the people, the habit and 
form of the government, the social customs: only in this way, 
and not by copying the Doric and the Gothic styles, will he 
create works which will satisfy the taste and the spirit of his 
century and people. 

One might well believe, from what precedes, that Emerson 
would exhort writers and artists to follow their instinct 
blindly, but in spite of his cult of nature, he does not fall into 
such exaggeration. Here, as elsewhere, his good sense saves 
him from overstrained logic. He knows too well by experience 
that nothing can be lost of one’s own strength in companion- 
ship with the masters. He has lived too long in the intimacy 
of Homer and Plato and Phidias and Eschylus; he loves 
Shakespeare, Ariosto and Schiller too well, not to recognize 
their ennobling influence. But cleverly discerning the ad- 
vantages and dangers of such company, he does not confuse 
blind imitation with intelligent homage. Let us place our- 
selves, he says with gentle humor, let us place ourselves as well 
as we can, in Roman and Greek houses, but only to get a better 
view of our English, French and American constructions. We 
need a platform, off at a distance, a certain perspective in 
which to judge the place where we live — and one does not 
get the Christian idea in the catechism etc., etc. 

But, enough of quotations! From all that precedes the 
reader should form a fairly accurate idea of Emerson's book. 
He will know enough at least to have told himself that he 
will or will not look further in the clear depths to which I 


5 The original article quotes the final paragraph of Emerson’s essay, “ Art.” 
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have led him for truths sympathetic to his taste and his tem- 
perament. If, perhaps, he asks something more critical, if he 
wishes to know in a more definite manner what opinion of 
Emerson one can hold, from the point of view of art, I might 
add that the Essays are not, as I see them, a planned composi- 
tion, nor even, properly speaking, a literary work. It is not 
difficult to see that there is neither plan nor system nor doc- 
trine nor method. A series of isolated chapters without direct 
connection with each other, as one sees at first glance, will 
never form what we call a book. The inequality of style and 
his whims correspond to the arbitrary nature of the divisions; 
the sentences are short, aphoristic; the ideas go in leaps and 
bounds and meet at right angles. Emerson seems to disdain, 
for one can not suppose he is ignorant of it, the art of drawn- 
out development, of manceuvred transitions and winding 
sentences. Nevertheless it would be wrong to think that his 
style is dry and stiff. On the contrary, in his writings, which 
seem animated by a youthful freshness, Emerson writes as 
one talks when, wandering in a countryside with one’s eyes on 
the horizon, one gathers a flower, absent-mindedly, along the 
edge of the path. Again it must be said, the beauty of his 
work lies in the thought rather than in the form. 

Its intrinsic value and what makes me hail its coming as a 
phenomenon of considerable importance, is, if I may be for- 
given for an epithet, its initial character. It is not yet art, it is 
not the majestic oak but the fertile acorn from which we shall 
see it, in its proper season, start up and grow green. The 
mingling, heretofore unknown, of the protestant spirit of 
individualism, or self-reliance, with the pantheistic spirit 
which inspires this book, the combination and harmonizing 
of these two antagonisms in a superior intellect forms, in- 
contestably, a new element from whence may be born an 
original art which might bind itself intimately to the very 
entrails of American society. 

In a word, Emerson seems to me to be the personification of 
the American genius, genius impatient of all authority and 
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disdainful of all tradition, because it acknowledges no an- 
cestors and desires no debt to a past which was servitude. One 
feels that the life-giving breath which circulates through the 
work of the Massachusetts moralist has risen from the depths 
of the virgin forest and soared over the great waters of the 
wilderness. It is the natural poetry, the very breath of those 
hardy regions which man has not yet conquered. Even when 
Emerson moves away from his native soil, when he searches 
types of superior beauty in Greece and in Italy, and when he 
seems to borrow from Plato his sublime idealism, it is not 
in order to wander after him to far-off, unknown and unseen 
regions but rather to learn of him how to interpret and 
glorify the visible and palpable results of the nation’s labors, 
and so reveal to his compatriots the mysterious poetry of 
science and the divine meaning hidden in the most material 
operations of industry. 

Surely for all of us who believe in the destiny of the West, 
here is a prophetic signal. When the spirit of a people is con- 
centrated and expressed thus in an individual genius, that 
people is very near, I believe, a complete consciousness of 
itself and consequently of a national art. The United States 
owe their origin to revolt, their greatness to industry; after 
having been the soldiers of independence it will be given 
them to become the poets of it; after having constructed 
marvelous machines it will be given them, Prometheuses tri- 
umphant, to animate them with the immortal breath. 

















JAMES SWAN: AGENT OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC 


1794-1796 
HOWARD C. RICE 


HE impact of the French Revolution on life in the 

United States is a familiar story to historians of late 
eighteenth-century America. The diplomatic complications 
arising from it, the yeast-like effect of its doctrines, its in- 
fluence as a “ precipitant of parties” and as a stimulus to 
American shipping have all been discussed and studied. The 
very persistence and intricacy of the negotiations concerning 
America’s rights as a neutral are an indication of the im- 
portance of her war-time trade during this period. At the 
time of the American Revolution France had exported war 
supplies to the United States and imported ideas. Twenty 
years later she was exporting ideas and importing war ma- 
terials. These imports from America were a factor in the eco- 
nomic life of the country and consequently in the success or 
failure of the Revolution. 

One significant episode in the story of these commercial 
contacts between revolutionary France and the United States 
seems to have escaped general notice. The activities of Mr. 
James Swan, of Boston, merchant and financier, who from 
1794 to 1796 was the official purchasing agent of the French 
government in the United States, deserve more attention than 
they have attracted. The extensive operations of this “ French 
Agency” are so closely interwoven with the domestic and 
foreign affairs of both France and the United States that only 
a summary account of its activities can be given here. 

James Swan was forty years of age when he was entrusted 
with the important mission of purchasing supplies in America 
for the French government. He had risen rapidly in the world 
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since his humble birth in Fifeshire, Scotland. While still a 
boy, he had crossed to New England, like the traditional 
penniless immigrant of American legend. Boston was then 
seething with the discontent and the disputes which preceded 
the Revolution. Young Swan, as an apprentice in a prosperous 
mercantile house near Faneuil Hall, was close to the nerve 
centre of the trouble. He joined with the “ Sons of Liberty ” 
in their rioting, and on a December night in 1773 dressed up 
as a Mohawk to help throw a cargo of tea from East India 
House into Boston Harbor — the auspicious beginning of a 
career that was never lacking in picturesque incidents. The 
war enabled Swan, as it did many others, to climb the social 
ladder rapidly. Although he did some military service, his 
chief activities were of an administrative nature —in the 
Massachusetts legislature and on the board of war. In the 
midst of these duties he found time to marry Hepzibah Clarke, 
thereby linking himself with the gentry of the state and ac- 
quiring a considerable fortune. 

At the close of the war he launched a wide variety of 
commercial ventures, including speculation in Maine lands, 
Boston real estate, and confiscated loyalist property. The 
post-war economic depression, which was at its worst in 1786, 
gravely affected Swan’s prosperity. He helped suppress the 
uprising of backwoods debtors under Daniel Shays, only to 
find that he himself was on the verge of bankruptcy. For 
one thing, he held far too many continental securities which 
the “wickedness and relaxed state of government,” accord- 
ing to his theory, had rendered valueless. This Scotch-Yankee 

1 This information on Swan’s early career has been gathered from various 
sources, chief of which are: Michaud, Biographie universelle; H. W. Small, 
A History of Swan’s Island, Maine (Elisworth, Maine, 1898); 1 Proceedings, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, xm (December 16, 1873), 209-210; David 
Hess, Johann-Caspar Schweizer, Ein Charakterbild aus dem Zeitalter der 
franzdsischen Revolution, Jakob Baechtold, Editor, (Berlin, 1884). There is 
a brief article by Robert LaFollette in the Dictionary of American Biography 
ag Public Library, Manuscript 203: Letter from James Swan to 


Jeremiah Wadsworth, Boston, April 5; 1786; Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Knox Papers: Swan to Henry Knox, October 26, 1786, and February 28, 1787. 
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was rarely, however, at a loss for new schemes. At this turn in 
his affairs he set out for France to “ extricate himself” and 
rebuild his fortune. 

James Swan began his conquest of commercial France at 
Le Havre and Rouen in the early weeks of 1788. As a first 
step he set about mastering The Rudiments of the French 
Tongue by Lewis Chambaud.* He visited the important fac- 
tories in the region of Rouen; he cultivated the acquaintance 
of the prominent merchants of these ports. Some of the French 
officers with whom he had had dealings in Boston a few years 
before furnished the letters of introduction without which 
no doors would open. “ An introduction from a very par- 
ticular friend,” he wrote, “ will gain you an ellegant supper, 
but never dinner, without you’ve business with them.” * 
Other letters were supplied by Lafayette, who, in all his 
long career, could never refuse anything to any American. 
Swan's tactics can best be summed up by his own statement: 
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Wherever I be, and in whatever situation, if I cannot be ac- 
quainted with the first in the place, I make it a rule not to be ac- 
quainted at all — as I have said before, I find it much more agree- 
able, and cheaper — and besides, is supporting a character of rank 
I maintained at home, and I shall again after my return, disen- 
cumbered from the shackles and perplexities of deranged business 
and a want of money.* 


It was an excellent moment to throw off the “ shackles’ 
of “ deranged business.” The merchants and manufacturers 
of Normandy, as a result of the commercial treaty of 1786 
which had stimulated the flow of cheaper English goods into 
France, found themselves embarrassed with a large surplus. 
What better outlet for this accumulation than America, 

3 Swan's copy of Chambaud’s grammar, containing his bookplate, is in the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

4 Massachusetts Historical Society, Knox Papers: Swan to Knox, February 
Ye Historical Society, Knox Papers: Swan to Knox, March 29, 
1788. 
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hinted Swan. Further to emphasize the point he resurrected 
and refurbished a memorial on Franco-American commerce 
which he had prepared several years earlier, and which the 
French consul at Boston, M. de Létombe, had translated into 
French: Causes Which Have Hindered the Growth of Trade 
between France and the United States, with Means of Stimu- 
lating It.* 

This work, the publisher stated, was indispensable to all 
manufacturers and merchants seeking business with the 
United States. Indeed, in spite of the author’s rather trans- 
parent attempt to state his personal ambitions in universal 
terms, the book does contain much valuable and detailed 
information on the subject. The real means of stimulating 
trade with America lay, however, in a series of fortunate 
events which even Swan had not entirely foreseen. Hamilton’s 
funding bill transformed almost worthless continental se- 
curities into valuable assets which could be poured into new 
speculations. Those in power in France in 1790 and 1791 were 
favorable to private initiative and free trade. The first trou- 
bles in San Domingo interfered with the island’s food supply 
and with its exports, thereby opening up new possibilities to 
enterprising Yankees. All these events facilitated Swan’s per- 
sonal experiments in Franco-American commerce. By 1791 he 
had entered into partnership with a French firm, rechristened 
Dallarde, Swan & Cie., which had profitable contracts from 


6 Causes qui se sont opposées aux progrés du commerce, entre la France, et 
les Etats-Unis de l’ Amérique. Avec les moyens de V'accélérer, et la comparaison 
de la dette nationale de l’Angleterre, de la France, et des Etats-Unis; en six 
lettres addressées 4 Monsieur le Marquis de la Fayette. Traduit sur le manuscrit 
anglais du Colonel Swan, ancien membre de la législation [sic] de la République 
de Massachusset [sic]. . . . A Paris, A Imprimerie de L. Potier de Lille, rue 
Favart, no. 5. 1790. Et chez les Marchands de Nouveautés. According to the 
author’s foreword, dated at Paris on July 22, 1789, this book is an enlarged 
form of a memorial written at the suggestion of Lafayette during his visit to 
America in 1784, and translated into French by the consul at Boston, M. de 
Létombe. A manuscript copy of the earlier version may be found in the ar- 
chives of the foreign office, in Paris: Etats-Unis, Mémoires et Documents, xv, 
folios 4-46. It was enclosed with Létombe’s consular dispatch of March 1, 1787. 
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the ministry of the marine. “ The springs of universal motion 
are in my tongue and hands,” Swan wrote enthusiastically to 
his old friend, General Knox.’ Even greater opportunities 
were just around the corner. 


In the early months of 1793 England, Spain, and the 
Netherlands joined the coalition against the new French 
Republic. The struggle immediately spread over the seven 
seas, and placed the French face to face with a variety of new 
probiems. Not the least of these was the fight against the 
attempted English blockade, which aggravated the already 
serious question of war materials and food supply. The 
ministry of the interior and various committees fumbled 
with the problem. Finally, in the autumn of 1793, the com- 
mittee of public safety, by then under the domination of 
Robespierre, set up an economic dictatorship for the mobili- 
zation of natural resources. For this purpose there was es- 
tablished in October, 1793, a commission des subsistances, 
or food administration, whose activities, although far less 
sensational and therefore less generally known than those of 
the revolutionary tribunal, nevertheless belong in any com- 
plete picture of the period.* This commission, in dealing with 
the problem of the food supply for the army and civil popu- 
lation, engaged in a wide variety of activities, including the 
improvement of agriculture and industry, and the supervision 
of all foreign commerce. One of the reasons for setting up 
this commission was to fight private speculation and profiteer- 
ing. Although the members referred scornfully to the bank- 
ers, “ ces hommes sans patrie,’ and bombastically inveighed 
against the “ narrow-minded and anti-republican ” spirit of 
the merchants, they found it impossible to dispense with the 

7 Massachusetts Historical Society, Knox Papers: Fragment of a letter from 
Paris, about 1791-1792. 

8 For the activities of this commission, see La Commission des subsistances 
de Van II. Procés-verbaux et actes, Pierre Caron, Editor, (Paris, 1924-1925) ; 
A. Mathiez, La Vie chére et le mouvement social sous la Terreur (Paris, 1927) ; 


La Révolution francaise, LXxvi (1925) : G. Lefebvre, “ Le commerce extérieur 
en l’an II,” 133-155 and 214-243. 
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services of these men — especially where trade with foreign 
countries was involved. The firm of James Swan & Cie. was 
equal to the occasion. 

True to his rule of being acquainted with “ the first in the 
place,” Swan was.on excellent terms with the members of 
the commission des subsistances. “ First” and “last” were 
rapidly changing positions. Since 1788 the liberal aristocrats 
who had helped Swan upon his arrival in France had left 
the scene, soon to be followed by the free-trade Girondists. 
Jacobins were now in their place. Swan had weathered all 
these political storms. The painter, John Trumbull, when 
unable to obtain passports in revolutionary Paris, once car- 
ried his picture of Bunker Hill into police headquarters, 
with highly satisfactory results. Similarly, Swan knew the 
value of a reference to his own participation in the Ameri- 
can Revolution, when perfidious Albion, the arch-tyrant, 
was trampling on the people’s liberty! Such arguments car- 
ried weight with susceptible policemen and hysterical in- 
quisitors, but the more realistic food administrators had 
other reasons for respecting the person of James Swan. The 
fact was that he knew foreign sources of supply and knew the 
methods of importing into France. He himself was thoroughly 
aware of the value of his knowledge. 

During the winter of 1793-1794, from his headquarters at 
63, rue de la Réunion (ci-devant rue Montmorency) , James 
Swan addressed to the commission a series of memoranda deal- 
ing with the question of trade with neutrals, in general, and 
with the resources of his own firm, in particular. These memo- 
randa are still in existence and provide an interesting sum- 
mary of the situation.* From the United States, and other 
neutral countries, France needed to import wheat, rice, 
indigo, tobacco, naval stores, salt meats, leather, dried peas 
and beans, and, finally, potash, pearlash, and saltpeter. But 
to pay for these she could not afford to export specie or draw 


® Archives Nationales, Paris, F11. 223. This paragraph and the two follow- 
ing it are based on these memoranda. 
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upon her slender credits abroad. The only means of pay- 
ment was an exchange of goods, and the only goods France 
could export at the time were those of a non-essential or 
“luxury” nature. Swan analyzed in great detail the type 
of article which American consumers would purchase. For 
example, he pointed out, there was in the United States a 
market for fine furniture, statues, mirrors, clocks, and other 
articles from the former mansions of royalty and the nobility. 
Silks, taffetas, satins, laces, now scorned by good French Re- 
publicans as the livery of tyrants, might still be sold in 
America. He even specified the colors preferred in taffetas: 
“ brown, ramoneur, Quaker, white, black, pink, gray, blue 
and chocolate.” There was, too, a demand for silk stockings, 
“but few of de luxe quality.” Finally, there were fine wines 
and brandies, for more than one émigré had left a well-stocked 
cellar behind him, happy to escape with his skin. 

To encourage this exportation of luxury goods and im- 
portation of essential food and raw materials, Swan had 
several definite suggestions to offer. Fix the prices in advance, 
and as high as possible, he urged. 


Trade being the exchange of goods, the discussion over their 
value, which results, of necessity, makes the individuals concerned 
selfish, and it would be a great mistake to expect any patriotism in 
these circumstances; but this selfishness can be turned to the ad- 
vantage of the nation, for by encouraging merchants you are sure 
to get everything you need, even from the inhabitants of the 
enemy’s country. 


Offer to buy cargoes in the ports, pay immediately, let the 
ships depart without asking any questions as to their prov- 
enance, and even Englishmen and Dutchmen will bring you 
wheat and gunpowder! 

Another means of obtaining supplies from the enemy was 
a previous agreement whereby vessels flying the English flag 
would allow themselves to be captured off Dieppe, Le Havre, 
or Saint-Valéry. Swan’s own business connections in London, 
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Hamburg, and Spain, as well as his intimacy with a large 
number of American captains for whom he was the agent, 
would enable him to supervise such manceuvres successfully. 
His firm was thoroughly acquainted with all the sure means 
of “ neutralizing” cargoes. But above all, Swan warned the 
commission in his various memoranda, secrecy must sur- 
round all such commercial operations. Furthermore, the firm 
of James Swan & Cie. would be charmed to undertake any 
operations entrusted to them “on a 2% commission basis, 
clear of all charges.” 

Swan’s memoranda were not pigeon-holed. On the con- 
trary, his advice was heeded and his offers of assistance ac- 
cepted. The records of the commission des subsistances con- 
tain traces of its dealings with a number of Americans: Joel 
Barlow, Benjamin Jarvis, Mark Leavenworth, Michael 
O’ Mealy, Benjamin Hichborn, G. W. Murray, George Meade, 
D. Parcoeur, and others.*° No name occurs so frequently as 
Swan’s. A report of February, 1794, indicates that payments to 
the amount of 20 million pounds (livres tournois) were due 
his firm, which had been importing leather from Lisbon, 
potash from Dantzig, saltpeter from Amsterdam, and a wide 
variety of commodities from America: wheat, rice, potash 
and pearlash, whale oil, beef, pork, dried peas and beans." 

This prosperous business continued through the winter 
and spring months of 1794, but it was not until that summer 
that Swan’s big moment came. All that had gone before was a 
mere apprenticeship. In April, 1794, the commission des 
subsistances was dissolved. This was but one symptom of the 
reaction against the Jacobin dictatorship, which was soon 
to come to an end with Robespierre’s death on July 28, and 
the so-called Thermidorean reaction. Policies and personnel 
might change, but the problem of fighting famine and sup- 
plying the armies remained. The work of the commission des 
subsistances was continued by an organization with a slightly 


10 Caron, La Commission des subsistances de l’an I, index. 
11 Caron, La Commission des subsistances de l’an I, 1, 658-670. 
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different name, the commission du commerce et approvision- 
nements, characterized by a relaxing of regimentation and a 
resort to liberal economy.’* The whole reaction represented, 
to a certain extent, the return of the middle classes to power, 
with bankers and business-men once again in the saddle." 
Among the “ first in the place” were many of Swan’s old 
friends. Small wonder, therefore, that he should make the 
most of this circumstance. 

The new commission set about reorganizing the system of 
purchases abroad. All such transactions were taken out of the 
hands of diplomatic and consular officials; all special agents 
were revoked, and trade with neutrals was placed in the hands 
of four commercial firms, known for their probity and at- 
tachment to the cause of liberty. A decree of the committee 
of public safety, dated 2g Messidor Year II (July 17, 1794) 
appointed the following to these positions: J. B. Rossy and 
André Neveu, at Genoa; Constantin Brun, at Copenhagen; 
Balthazar-Elie Abbema, at Altona; and James Swan & Cie. 
for North America.* A few weeks later Johann-Caspar 
Schweizer, a Swiss banker from Zurich, who had long been es- 
tablished in Paris, was appointed as an associate to Swan. In 
order to surround the operations of the agency with as much 
secrecy as possible, Swan & Schweizer were to be known in 
official correspondence as “ Jones & Gaspard.” 

During the late summer and early autumn of 1794 instruc- 
tions to Jones & Gaspard were elaborated, and plans for their 

12 A convenient chronological list of the different governmental agencies 
which dealt with the question of supplies during the Revolution is the 
“ tableau récapitulatif des organes administratifs chargés, de 1788 a l’an V, du 
commerce des cereales,” published in the Bulletin trimestriel of the Com- 
mission de recherche et de publication des documents relatifs 4 la vie éco- 
nomique de la Révolution (1906), Number 1, 128. 

13 See G. Lefebvre, Les Thermidoriens (Paris, 1937), especially the sixth 
chapter. 

14 Archives of the foreign office: Etats-Unis, Correspondance politique, 
Supplément, xx, folio 156: “ Extrait du Registre des Arrétés du Comité de 
Salut Public de la Convention Nationale. Du 29 messidor an 2me de la 
République Francaise une et indivisible.” This arrété is not included in 


F. V. A. Aulard, Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public (Paris, 1889- 
1923) . 
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mission to America mapped out.*®* They were instructed to 
proceed to the United States in order to purchase for the 
French Republic such “ food supplies, provisions, naval muni- 
tion, raw materials and merchandize” as the commission 
might indicate. Purchases of flour, for example, might be 
made up to a quantity of 5,600,000 barrels; rice, up to 400,000 
hundredweight. These purchases were to be shipped to France 
in American bottoms, in the hope that “ free ships would 
make free goods,” and in the case of seizure by the British, 
the agency was to assume the responsibility of pressing claims 
for recovery or damages. 

To help pay for these extensive purchases Swan & Schweizer 
were authorized to export a certain amount of bullion, the 
product of the melting of ecclesiastical ornaments and other 
confiscated objects then being carried on by the French gov- 
ernment. But the most important credit granted to them was 
the proceeds from luxury goods estimated at some seven mil- 
lion pounds, which they were authorized to export and sell 
in America. The agents might choose these from among the 
stocks of confiscated goods stored in the national warehouses: 
silks and satins, vases and mirrors, even books and pianos. 
The cargoes of prizes captured from the British — Madeira 
wine, for instance — would go to swell the volume of goods 
offered to American purchasers. Furthermore, Swan was au- 
thorized to use the proceeds from the sale of French prizes 
in American ports, and was also charged with the provision- 
ing of French naval vessels in American waters. 

With these varied instructions and responsibilities, Swan 
set sail for America in the late autumn of 1794. He had not 
been home for nearly seven years. The depression of 1786 

15 “Commission donnée aux Citoyens James Swan et Schweizer par la 
Commission du commerce et approvisionnements, le 8 Thermidor an II (vue 
et approuvée par le Comité de Salut Public, 10 Thermidor) ”; “ Extrait du 
Registre des Arrétés du Comité de Salut Public. Du 15 Vendémiaire an III”; 
Letter from the Commission du commerce et approvisionnements to citizens 
James Swan and Schweizer, 2 Brumaire, Year III. These instructions are in the 


archives of the foreign office: Etats-Unis, Correspondance politique, Sup- 
plément, xx. None of them is in Aulard. 
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seemed remote, indeed. The “ perplexities of deranged busi- 
ness " were not troubling him now. Once again, America was 
the land of opportunity. 

Swan reached America in December, 1794, and with the 
new year the “ commercial agency ” of Swan & Schweizer be- 
gan doing business.** Schweizer, incidentally, had been de- 
layed on the way, but his absence or presence never greatly 
concerned his partner. Headquarters were established at Phila- 
delphia, then the seat of the federal government. Sub-agents 
were appointed in all the principal ports: John Vaughan, at 
Philadelphia; John Murray, at New York; Mason & Fenwick, 
at Georgetown; Samuel & Joseph Sterett, at Baltimore; W. & J. 
Thayer, at Charleston; Caleb Gardner, at Newport; Elias 
Derby, at Salem; Myers, at Norfolk; William Armistead & 
Company, at Alexandria; N. & J. Cuslie at Petersburg; and 
Henry Jackson, at Boston. All these firms could be “ de- 
pended upon ” as true friends to France and liberty. If their 
political principles were suspected, the business was entrusted 
to some one else, as the case of Messrs. Sterett of Baltimore, 
who found the agency taken from them in September, 1795. 

Such precautions in the choice of agents were necessary, 
for it was highly important that knowledge of the shipments 
to France be kept from the British agents. Hammond, the Brit- 
ish minister, was communicating to naval officers off the 
American coast and to his home government as much as he 
could find out about the activities of the Swan & Schweizer 
agency. On the basis of such information a secret order-in- 
council was issued to British naval officers on April 25, 1795, 
instructing them to seize all provision ships which they might 


16 All statements concerning the activities of the agency are, unless other- 
wise indicated, based on the papers classified as “ Agence Swan,” in the ar- 
chives of the foreign office: Etats-Unis, Correspondance politique, Supplement, 
XXI-xxIv. These papers include correspondence between Swan and the French 
legation in the United States, instructions to the agency from the French 
government, reports on the agency by Adet, the minister, and Wante, the 
auditor, as well as vouchers, bills of lading, etc., which Swan turned over to 
the auditor. They were once in the archives of the French legation in the 
United States, and were not returned to Paris until later, probably at some 
time during the nineteenth century. 
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have reason to believe were bound for France.’ Upon several 
occasions during his business trips Swan expressed the fear 
that his papers might be tampered with by Hammond's hire- 
lings. In an attempt to outwit this British surveillance, all 
cargoes for France were thoroughly “ neutralized,” that is, 
they were sent in the name of the American shippers, on 
vessels manned by American captains and flying the American 
flag, with fictitious destinations. In order to avoid dealing 
with American insurance companies, and thereby increasing 
the chances of detection, the cargoes were insured by a com- 
pany in Denmark, with premiums paid through Messrs. 
Lubbert & Dumas, Swan’s correspondents in Hamburg. 

At the end of August, 1795, Swan was able to report that 
one hundred and five shiploads of provisions had been sent 
to France. By the end of the year the number had increased 
to one hundred and thirteen. The contents varied: there was 
lumber from Wiscasset, rice from Charleston, fish from Bos- 
ton, but especially flour, cornmeal, beef, and pork from all 
the ports. The cargoes were unloaded at Bordeaux or Le 
Havre, where they were taken care of by the agents of John 
Higginson, “ merchant of Paris ’’ — the son of a good Boston 
Federalist! Of these one hundred and thirteen ships, only 
seventeen were taken by the British. None of these was con- 
demned by the British admiralty courts, and eventually an 
adjustment or restitution was decreed in nearly every case. 
Mr. Joseph Hall, a Boston attorney, was regularly employed 
in London by Swan for the purpose of “ pursuing with rigor- 
ous attention the recovery of the cargoes ” of captured ships. 
Mr. W. Mariotte, the son.of a judge of the high court of 
admiralty, seems to have helped out now and then. Even 
Gouverneur Morris, “ late minister to Paris,” was offered a 
gratification of one thousand pounds for each cargo he might 
recover! Swan could with some justice point to the success 
of his system, and boast of his knowledge of neutralizing. 


17 American Journal of International Law, xxvii (1934): J. T. Newcomb, 
“ New Light on Jay’s Treaty,” 685-692. 
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Neutralizing cargoes was, however, comparatively simple 
work beside all the other difficulties and uncertainties that 
beset Swan & Schweizer’s agency. It was not easy to purchase 
provisions at the prices they were ready to pay. In the summer 
of 1795, according to one of Swan’s letters, the price of wheat 
and flour, as well as of salted meats, had risen to one hundred 
and fifty per cent. of the price in normal times. But the pur- 
chases made by the agency were sufficiently important to 
affect the market-prices of these commodities. Swan found 
that he could “ manoeuvre the market” by stopping pur- 
chases entirely for a number of weeks, and resuming them 
when prices had come down. He had tried these tactics with 
success in making purchases of rice in January, 1795. It was, 
however, a loss of time. From famine-ridden France he was 
receiving complaints that provisions were not coming in fast 
enough. “I am blamed,” he protested, “for not making 
arrive those vessels I had expedited, as if I had had the winds 
in my possession and under my control. If they were, but 
for one hour, I would make good use of them against the 
enemies of France! ” 

The purchase of provisions admitted of no delay. Even 
their payment, although it might be deferred, could not 
wait indefinitely. The French government had theoretically, 
at least, provided the agency with sufficient credits. Those 
shipments of luxury goods which the British did not intercept 
were being disposed of as fast as they arrived. Newspapers 
in all the coastal cities carried advertizements similar to the 
one in the Boston Gazette for February 16, 1795, announcing 
that Russell & Clapp, auctioneers, Number 8 Foster’s Wharf, 
would sell: 


1000 packages of French Goods as follows — 12 cases of Cam- 
bricks, 12 bales of Broadcloths, 14 cases of Looking Glasses, 16 do. 
elegant China Ware, do. Fans, 92 do. Walking Sticks, 13 do. 
Gauzes, 1 case Laces, 12 do. Millinery, 26 do. Perfumery, 12 
do. Feathers and Plumes, 3 do. women’s and men’s Slippers, 10 do. 
House Furniture, 8 trunks Leather Gloves. 
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But the market for elegant walking-sticks and looking-glasses 
was, after all, limited. Paris had been exporting newer fash- 
ions, so that many American citizens and citizenesses pre- 
ferred tricolor cockades to feathers and plumes. 

In January, 1795, the French government had placed an 
even more important credit at the disposal of the Swan & 
Schweizer agency. By a decree of the committee of public 
safety, dated 6 Pluvidse Year III (January 25, 1795), Swan 
was empowered to negotiate for a final liquidation of the 
American debt to France, and to use these funds for the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs..* The money had been loaned to the 
colonies in the dark days of the American Revolution — now 
that the tables were turned, what more appropriate time for 
a final settlement? The United States had failed to meet its 
obligations until 1790, at which time, thanks to Hamilton's 
financial policy, regular payments on the debt were begun. 
The final instalments fell due in 1802. Several schemes for 
an anticipated payment of the balance had been discussed, 
but it remained for Swan to accomplish this, as a result of 
consultations with Oliver Wolcott, secretary of the treasury, 
in May and June, 1795.”* 


18 Aulard, Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public, x1x, 679: 

“ The debt due to the French Republic from the United States of America 
is placed at the disposal of James Swan & Company. He is authorized to secure 
its settlement and recovery from the said States. 

“The reimbursement which will come from this national debt shall be 
employed by citizen Swan in the purchase of grain and food stuffs for the 
account of the Republic under the orders of the Commission of Supplies, and 
the excess, if there be one, shall be paid into the national Treasury.” 

19 Revue de Paris, xxx, 3 (1925): F. V. A. Aulard, “ La Dette américaine 
envers la France,” 319-338, 524-550, and “ quelques precisions documentaires ” 
on this article in La Révolution frangaise, Lxxvit, 111-124. Paul Leclerq, 
Une Dette interalliée au XVIIIe siécle (Paris, 1927) , reprint from the Revue 
des Jeunes, is largely based on Aulard’s article, but prints some useful extracts 
from the documents in the archives of the foreign office. “ Copie de la cor- 
respondance entre le Ministre des Finances des Etats-Unis et James Swan 
Agent de la République frangaise. Mai 1795,” is in the archives of the foreign 
office: Etats-Unis, Correspondance politique, Supplement, xx, folios 181-188. 
American State Papers: Finance, 1, 360: Communicated by the treasury depart- 
ment to the House of Representatives, December 14, 1795: “. . . the ac- 
counts subsisting between the United States and France have been finally 
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During the preceding March, the Congress had authorized 
the secretary of the treasury to convert the foreign debt into 
a domestic one by issuing United States stock equal to the 
balance due abroad.” This action, taken upon the advice of 
the retiring secretary, Hamilton, was intended to obviate the 
necessity and inconveniences of borrowing from bankers in 
Amsterdam (then in the throes of revolution) the sums neces- 
sary for meeting debt payments.”* In an agreement signed on 
June 15, 1795, Wolcott, on behalf of the government of the 
United States, agreed to place in the hands of James Swan, 
agent of the French Republic, United States certificates to 
the value of 11,156,473 livres tournois ($2,024,900), a sum 
equal to the principal, interest, and arrears due on the French 
debt.** The American government, it may be added, was less 
interested in helping out a sister-republic in distress, than it 
was in ridding itself of what had become an embarrassing 
political obligation. 

Thus it was that in the summer of 1795 investors in America 
and abroad were offered a large amount of “ transferable 
stock of the United States, redeemable at the pleasure of the 
government,” bearing interest at five and one-half and at four 
and one-half per cent. The investment proved to be a sound 
one, but for the time being Swan was chiefly interested in a 
quick sale of the bonds in order to make cash payments for 
supplies. Suspecting this fact, speculators attempted to make 
the most of the situation. A considerable number were eventu- 


adjusted to the satisfaction of an authorized agent of the French republic; 
the instalments which fell dye in the present year have been paid at the 
treasury and the remainder of the debt has been subscribed to the proposed 
loan and converted into funded domestic stock bearing interest at five and 
one-half and four and one-half per centum per annum.” 

20 United States Public Statutes at Large, 1, 433: “ An Act making further 
provision for the Support of Public Credit, and for the redemption of the 
Public Debt,” March 3, 1795. 

21 American State Papers: Finance (Washington, 1832), 327 and 331: 
Hamilton's Report on Public Credit, January, 1795. 

22 American State Papers: Finance, 380: “ A Statement shewing the final 
liquidation of the French Loans, etc.,” Treasury Department, January 16, 
1796. See, also, Leclerq, Une Dette interalliée au XVIIIe siécle, 45-46. 
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ally sold through the firm of Cazenove of London, so that 
more than one British investor unwittingly helped feed his 
enemies! This liquidation of the French debt had one un- 
expected result. Since 1793 the French legation in the United 
States had been in the habit of using a portion of the Ameri- 
can payments to meet current expenses of the legation and 
consulates. These funds were now diverted into supplies, and 
no more came from France. At that moment, French finances 
were in a worse state than they had yet been since the be- 
ginning of the Revolution.” 

The credit of the French government in the United States 
depended upon Swan, who, as a result, found himself in a 
very tight place. To meet their expenses the French minister 
and consul-general demanded advances from the agency. Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Thayer and all the sub-agents were clamor- 
ing for money to pay for the wheat they had bought. The 
luxury goods and the United States stock would not sell fast 
enough. The treasury refused to remit duties on brandies 
and wines. To make matters worse, silver ingots brought 
from France had to be sent to London for assaying because 
the American assay-master had died! Money had to be bor- 
rowed somewhere. The Bank of the United States, at a special 
meeting of its directors, decided not to help out; the bankers 
in Baltimore and New York were equally unsympathetic. It 
was all perfectly clear to Swan: “ They are all in heart against 
France,” he wrote to Adet from Philadelphia on August 6, 
1795» 

. and conspire with the British merchants and usurers and 
stock jobbers, to plunder the Republique here, as well as in France. 
In the present case I have nothing left, but to borrow about 50,000 
dollars on the best terms I can, by a deposit of funds and hasten on 
to Boston, where I shall find the directors of the Massachusetts and 
Union Banks very well disposed to assist me personally, more so as 


23 See, for example, Lefebvre, Les Thermidoriens, 102-104. See, also, Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association (1903), u: “ Correspondence 
of French Ministers to the United States, 1791-1797,” F. J. Turner, Editor, 
749: Adet’s dispatch of July 17, 1795. 
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agent of France —and to remit the money here in the speediest 
way possible. In the meantime I shall take care to support the 
Credit of the Administration by making deposits from day to day 
to meet the acceptances of the Consul General. 


All this was an additional affront to France, so why should 
she “ continue to waste herself by acts of friendship, in favour 
of a country, the administrators of whose government must be 
well known to be enemies of France?” 

Why indeed? The question was being frequently asked in 
that summer of 1795. The “friends of France and true 
liberty ” were united in a solid front against Jay's treaty with 
England. This document was signed the preceding November 
at the time Swan was preparing to embark from France for 
his mission to the United States, but although it reached 
America in March, the terms had not been published, and 
even the Senate debate had taken place behind closed doors. 
The worst suspicions of the Anglophobes were confirmed 
when extracts of the treaty were published in Benjamin 
Franklin Bache’s Aurora on June 29, 1795. The Senate had 
ratified the treaty on June 24 but had not authorized its 
publication. The news burst like a bombshell. 

James Swan, for one, was ready for the explosion. He 
had, in fact, helped prepare it. The accounts of the French 
legation for secret expenses show that on the 5th Messidor 
Year III (June 23, 1795) there was paid out to Swan “ the 
sum of 500 guineas (2,333 dollars) which he paid to have a 
copy of the treaty concluded between John Jay, and Lord 
Grenville.” ** Adet, the French minister, wrote to his gov- 
ernment that he bought a copy of the treaty from “ a senator ” 
and gave extracts to Bache for publication.** It was common 
knowledge at the time that this senator was Stevens Thomson 


24 Archives of the foreign office: Etats-Unis, Correspondance politique, 
Supplement, xix, 171 ff.: “ Piéces de Comptabilité 1795-1796-1797. Légation 
de Philadelphie.” 

25 Turner, “ Correspondence of French Ministers to the United States, 
1791-1797," 741: Adet’s dispatch of July 3, 1795. 
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Mason, of Virginia.** It is difficult, therefore, to escape the 
conclusion that it was he who received the handsome sum 
of “ 2,333 dollars” through the intermediary of Swan. These 
conspirators all hoped that publication of the terms of the 
treaty would create a popular reaction strong enough to 
alarm the Senate and dissuade the President from signing it. 
In spite of the reaction, the Senate stood fast, and President 
Washington affixed his signature on August 14, 1795. 
Powerless to effect the defeat of the treaty, the French 
sympathizers nevertheless used it to incite public opinion 
against “ Tyrants and Tyranny.” Swan joined in the chorus: 


Yankee Doodle! sing Ca Ira! 
Keep it up for ever; 

Drive the Tories far away, 
Now’s your time or never. 


In Boston, for instance, a town-meeting publicly protested 
against the treaty; whereupon a committee of respectable 
federalist merchants, styling themselves “the Dissenters,” 
protested against the town-meeting. In one newspaper article 
Swan castigated these dissenters, and in another proclaimed 
that “ it is time to purge the government of such enemies to 
the true interest of the country; and place more honest and 
more patriotic persons in their stead — which is the cry of 
MILLIONS.” ** To insure a proper note of furor in the press, 
Swan distributed gratifications to some of the editors, to 
Messrs. Adams and Larkin of the Independent Chronicle, for 
instance.** “ The British pay well,” he had told the French 
minister — why should the French not do likewise? 

Swan had the ear of the French representatives in America, 
but was not so certain of the favor of the authorities in Paris. 

26 Dictionary of American Biography: Article on Mason by Thomas P. 
Abernethy. 

27 The Boston Independent Chronicle, October 26, 1795. The article, un- 
signed, in the form of a “ Letter for the Chronicle,” is dated, “ District of 


Maine, October 14.” 
28 “ Piéces de Comptabilité,” folios 329 and 348. 
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Stories came back about calumnies and denunciations of the 
agency. An investigation and auditing of accounts was or- 
dered, which entirely exonerated Swan from any suspicion 
of mismanagement. Such incidents, however, touched his 
pride and made him zealous in sending “ moral and pecuniary 
accounts” back to France. To these he often added political 
ideas for the committee’s consideration. The gist of his doc- 
trine was that the British had been taking hundreds of Ameri- 
can vessels, that Mr. Jay had been sent to London to receive 
redress, but instead “ made a treaty very disgraceful to this 
country and very injurious in its operation to France.” Seven- 
eighths of the American people were against it, and in their 
indignation, were looking to France “to render them that 
justice which it appears our executive has determined to 
deny us, by uniting with Great Britain in a league against 
our Constitutional and natural rights.” France should de- 
mand of the United States executive a formal renunciation of 
the treaty, a restitution for American provision ships cap- 
tured by the British on their way to the French West Indies, 
an unequivocal American alliance with France, and finally an 
American loan of from twenty to four hundred millions. Until 
these things were done, all “ negotiations, reimbursements 
and dedommagements to Americans "’ ought to be suspended. 
And remember, “ no government perhaps was ever so avide 
in its members after money. Give the means to the Minister, 
and he will be able to do what you wish.” These were “ the 
observations of a man who knows his country and who is a 
friend to both nations,” Swan modestly concluded.”* 

The encirclement of France was broken by the treaties with 
Spain, Prussia, and Holland signed in 1795 at Basel and The 
Hague. This circumstance, and the excellent crops in 1796 
somewhat relieved the acute situation as to food. The neces- 
sity for American foodstuffs being thus lessened, and funds 


29 Archives of the foreign office: Etats-Unis, Correspondance politique, 
Supplement, xxu, folios 31-35: “ Jones of the house of Jones & Gaspard 
[Swan] to Messrs. composing the Comité of Salut Public, Boston, 26 August 
1795." 
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being lacking, Swan’s purchases, which had dwindled to- 
wards the end of 1795, ceased entirely the following year. The 
firm of Swan & Schweizer closed its books on the first of 
January, 1796. The auditor's report, made the following sum- 
mer, showed that the French government was the debtor. 
As Swan became less concerned with flour, he became more 
occupied by politics, especially the presidential election of 
that autumn. He could not consider returning to France in 
the midst of such excitement. Then, as time went on, an in- 
ternational situation developed which made it highly inop- 
portune for an American in Paris, even James Swan, to press 
a claim for “ reimbursements and dedommagements.” 

The French government, now headed by the executive 
directory, in redoubling its efforts against England was led to 
stiffen its policy towards the United States. There was no lack 
of suggestions as to the policy which should be adopted. 
Swan’s political memoranda were typical of many others. 
The minister, Adet, was saying substantially the same thing. 
The Republican newspapers in the United States were raising 
the “ cry of mituions.” In Paris, Thomas Paine was writing 
violent attacks against Washington and talking about “the 
disguised traitors that call themselves Federalists.” All these 
people “ knew thcir country,” as Swan did, and were “ friends 
to both nations.” None of them, of course, paid any attention 
to Washington’s farewell address of September, 1796, with 
its advice about “inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for others.” 

In the summer of 1796 the directory decreed that trading 
neutrals (including Americans) would be treated in the 
same manner that they allowed themselves to be treated by 
England. The American elections of that autumn, which 
gave a slight victory to the Federalists, served only to in- 
crease the French determination to force a show-down with 
the American government. During 1797, “ negotiations, re- 
imbursements and dedommagements to Americans” were 
suspended, and a loan was requested. The new minister of 
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foreign affairs, M. Talleyrand, had recently visited the United 
States. He, too, knew the country: all representatives of the 
American government were “ avid after money,” why should 
they be astonished should he ask for gratifications? His re- 
quest, made through intermediaries later referred to in of- 
ficial reports as X, Y, and Z, led to the well known “ affair,” 
followed by a rupture of diplomatic relations between France 
and the United States and open naval hostilities during the 
years 1798 and 1799. 

Even Swan must have been somewhat bewildered by the 
turn events took. The application of his own favorite “ po- 
litical ideas” created a situation which made a return to 
Paris unwise. So he busied himself with other matters: a 
mansion-house in Dorchester, investments in western lands, 
and arms contracts with the state of Virginia. Schweizer, the 
forgotten partner, delayed his return home until 1801. He 
taught French and drawing to Swan’s three charming daugh- 
ters, wrote poems for his wife, Magdalena, back in Zurich, 
speculated in Virginia lands, dreamed of a model community 
there, and wrote a Critique de la civilisation. “ For six years 
I stayed in America,” he complained, “left my family, my 
European business and accomplished — nothing! And I could 
never again do anything, for a dreadful demon stood in my 
way and contrived a thousand obstacles.” *° 

Swan had no such misgivings when he returned to Europe. 
After nearly two years spent in Hamburg he was back in 
Paris in 1800. During his absence Bonaparte had acceded to 
power, but he could still find his way about government 
offices. His claim for sums still due the purchasing agency, 
amounting to about one million livres tournois, was allowed 
in 1802. The following year, when Bonaparte sold Louisiana 
to the United States, the latter country agreed to pay twelve 
million dollars and, in addition, to assume the claims of 


30 Hess, Johann-Caspar Schweizer. A French adaptation of Hess’s biog- 
raphy of his uncle is in F. Barbey, Suisses hors de Suisse. Au service des Rois 
et de la Révolution (Paris, 1914) , 211-323. 
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American citizens against France. The largest of these claims 
was that of Mr. James Swan.** 

Thus the affairs of the agency were wound up to Swan’s 
satisfaction — but not to Schweizer’s nor to that of several 
other agents and sub-agents with whom the firm had dealt. 
Swan was concerned with these affairs for the rest of his life. 
In 1808 Lubbert, of Hamburg, succeeded in having him con- 
fined in the debtors’ prison of Sainte-Pélagie, for the non-pay- 
ment of a relatively small debt, which Swan contested for 
twenty-two years. According to the grand-nephew of Mrs. 
Swan, the Reverend James Freeman Clarke, Swan 


. Tefused to allow his wife to pay the claim, declaring it unjust. 
She therefore remitted to him yearly a sum ample enough to en- 
able him to live in a handsomely furnished apartment and give 
dinner-parties in prison to his friends.** 


Rather than give in, he remained at Sainte-Pélagie until an 
amnesty, proclaimed by the July revolutionists of 1830, re- 
leased him. Less than a year later, in March, 1831, this 
“ venerable hero of American liberty, friend of Washington 
and Lafayette,” as he styled himself in his later years, went to 
meet his Creator for a final settling of accounts. 

Mrs. Hepzibah Clarke Swan became a person of impor- 
tance in and about Boston. She built herself a residence in 
Dorchester, “ in the style of a French chateau, with one large 
circular saloon reaching to the top of the house, and one large 
dining-room behind it.” “One room in the south wing was 
the library, filled with French books and French philosophical 
instruments.” As late as 1887 her grand-nephew retained a 
lively memory of her. 


Madam Swan herself was very French in her tastes and man- 
ners, a brilliant talker, telling innumerable anecdotes of what she 


31 Treaties and Conventions (Washington, 1889): “ Tableau général des 
réclamations américaines,” attached to the “ Convention for the Payment of 
Sums due by France to Citizens of the United States, signed at Paris, April 30, 
1803,” 339. See, also, Treaties and other International Acts of the United 
States, Hunter Miller, Editor, (Washington, 1931) , 1, 523, ff. 

32 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, tv, 47. 
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saw in France in the days of Robespierre. Once a year our family 
were invited to pass the day at her house; and I recollect well how 
I sat on a little stool at her feet, listening with wonder and delight 
to her eloquent narrations. The saloon and dining-room were fur- 
nished with elegant furniture brought from France, consisting of 
large arm-chairs, heavily gilt andirons, beautiful blue and gold 
vases; while on the walls were hung rare ard valuable French pic- 
tures. At dinner Madam Swan would herself open her bottle of 
rose champagne, and by a dexterous twist of the thumb cause the 
cork to fly to the ceiling. 


33 2 Proceedings, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1v, 47-48. 

















E. A. ROBINSON’S LATER POEMS 


DAVID BROWN 


HE public response to the narrative poems of Robinson 

which appeared after Tristram was chilly. The poems 
were praised, but usually with a hovering air of disappoint- 
ment or uneasiness. The enormous popular success of Tris- 
tram, largely the result of the friendly advertising efforts of 
Robinson's literary admirers, has blinded critics, if not to 
the true value of the later poems, at least to their significance 
in Robinson’s career. It is still too early to predict the meas- 
ure of permanence which these poems will enjoy in relation 
to the earlier ones. Robinson himself rarely felt disposed to 
justify a particular work, or even to judge it, in terms of such 
finality. 


One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost, 


Emerson had said, and Robinson shared this optimistic fatal- 
ism concerning his own works. For him each poem presented 
a problem which he sought to solve with that concentrated 
and devuted art which many fellow-craftsmen have admired. 
Although it is too early to judge the relative permanence 
of these later volumes, it is possible to accord them a closer 
critical attention than they have received. 

They achieve in varying degree the final aim of Robinson's 
maturest purposes in art and thought. They succeed in ap- 
proximating the total artistic intention of Robinson’s per- 
sonality from his own point of view, whether or not they 
succeed, or ever will succeed, in satisfying the needs of read- 
ers. If we approach them in this light, we can see in them ele- 
ments that will teach us not only an increased regard for this 
group of poems, but perhaps also a new appreciation and 
understanding of the meaning of the earlier and much more 
popular volumes. 
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This meaning may be sought in two ways: in a description 
of the art-form toward which Robinson had been striving, 
and in a formulation of the underlying convictions of which 
his art is the concretion. An understanding of both these 
matters leads one to the inevitable opinion, I believe, that 
Cavender’s House is immeasurably greater in its artistic 
achievement than Tristram — not that this necessarily means 
that it is a greater poem. The mere fact that it is not gen- 
erally felt to be a special kind of triumph in relation to 
Robinson’s earlier works justifies an attempt to set a value on 
its significance — and with it, in some measure, the signifi- 
cance of the later narratives —— The Glory of the Nightingales, 
Matthias at the Door, Talifer, Amaranth, and King Jasper. 

If we glance back at the earlier forms in which Robinson 
was interested, and in which many of his most popular poems 
were written, we shall see that from the beginning of his 
career, he had been concerned with contemporary characters 
and character-types. It is no accident that the most frequently 
quoted of Rebinson’s poems should be “ Richard Cory,” in 
which the tragic story ofa life is told in sixteen verses. There 
are many such studies in the early volumes— “ Reuben 
Bright,” “ Cliff Klingenhagen,” “ Aaron Stark,” etc. As he 
grew in maturity Robinson developed this character-study 
in two ways: first, by means of a more elaborate poetic form 
in which to treat character, as in the blank-verse narrative, 
“ Isaac and Archibald’; second, by an increased abstraction 
of the character-type itself within narrow limits. One has but 
to compare “ Richard Cory” (1897) with “Job the Re- 
jected” (1921) to satisfy oneself as to the increased com- 
plexity of the character who serves as theme and the increased 
abstraction of the point in character which interests Robin- 
son. Interest in contemporary character was fundamental with 
Robinson, however, and this background should always be 
kept in mind in a consideration of the later long narratives. 
These are in origin character-studies of more extended scope. 
Abstraction may occur in terms of an increased inclusive- 
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ness of the moral type depicted, or in terms of symbols. 
Robinson used this second method, also. From his earliest 
volume we may gather evidence that the symbol appealed to 
him as a device for suggesting a more inclusive world of ex- 
perience than the particular contains. “ Luke Havergal ” is 
such a poem from The Children of the Night. The title sug- 
gests a character-portrait, but the mode of art is quite unlike 
that of “ Richard Cory,” being more lyrical and connotative. 


Go to the western gate, Luke Havergal, 

There where the vines cling crimson on the wall, 
And in the twilight wait for what will come. 

The leaves will whisper there of her, and some, 
Like flying words, will strike you as they fall; 

But go, and if you listen she will call. 

Go to the western gate, Luke Havergal — 

Luke Havergal. 


This same early volume gave evidence of further interests. 
It contained a great many more philosophical or reflective 
poems than have since appeared in the Collected Poems. The 
interest that Robinson had in character was always a double 
one — he was attracted to what might be called a special case 
of significant character as in “ Richard Cory,” but frequently 
he was more attracted to the significance in more general 
terms. Characters often were but illustrations of a truth, and 
Robinson thought much in moral abstractions about the 
truth. Thus, we find didactic poetry, in which Robinson 
attempts to versify some of his convictions. The title-poem 
of The Children of the Night, “ Credo,” “The master and 
the slave go hand in hand,” and the “ Octaves ” exhibit Robin- 
son’s concern with a poetry whose appeal should lie in deftly 
formulated thought on a multitude of life’s meanings. This 
neo-classical element in his work has often been noted. 

In the form these poems take, as with the studies of char- 
acter, we may notice the existence of the lyrical method as 
well as of that of intellectual abstraction. In his philosophical 
poems one discovers a larger kind of symbolism and its effect 
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of emotional abstraction. In the first volume it finds its best 
expression in “ The Wilderness.” 


The songs that call for us to-night, they have called for men 

before us, 

And the winds that blow the message, they have blown ten 

thousand years; 

But this will end our wander-time, for we know the joy that 

waits us 

In the strangeness of home-coming, and a woman’s waiting 

eyes. 
Such poems are “ The Klondike ” in Captain Craig, the title- 
poem of The Town Down the River, and “ The Man Against 
the Sky.” 

These types can not be kept wholly separate, and indeed 
the last-mentioned poem is essentially a union of the two 
methods of philosophical poetry. It will be sufficient if one 
notices that there are two distinguishable interests of Robin- 
son's mind: a desire to depict character, and a desire to convey 
abstract truth; and that each of these interests finds two pre- 
dominating modes of expression: intellectual abstraction, and 
the emotional abstraction of symbolism. 

Robinson continued to write short poems of these different 
kinds throughout most of this career. But he very early began 
the search for something more inclusive of all these interests. 
In the much-neglected “ Captain Craig” one finds most of 
them at work, not wholly in harmony. The poem concerns an 
extraordinary character, originally suggested by an actual ac- 
quaintance, whose nature presents the paradox of success and 
failure in life, a theme to which Robinson was often to re- 
turn. The flow of the captain’s talk, earnest, whimsical, 
trifling, profound, touches this question constantly. Captain 
Craig, however, is not simply a character whose nature is in- 
teresting in itself; he is an opportunity for the setting-forth 
of the practices in contemporary American life by contrast 
with its professed ideals. “ If I was interpreting anything in 
Captain Craig,” Robinson wrote to Charles Eliot Norton, 
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it was America, I should say, rather than life. I do not mean 
to leave a final impression of anything more than hope, more 
or less obfuscated, may be, but still good-natured and real.” 
Running through the poem is the picture of a professed Chris- 
tian charity that finds itself uncertain and timid, not to say 
cruel, in face of the disreputable. The “hope” of which 
Robinson speaks concerns rather more than hope for America, 
however, for Robinson uses the captain as the mouth-piece 
of a faith in man which serves as the answer to the pessimism 
which prevailed at the end of the nineteenth century. 

“ Captain Craig” is not wholly a successful poem. The rea- 
son for its partial failure lies in the inadequacy of its artistic 
technique. The setting and narrative are far too thin to sus- 
tain the theme for nearly two thousand lines of blank verse; 
they do not disguise the extent to which the poem is a didactic 
soliloquy by Robinson himself. He had too many things to 
say, and no adequate concrete material in which to embody 
them. 

Robinson, of course, was not speaking merely for himself, 
and he was no tramp. In so far as “ Captain Craig” is not 
soliloquy, it is a kind of “ dramatic monologue.” This device 
of art was another of Robinson’s interests. Every reader knows 
the highly successful dramatic monologue on Shakespeare, 
“Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford,” and it is 
commonly assumed that Robinson achieved more success in 
this form than he actually did. It is further assumed that he 
used it often — as he did not. His most conspicuous failures 
in verse are attempts at the dramatic monologue as Browning 
perfected it. Two early poems in this form were not included 
from his first volumes in his Collected Poems — “ For Cal- 
deron ” and “ The Night Before.” “ An Island ” — Napoleon 
speaking about the time of his death — has rarely seemed a 
success to his readers. ‘“‘ Rembrandt to Rembrandt” seems 
less powerful now than it appeared to the first reviewers in 
1921. The form of dramatic monologue did not suit Robin- 
son’s temper, for he could not rest content with a character's 
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state of mind at an exciting moment in its history. He had to 
see it all round and to present what it meant. 

The few notable successes in this form, it may be noted in 
passing, invert Browning's technique. Browning made ob- 
scure people who had failed express a faith which was their 
spiritual success in advance of the great who achieved recog- 
nition. Robinson was interested directly in the characters of 
the great, and approached them — St. Paul, Lazarus, Shake- 
speare —through the meditative soliloquies of contempo- 
raries. His successful dramatic monologues, thus, are less 
dramatic than meditative. 

Something similar to direct narrative was necessary for 
Robinson’s art, and his experiments and achievements in this 
form are notable. His human interests were too complex for 
the way of simple story, as Tennyson had used the form. He 
had small concern about the picturesque, which has often 
served to disguise poverty of thought and emptiness of feel- 
ing. Even the larger world of beauty was not primarily a 
concern of his temperament. Thus, in his narratives, his pur- 
poses demand the suppression of picturesque action so that 
people may be set talking, for he was interested in the anal- 
ysis and judgment of character. Many readers thus come to 
feel that they have been unreasonably cheated of the facts 
in such poems as “ Captain Craig,” “ Tasker Norcross,” and 
“ Avon’s Harvest.” He had difficulty, indeed, with the manipu- 
lation of the details of plot and was not, perhaps, very in- 
ventive in this respect. 

It is likely that one important reason for Robinson’s use 
of the Arthurian material was the release it afforded him from 
the supplying of those external facts which were outside his 
interest. The plots were ready-made, and the reader could 
supply whatever he did not care to give. Hence, Merlin, 
Lancelot, and Tristram each presented him with a setting and 
plot for that triangular character relationship of husband- 
wife-and-friend which he was often to use in contemporary 
settings. Thus the Arthurian poems are to be regarded as 
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transitional in the development of Robinson's art, though 
we need not stress the point too much. Merlin and Lancelot 
could have taught him all he needed to know; the Tristram 
probably contained its own inherent and compelling appeal 
to the author of the other two. 

Robinson was striving to gain mastery of a form for the 
presentation of contemporary life in which he could achieve 
at once the immediacy which is necessary in the presentation 
of vital action and the detachment which is necessary for con- 
veying his sense of its meaning. He needed for the expression 
of his total talent an opportunity for detached analysis of soul 
which the lyric or dramatic monologue resists. At the same 
time he needed a form in which he could express the sense of 
immediate contact with a soul which is more the function of 
drama and dramatic monologue than of poetic narrative. 
Drama set him too much within the requirements of actual 
description of psychological states and forbade him the exer- 
cise of judgment and reflection which were his supreme gifts; 
mere narrative required too much decoration and too much 
attention to externals. 

In The Man Who Died Twice he approached his form in 
those sections which recorded a dream. There, with a char- 
acter selected from the modern world, he could draw on a 
wealth of tradition and knowledge and poetic symbol in the 
record of a dream world. The character was an artist, how- 
ever, and literature is more intelligible to the mass of men 
when it is not written about artists. Roman Bartholow took 
the way of symbols in part: a redeemer who betrayed the re- 
deemed, a lover who emerged from delusion, a dead soul who 
sought real death. These things were of more value than 
many Tristrams or Merlins or Lancelots in the development 
of Robinson’s search for a modern art. But there was still 
something perhaps a trifle thorny and obscure about Robin- 
son’s themes, and unquestionably much that failed in gen- 
eral interest about the characters. There is also— wherever 
Robinson is unsure of himself —a kind of irrelevant and 
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capricious whimsicality of detail, which may be a mask to 
cover a half-consciously perceived difficulty. A restraint in 
enthusiasm for these two works is always understandable. 

It is with Cavender’s House that Robinson's goal is 
achieved, for here the diverse intentions of his art are fused 
into a lucid unity. The story is clear and powerful: Cavender, 
who had twelve years before murdered his wife, Laramie, in 
a sudden fury of jealousy, has returned to his house and the 
scene of the crime. In the moonlight he converses with the 
apparition of his dead wife, and the result of their conversa- 
tion is his conversion to a new mode of action. The poem 
ends with the suggestion that he will give himself up to jus- 
tice. This is the “ plot.” But the details of the poem are sym- 
bolical rather than real, and one learns from the opening lines 


Into that house where no man went, he went 
Alone . . 


that the immediate action is a mental or spiritual one of which 
the details are symbols. The “ house” is Cavender’s spiritual 
world, the shade of Laramie is not an apparition but a con- 
cretion of all Cavender knows, loves, suspects, and repents 
concerning his dead wife. These symbols carry one, thus, into 
a more inclusive world than the world which they factually 
present. Furthermore, though in the form of a narrative 
which records the conversation of two beings, there is really 
but one speaker at a decisive moment in his life. In this de- 
rived sense, the poem is a dramatic monologue. And finally, 
the poem, though depicting much of the “ psychology” of 
crime and punishment, is directed in its total effect to the 
exposition of a larger moral perception than is derivable from 
the mere description of psychological states. It is the presenta- 
tion of a “conversion” which is the result of Cavender’s 
learning to shift the grounds of his suffering and questioning 
to a higher plane of truth. For twelve years he has been ask- 
ing himself the wrong question, namely, whether or not he 
had been right in his suspicion of Laramie’s infidelity. Since 
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Laramie in the poem is no more than what he knows of her, 
she can not answer. But she can talk with the voice of Caven- 
der’s conscience once it has learned to acknowledge the truth. 


How do you know the stone you cast that night 
Was not your fear, hammered to look like love 
By passion and sick pride? Love would have been 
The death of you far likelier than of her, 

If there was to be death. Love, would you call it? 


From then on, Cavender’s suffering finds the door open 
toward self-knowledge and peace. The poem, thus, is at once 
a narrative poem, superficially in its technique; a dramatic 
monologue, in its essential situation; and a symbol of the 
nature of a moral issue in its total meaning. 

Perhaps the scope and significance of the art of this poem 
have not been fully realized by critics. In its inclusiveness 
there is argument for regarding it as one of the richest of 
modern poems — if not in achievement, then at least in 
intention. We have seen much experimentation in poetic art 
since the turn of the century in America; there has been much 
restlessness among poets concerning the form which would 
hold the diverse experiences of modern minds. The varied ex- 
perimental forms have exhibited too plainly their own neces- 
sary limitations, and hence even among much that is of high 
excellence there often remains for the readers a dissatisfaction 
and sense of incompleteness which the limits of the form 
create. In a fully rounded work of imagination symbols alone 
will not do. They rarely carry one far into an objective world, 
as Eliot’s Waste Land proves. But, on the other hand, a mere 
narrative, whatever the subject, can not be found to include 
the diverse experiences of modern liberal minds, as Benet’s 
John Brown’s Body shows. Tennyson’s heroic effort to make 
the Arthurian material national failed with astute Eng- 
lish readers, and no one has succeeded since. Furthermore, 
abstract studies of a moral universe, in which Robinson had 
great interest, and which he managed to objectify in “ The 
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Man Against the Sky,” do not of themselves allow of exten- 
sion into a long poem. Finally, Browning had done all there 
was to do with the dramatic exposition of a significant psy- 
chological state. Robinson, having himself experimented, as 
we have seen, and achieved in art-forms illustrative of all these 
purposes, sought to fuse them in one. In Cavender’s House 
the fusion is accomplished. 

It is significant that after this poem Robinson did not re- 
turn to the court of King Arthur. His nearest approach was 
to a monarch of modern industry, called King Jasper. The 
long narratives which follow, though none until King Jasper 
is so perfect as Cavender’s House, are tragedies or tragi- 
comedies — Talifer is a comedy throughout — of modern 
life, in which a moral problem of modern life is viewed re- 
flectively through the words of a small group of characters 
when (or shortly after) the moral struggle has been brought to 
an issue. All of them are more than they say as narrative, 
for all are symbolical and psychological in method and moral 
in intention. Robinson had developed the management of 
narrative which he needed for these in the Arthurian stories. 
Cavender's House taught him how to apply the technique 
with assurance to modern life. Matthias at the Door, The 
Glory of the Nightingales, Talifer, Amaranth, and King 
Jasper, though certainly works of varied merit and interest, 
are all assured in their technique and deft in construction. 

Along with the development of skill in the manipulation of 
his form, Robinson shows a growing development in clarify- 
ing his underlying convictions about human nature and in 
revealing them through his characters. Poets, to be sure, re- 
sent strict formulation of their ideas, since the formulation is 
often to them a pale substitute for their poems. Critics of 
Robinson have yielded to this poetic prejudice in order to 
escape the necessary labor of exposition. Yet this is just the 
critic’s function: the translation of poetic into intellectual ex- 
perience. Had it been tried more often on Robinson, we 
should have had greater respect for his later poems. 
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In “ The Children of the Night” he had spoken of the 
duty of reverence for “ the Self which is the Universe ” as an 
antidote to the break-down of faith in a cosmic protector of 
the soul and of the impossible theology which served for 
current explanation of him. One might say that the whole 
body of Robinson's imaginative concretion of experience in 
poetry embodies some aspect of his faith in “ the Self which 
is the Universe.” Among many mechanisms in the modern 
world for the dispersion of the self — in the cosmic urge, in 
the subliminal unconscious, in the structure of the brain- 
cells, in the hormones or the genes, in a kind of accidental 
atomic consciousness — he clung tenaciously to the convic- 
tion that every self has its own sense of identity. He believed 
in separate selves, and, from all any one has ever written about 
him personally, he was exceedingly charitable toward their 
validity as such in real life. The early studies of the people 
of Tilbury Town are evidence of an interest which continued, 
grew, and expanded in the range of its moral inclusiveness, 
throughout Robinson’s life. 

Yet he recognized in each self a power of illusion with 
respect to its own nature, and he shows that out of the illusions 
of selves grew suffering, defeat, distortion, and misdirection 
of effort. The early poems rarely reveal the nature of the 
illusion, resting content to set forth the evidence of a struggle 
that implies a battle of soul which has gone on in a realm 
deeper and more serious than the conventional. Richard Cory 
shoots himself for an unexplained reason that reminds us 
merely that separate selves have dissatisfactions more subtle 
than want of wealth and social approval and comfort. But the 
later poems reveal more clearly the nature of human dis- 
satisfactions which are thrown up into self-consciousness by 
some shock that breaks the glass of illusion. In the alien face 
and hostility of Young Hebron, King Jasper learns to look on 
an action of his past which he had never faced —and, it may 
be added, he learns to triumph over himself while he goes 
down to defeat superficially. 
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For Robinson, the Self, with its perpetual power of absorp- 
tion of the exterior world and with its sudden mysterious 
needs that arise to shatter its own previous self-knowledge, 
was the mystery, fascination, tragedy, and comedy of human 
nature. Perhaps as a young man at Harvard he had heard 
William James say that “the self is separated from the not- 
self by an ever-shifting line of demarcation”; or that “ each 
of us dichotomizes the Cosmos in a different place.” With 
or without this influence on his thinking, Robinson sought 
to build his moral judgments on the fundamental truth of 
the two propositions, with the infinite variety in human values 
that they imply. 

He constantly sets the problem of an individual self against 
one of the many theories which men use to explain or justify 
or excuse an action. It is important to understand the exact 
locus of his interest. He is so frequently described as subtle, 
brooding, obscure, uncertain, dubious, that one may be cer- 
tain that the essence of his faith and conviction has been mis- 
understood. Many readers apprehend easily enough his actual 
doubt of the familiar modern and ancient theories of human 
nature but do not perceive in him the existence of a centre of 
faith. He says, for instance, of Cavender 


He had come because 
The world he wandered was a world too small 
Where there was not that house. Some chemistry 
Of fate, forestalling him, had long ago 
Combined his coming with necessity, 
Perhaps, if that would help. It would not help. 


Properly read, this passage says that for Cavender, whatever 
the truth of the theory may be, the issue is not one of natural 
determinism, and that the theory has no bearing or relevance 
to his problem. But there are moments when such a law has 
great relevance, as when Mallory, intent on murder, finds 
Nightingale stricken with arthritis and ataxia. Cavender’s 
problem is to free his mind of a false and illusory question, 
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which, however it may have come into being, is his question 
and concerns his soul. 

Each of the long narratives deals with a single character 
faced with the problem of determining its destiny after an 
event which shatters its illusions. Captain Craig, the tramp 
and failure, can speak triumphantly from his death-bed of his 
joy in values superior to success. Roman Bartholow, having 
emerged from despair through the help of Penn-Raven, is 
suddenly brought to face the illusion inherent in his love for 
Gabrielle and his gratitude to Penn-Raven through the shock 
of his discovery of their treacherous love. The very title of 
The Man Who Died Twice is symbolic of the relation of self- 
knowledge and illusion in terms of life and death. Matthias 
is brought to a true conception of his own nature after the 
deaths of Garth, Natalie, and Timberlake — which are the 
means for bringing his consciousness to the recognition of his 
selfishness in competition with men, in love, and in friend- 
ship. Matthias may live in hope, and may not go the way of 
the rest to death, for his spirit has been made alive by his 
casting out of self-deception. Talifer manages to free him- 
self from an absurd aberration in love to return to Althea. 
Amaranth, though it is the poorest of the later narratives, 
makes Robiuson’s point most clear of all by putting the prob- 
lem of self-knowledge in the simplest of terms. Here all the 
characters live in a nightmare-iand of the unreal because they 
have known themselves so little as to have found the wrong 
occupations in life. The search of each character is for the 
discovery of the inevitable in his own soul, which is the true 
principle of life, which is Amaranth, “ the flower that never 
fades.” The moral sanity of men rests, as Robinson presents 
them, on the psychological veracity of their own self-aware- 
ness. 

Once one has understood the symbols of these later poems 
and has isolated the central issue, a good deal of their alleged 
obscurity disappears. They never become easy, of course, but 
they become clearer if one avoids the error which uncon- 
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sciously obscures much criticism of Robinson. In Matthias 
at the Door, for instance, readers are likely to be especially 
affected by the melancholy deaths of Garth, Natalie, and 
Timberlake, whom they understand more readily than Mat- 
thias, and to suppose the poem singularly morbid and sad. 
Sad it is, of course, where so much unnecessary misery is to be 
found. But readers should not forget Matthias, concerning 
whom the poem is written, and who ends — not, to be sure, 
a happy man — but a free soul. Robinson is sad in mood per- 
haps only in the extent to which he is constantly willing to put 
life at its worst in order to reveal most forcefully the point in 
which it is the ultimate value. The great tragedy for Robinson 
is suicide. 


My penance [Laramie says] is that I may say no more 
Of life than that you are to learn of it 
A best way to endure it to the end. 


This is the negative and the stoic aspect of Robinson's point 
of view. But it should not be forgotten that he strives con- 
stantly to isolate the point of human freedom, and to reveal 
its direction. Throughout his poems there is always a symbol 
of life itself, freed from the chains of self-deception — the 
Light, God’s music, “ the flower that never fades,” Zoé. 

The fact that Robinson builds his morality on the prin- 
ciple of self-knowledge identifies him with the prevailing out- 
look of the modern world in its liberal aspects, and dis- 
tinguishes him from the Victorians, whose late representatives 
were his early teachers. Browning inveighed against “ the 
unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,” setting thereby his concept 
of morality in action rather than in awareness. Browning 
was willing to abandon criticism of the end of an action, and 
is transitional between the more characteristic Victorian out- 
look of Tennyson, who could satisfy his moral sense in the 
idea that the ruin of the Round Table was a proper conse- 
quence of Guinevere’s adultery. Virtue for Tennyson lay in 
the discipline of good actions, for Browning in the enthusi- 
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astic and honest pursuit of one’s own activity, and for Robin- 
son in honesty of soul itself. He returns to the Socratic maxim 
that “ knowledge is virtue,” meaning self-knowledge. This 
simplification of his conviction explains the reason for his 
suppression of action in his narratives. 

But Robinson’s conception of the locus of the moral prob- 
lems of men is not a complete break with the past. In an im- 
portant sense he continues herein a lost aspect of his in- 
herited Calvinism, though he alters its sanctions from the 
theological to the psychological. Critics have talked of his 
Puritanism, observing how frequently conscience gnaws the 
souls of Robinson’s characters. But the thing goes deeper into 
the more profound Calvinistic belief that men are strong or 
weak by nature, which, put in its simplest terms, means that 
men have separate natures. Robinson, emancipated from the 
uncharitable Calvinistic judgment of the weak, has pity for 
them. And furthermore, he has freed himself from that identi- 
fication of the good with the conventional which is character- 
istic of a corrupt Puritanism. Strength or weakness, being 
spiritual to Robinson, are constantly depicted in ironical re- 
lationship to conventional judgments and habits. Most of his 
characters discover that what they had thought strength is 
predatory and, hence, mere weakness. It is not an accident that 
the first strong soul depicted by Robinson should have been 
the philosophical tramp, Captain Craig, and that his last weak 
one should have been the industrial monarch, King Jasper. 
Men like Cavender, Matthias, Nightingale, and Talifer have 
a deluded assurance which some event humbles and drives 
back on their inherent sources of strength. A fate dwells in 
them which is themselves. The process of its discovery is often 
painful, disillusioning, and humiliating. These men find 
themselves in learning the limits of their bondage to necessity. 

With these as his convictions, it is natural that Robinson 
should present souls as in triumph or defeat over illusion. 
Self-knowledge is triumph for those characters with native 
strength of soul. The weak, gazing into the eyes of Amaranth, 
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commit suicide or vanish. In the light of this opinion of 
Robinson's beliefs, the common accusation that he is pes- 
simistic seems naive. Optimists and pessimists are perhaps 
both necessarily naive. But triumph rings so frequently in the 
conclusion of Robinson's poems that it seems strange there 
has been little notice taken of it. Surely Cavender’s House 
can be called pessimistic only by one who believes it a sign 
of pessimism simply to write poetry about murderers, or 
Matthias at the Door pessimistic only by those who think it 
a sign of pessimism to deal in death. Yet to save their souls 
from death and frustration as Matthias and Cavender do is 
plainly a kind of conversion. Robinson is not an optimist 
only because he often accepts a second-best as valid. He is a 
pessimist only in the measure that he detects an element of 
illusion and fatality in all lives. 

These last poems of Robinson, thus, are very essential to an 
exact estimate of his work. Read as they deserve to be, they 
take on a significance which none of Robinson’s critics has 
sought to emphasize. Each of them, with varying power, em- 
bodies in concrete form Robinson's most mature convictions 
about life. As a group, each separate poem having its peculiar 
vitality, they convey to us the joy and grief of being our- 
selves among much the modern world has discovered that 
is not ourselves. To have held fast to a faith in the value 
of self-knowledge between the years 1869-1935, when so many 
superficial mechanisms have been born, grown up, and been 
exploited by art, yet to have kept due reverence for the 
dignity and solemnity of the element of chance or uncertainty 
or the illusory which surrounds the conditions of human life, 
is to have triumphed at once over pessimism and optimism, 
despair and hope. 
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PURITANISM AND SCIENCE 


THE RELATIONSHIP REVEALED IN THE WRITINGS 
OF JOHN COTTON 


THEODORE HORNBERGER 


T has long been customary to regard the Puritan, with his 

interest in theology and final causes, as peculiarly remote 
from the scientific concern with the how rather than with the 
why of natural phenomena.’ There is much truth in this point 
of view, for Puritan literature abounds with passages in which 
the external world is observed merely to suggest “ religious 
improvements ” to the onlooker or the reader. Recently, how- 
ever, scholars have been discussing a possible relationship be- 
tween English Puritanism and the movement which resulted 
in the formation of the Royal Society of London — the un- 
derlying assumption being that, to use the words of Miss 
Dorothy Stimson, “ attack upon authority in the church and 
in the state had its effect upon authority in Science also.” * 
In view of these somewhat conflicting opinions, it would seem 
worth while to examine the attitude toward science in the 
writings of the chief spokesman of American Puritanism, the 
Reverend John Cotton. He was, we are told, “ the most au- 
thoritative representative in New England of the ideal of 
priestly stewardship,” the “ mightiest man ” of Massachusetts, 
with “ an ascendancy more sovereign probably, than any other 
American clergyman has ever reached.” Boston folk, accord- 
ing to Roger Williams, “ could hardly believe that God would 


1 See, for a typical statement, H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind (New 
York, 1930) , 46-48. 

2 Isis, xxi (September, 1935) . 374: “ Comenius and the Invisible College.” 
Miss Stimson developed her thesis more fully in a paper on “ Puritanism and 
the New Philosophy in Seventeenth Century England,” read before a joint 
meeting of the American Historical Association and the History of Science 
Society at Washington, December 28, 1934, printed in the Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute of the History of Medicine, m1 (1935) , $21-334- 
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suffer Mr. Cotton to err.” * From his arrival in 1633 until his 
death in 1652 Cotton was the dominant ecclesiastical figure of 
the Bay Colony. 

In any examination of Cotton’s ideas, two facts need to 
be kept constantly in mind. First, Cotton, like many of his 
fellow-ministers, was a university man, with a brilliant career 
at Cambridge broken off sharply by his pronouncement for 
the Puritan party. He may be presumed, therefore, to repre- 
sent fairly accurately the better class of mind, Puritan or 
otherwise, which left the universities in the first decade of 
the seventeenth century. Second, Cotton, perhaps to a greater 
degree than most Puritans, felt that he had in the Bible the 
means of settling any question whatever.* He devoted his life 
in New England to the right ordering of all phases of life, 
producing a remarkable series of books which treated the 
Bible as an authoritative body of doctrine for the constitution 
of church and state —legal code, and economic policy. He 
was text-hunter extraordinary, thoroughly confident that he 
could resolve the difficulties of conflicting citations and reach, 
by his construing, the right meaning of Scripture. 

One of the earliest traces of Cotton’s attitude toward 
science appears in a sermon on Matthew xvi, 1, 2, 3, which 
was printed with three other discourses as Gods Mercie Mixed 
with His Justice: or His Peoples Deliverance in Time of 
Danger Laid Open in Severall Sermons (London, 1641) . The 
text is this: 


1. The Pharisees also with the Sadducees came, and tempting 
desired him that he would shew them a sign from heaven. 

2. He answered and said unto them, When it is evening, ye say, 
It wili be fair weather; for the sky is red. 

3. And in the morning, Jt will be foul weather to day: for the 


3 The Bloody Tenent Yet More Bloody (London, 1652}, Publications of 
the Narragansett Club, 1v (Providence, 1870) , 42. For the other quotations, see 
V. L. Parrington, The Colonial Mind (New York, 1927) , 27; and M. C. Tyler, 
A History of American Literature, 1607-1763 (New York, 1879), 1, 213, 211. 

4 See Thomas Hutchinson, History of the Colony of Massachusets-Bay 
(London, 1764) , 1, 496-497: John Cotton, “ Letter to Lord Say and Seal.” 
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sky is red and lowring. O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of 
the sky; but can ye not discern the signs of the times? 


No words could more readily serve as the point of departure 
for theological scorn of science. But they are not so used, either 
by Cotton or by Roger Williams, who makes an allusion to 
the same text in A Key into the Language of America. “ That 
Judgment,” writes Williams, “which the Lord Jesus pro- 
nounced against the Weatherwise (but ignorant of the God 
of the weather) will fall most justly upon . . . all men who 
are wise in Naturall things, but willingly blind in spiritual.” * 
And John Cotton, who, most people agree, fits the Puritan 
pattern more closely than the firebrand Williams, is even 
milder. Truly, he says: 


- many times it fals out when these signes are given in the sky, 
that a red evening, a bright cleare, is a signe of a faire day the next 
day; but the reason of this, is neither so evident to every eye, nor 
alwaies so sure, nor so evident and certaine but it may faile. 

The best reason given, that I meete with in this case is this, the 
brightnes of the clouds in the evening is a signe, they say, of the 
rariety or thinnes of the ayre, in which these clouds are, and is 
thorowly pierced by the beames of the Sunne, and easily shed or 
driven away, and so the matter of the foul weather removed: The 
cloud is thinne and rare, and the body of the cloud pierced 
thorowly, by the beames of the Sunne, whence it is that the matter 
or cause of foule weather is discipated. And so for a reason of the 
other; If the morning be red and lowring, you say it is a signe of a 
stormy day: So also I say, the reason of this is not easie for every 
man to discerne, but these men resolve upon the conclusion, 
whether they know the reason or no. But the reasons I meete with 
in nature are these in this case: they say, there is some rariety in 
some part of the cloud, but in that it is cloudy, it is a signe there is 
thicker matter in the cloude then the Sunne beames can easily 
pierce through; and therefore because of the heavinesse of the mat- 
ter, the Sun beams cannot drive those clouds away, nor are able of 
a sudden to dissolve and discipate them into winds or raine; but in 


5 Publications of the Narragansett Club, 1 (Providence, 1866) , 160. 
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time they make account winds and rains will follow: but the clouds 
being lowry and sad, shew an easinesse in the clouds, now to dis- 
solve themselves, and water the Earth, and in the end will burst 
forth into raine and winde that day.* 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 





Obviously there is no indifference to the how of things 
here. Cotton's discussion of causes, an echo very likely of his 
university reading, is grounded solidly enough upon ancient 
and medieval science, in which the influence of the sun was 
thought all-important in meteorological phenomena.’ And 
the pharisees and sadducees are hypocrites, apparently, not 
because they neglected God to follow their primitive folk 
science, but because that science was uncertain! 

He makes much, indeed, of the uncertainty of meteor- 
ological prophecy. The evening clouds may be red, he says, 


. » « yet who can tell, but that the Sunne may gather up new 
clouds, from the other side of the Heaven, before it rise to us in 
the next morning; and if it draw those vapors after it, as many 
times it doth wee may then have ill weather.* 


Similarly, the morning may be red and lowering; yet the sun 
may rise until its beams fall more directly on the clouds and 
disperse them, and we may then have fair weather. This is 
evident, he concludes, from ordinary experience; so there is 
not such sure truth in these things as the pharisees persuaded 
themselves there was. And after all, he adds, even if these 
signs of the weather were certain, they are not of great conse- 
quence. All the use of them is for what a man should do that 


6 John Cotton, Gods Mercie Mixed with His Justice: or His Peoples De- 
liverance in Time of Danger Laid Open in Severall Sermons (London, 1641) , 
113-114. 

7 The central book is the Meteorologica, usually attributed to Aristotle, 
and unquestionably part of the Aristotelian canon during the Middle Ages. 
For some of the meteorological ideas of the medieval period, see C. H. Haskins, 
Studies in the History of Medieval Science (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1924) , 
passim. 

8 Cotton, Gods Mercie, 114. Cotton’s phrasing suggests ignorance of the 
Copernican astronomy. 
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day, and a man that has business will go ahead with it what- 
ever the evening or the morning sky may show. 

This leads, of course, to the strong theological application 
which has been long delayed. According to Cotton, 


. . our Saviour would imply something in comparing the signes 
of the time, and the signes of the weather together. And God hav- 
ing usually made this world to be a mappe and shadow of the 
spirituall estate of the soules of man: therefore, give me leave for 
the better discerning of things in this kinde: learne wee to discerne 
the signes of our owne times, . . .* 


And so he demonstrates how grace offered is like the sun shin- 
ing in the window and awakening man to his work, how grace 
received is like a red sky at evening, how grace decaying is 
like an eclipse, and how the signs of judgment are like the 
rainbow, set in heaven as a sign of the Lord’s covenant that 
He will no more overflow the earth. But, Cotton concludes 
(and this is where the notion of Puritan antagonism to science 
is partially refuted) , “ it is not utterly unlawful for men to 
make observation of the estate of the weather.” Christ, he 
thinks, “ rejects not such kind of conjectures, there is a worke- 
manship of God in them, nor doth he mislike the study of 
nature.” *° 

Cotton's position, in short, does not harmonize with the 
traditional concept of a Puritan’s attitude toward science. 
He subordinates the study of nature to the saving of souls, but 
that is hardly an exclusively Puritan point of view. And his 
whole sermon explicitly denies the charge that the Puritan, 
“like Socrates, was quite content to allow the physical cause 
of an event to remain mysterious, or even miraculous, pro- 
vided he had some idea of the final cause.” ™ 

It would be interesting to show from allusions and passages 
in A Briefe Exposition of Canticles (London, 1642) how 
Cotton disseminated knowledge of ancient physiology and 

® Cotton, Gods Mercie, 118. 


10 Cotton, Gods Mercie, 134. 
11 Schneider, The Puritan Mind, 47. 
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botanical medicine,” and how, in The Keyes of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, he made use of Aristotelian physics.** For the 
present purpose, however, it is better to give more attention 
to A Briefe Exposition upon Ecclesiastes (London, 1654) , the 
best illustration of his attitude toward science, and one of the 
most fascinating of New England's “ forgotten” books. 

In this work Cotton faces the task of exegesis of perhaps the 
most famous delineation of the futility of science and scholar- 
ship. “ For in much wisdom is much grief, and he that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” The verses which par- 
ticularly concern us are the second through the seventh of the 
first chapter, the familiar: 


2. Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities; all 
is vanity. 

3- What profit hath a man of all his labour which he taketh 
under the sun? 

4- One generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh: but the earth abideth for ever. 

5- The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and hasteth 
to his place where he arose. 

6. The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth about unto 
the north; it whirleth about continually, and the wind returneth 
again according to his circuits. 

7. All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the 
place from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. 


Cotton’s comment upon this passage is probably his fullest 
use of the Bible as a guide to natural philosophy. His method 
is simplicity itself: the acceptance or rejection of whatever 
scientific theories, ancient or modern, to which he thinks his 
text can refer. 

The preacher, he says, 


. . . beginneth with the vanity of the labour of the mind, about 
the study of naturall things, which in this whole Chapter he 


12 Cotton, A Briefe Exposition of Canticles, 132-134. 
13 John Cotton, The Keyes of the Kingdom of Heaven (London, 1644) , 28. 
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sheweth to be unprofitable to the attainment of happinesse by 
two Reasons. 

1. The first taken from the want of such things as accompany 
true happinesse, to wit, stability, satiety, newnesse in naturall 
things. The Reason standeth thus: 

The knowledge and study of such things as want stability, 
satiety, newnesse, is unprofitable to the attainment of true happi- 
nesse. But the knowledge and study of such things, is of such 
things as want stability, satiety, novelty. 

This want of stability he proves by the state, 

1. Of bodies mixt of the four Elements, which are generable, 
and corruptible, come and goe, vers. 4. 
2. Of the four Elements. 
1. Of the Sun, the Chariot of fire, vers. 5. 
2. Of the wind or ayre, vers. 6. 
3. Of the water, vers. 7. 
4- Only the earth standeth still in the midst of all these 
restlesse motions. 
1. Partly as a center about which these move. 
2. Partly as a Theatre upon which every genera- 
tion commeth and goeth, vers. 4. 

2. The second Reason is taken from his own experience, vers. 

12 to the end of the chapter.** 


This is, of course, the medieval universe, the cosmography 
of which was based upon the four elements of Aristotelian 
science: fire, air, water, and earth. Cotton knew his Aristotle 
de Mundo, de Caelo, and de Generatione et Corruptione, 
just as any one might expect of a conscientious university 
man of his generation. The reconciliation of this scholastic 
learning with the Puritan mania for scanning Scripture ap- 
pears in what follows: the doctrines to be drawn from the 
preacher's two reasons: 


Doct. 1. Such things as come by generation stand not at a stay, 
but passe away (passe away by Corruption) Job 14. 15. Psalms 49. 
7, 8, 9. Joshua 23. 14. 1 Kings 2. 2. 

Reason 1. From the causes in nature whereof they are generated, 


14 Cotton, A Briefe Exposition upon Ecclesiastes, 11. 
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which are the four Elements, and they contrary to one another. 
Now contrary things being divided one against another, make the 
whole body of short continuance, one wasting another, till all faile. 
Matthew 12. 25.*° Heat against cold, and moysture against dri- 
nesse, work continually one against another, till all be consumed. 

Besides, in living creatures the disproportion between Calor 
naturalis and Humidum radicale, causeth dissolution; the food 
received breedeth not such kindly heat and moysture as is daily 
spent, but a more milde heat, and more raw moysture.** 

Reas. 2. From the curse which sinne brought with it, the bondage 
of corruption upon the Creature, Romans 6. 23 and 8. 20, 21. It is 
commonly said of the Oak that it liveth three hundred years; grow- 
ing one hundred, standing at a stay another hundred, and decay- 
ing the next hundred. The holy Ghost recordeth of the Patryarchs 
that they lived many hundreds, Genesis 5. 

Pliny out of Hesiod describeth nine ages to the Crow; sometimes 
as much more to the Harr, and yet three times as much more to 
the Raven, Nat. Hist. lib. 7. c. 48. 

But yet all these being compounded and generated of the four 
Elements, do in the end return into them again by dissolution and 
corruption. 

Use 1. To teach us (that which is Solomons scope) that the 
study of these natural things is not available to the attainment of 
true happinesse. . . . the study of these restlesse creatures leaveth 
the mind more restlesse.** 


Medieval as Cotton's ideas are, they are not evidence of in- 
difference to such science as he was acquainted with. On the 
contrary, he is clearly interested (more so, perhaps, than 
most Puritan ministers) in physical causes and in natural 
phenomena. He is merely turning his knowledge of the pro- 
fane sciences to a homiletic purpose. 


15 Cotton frequently cites texts which seem to a later age amusingly far- 
fetched. This is the familiar verse to the effect that a city or house divided 
against itself can not stand. 

16 This shows Cotton’s familiarity with the Galenic theory of disease, 
under which the treatment consisted of preserving a proper proportion be- 
tween dryness and moisture and heat and cold. 

17 Cotton, A Briefe Exposition upon Ecclesiastes, 11-13. 
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Thus far Cotton’s science has shown no trace of modernity, 
but in his next doctrine he finds himself working with con- 
flicting authorities: 


Doct. 3. Though one generation passes away, and another com- 
meth on, yet the Earth abideth forever. 

As one harvest is gathered, another commeth: yet the earth or 
soyl remaineth, standeth: 

Rea. 1. Gods word establishing it,and that even upon nothing. 
Psalm 33. 9. Job. 26. 7. 

Use 1. Against Copernicus his opinion of the Revolution of the 
earth, and the standing still of the Sun. Psalm 19. 5 and 119. go.”* 
If the earth moved swiftly, when a man throweth a stone, the same 
way the earth moveth, he might easily overtake the stone before it 
fell: or (it may be) standing still, the earth speedily moving would 
carry him so far, as to be under the stone when it should fall.” 


There is little that is surprising in Cotton’s rejection of 
the Copernican theory; the surprising thing is that he was 
familiar with non-scriptural arguments against it. He died 
in 1652; he left the university about 1610. Although Coper- 
nican astronomy was widely disseminated by that time, Pro- 
fessor Morison has shown that neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
taught it until the 1640's, by which time Cotton was in New 
England, and that the teaching of it at Harvard in 1659 
ranked that institution as among the most progressive of its 
time.*° Cotton was no progressive, but on the other hand he 
was not disinterested. 

One illustration more will show even more strikingly 


how Cotton regarded his hierarchy of authorities: 


18 “In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, Which is as a bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to run a 
race,” and “ Thy faithfulness is unto all generations; thou hast established 
the earth, and it abideth.” 

19 Cotton, A Briefe Exposition upon Ecclesiastes, 13-14. 

20 See the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vil (March, 1934) , 3-24: S. E. Morison, 
“ The Harvard School of Astronomy in the Seventeenth Century.” Compare 
also Dorothy Stimson, The Gradual Acceptance of the Copernican Theory of 
the Universe (New York, 1917) , and F. R. Johnson, Astronomical Thought in 
Renaissance England, now in press. 
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From the motion of the Rivers, vers. 7, observe, 

First, the original] of Fountains to spring from the Sea. 

Aristotles reason to the contrary, that water coveteth to run to 
the lowest place: And if the water should have this vicissitude of 
course, from the Fountains to the Sea, from the Sea to the Foun- 
tains; then the same place should be higher and lower then it 
self; will not hold. For some parts of the Sea are lower then the 
Fountains, and into them the Fountains send forth their streams 
to run; other parts of the Sea are lower then the Fountains, and 
into them the Fountains send forth their streams to run; other 
parts of the Sea are as high, or higher then the Fountaines, espe- 
cially in great stormes, when the waves seem to ascend up to 
heaven. Psalm 107. 36. And they by secret channels another way 
send forth Springs of water to feed the Fountains. 

Platos Barathrum in the hollow caverns of the earth, which he 
maketh to be the originall of Fountaines, is hence also refuted, 
unlesse he derive the supplying of that Barathrum from the Sea. 

Secondly, that the earth, through which the Sea waters passe to 
the Fountaines, doth percolate and strain the Salt out of them; 
else, as the sea waters are salt, so would also the Fountaine 
waters be. 

That some fountaines of water are salt as the sea ariseth from 
the openness of the pores of the earth between the sea and them; 
which is also the cause of the ebbing and flowing of some of them.** 


Here Cotton is dealing with one of the vexed questions of 
the natural philosophy of the ancients. Plato, in the Phaedo, 
had expressed the opinion that the original of all waters was 
a great cavern in the centre of the earth, partly filled with 
water surging to and fro, and that the earth was pierced with 
communicating channels. Aristotle perceived the rudiments 
of the cycle of rainfall and described in the Meteorologica the 
processes of evaporation and condensation. There the matter 
rested until the sixteenth century, when the relation of the 
moon to tides was suggested by Francis Bacon and others, and 
Aristotle’s theories of the cycle of rainfall were confirmed.” 

21 Cotton, A Briefe Exposition upon Ecclesiastes, 17. 


22 See The Works of Francis Bacon, J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. 
Heath, Editors, (New York, 1869) , v, 235-243, and Iv, 209. 
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Against this prevailing hypothesis Cotton ranged his scrip- 
tural text, “unto the place from whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again,” and went back to a modified form 
of Plato's explanation. In other words, when it came to a 
conflict between the Bible and the scholasticism in which he 
had been educated, the Bible won. 

It is clear from these and other passages that Cotton was 
to some degree informed on some aspects of natural philos- 
ophy, as that subject was treated in the writings of Plato, 
Aristotle, Galen, and their medieval successors. His method, 
on the whole, is obviously medieval: the marshalling of au- 
thorities rather than the record of observation and experi- 
ment. Medieval, too, is most of the science which he reveals, 
for it has been said that the three fundamental doctrines of 
medieval science are belief in (a) the four elements, (b) a 
geocentric universe, and (c) a relation between the ex- 
ternal world and the life and body of man.” All these beliefs 
Cotton displays in one place or another. 

Many men in the seventeenth century, Puritans or not, 
would have agreed to testing Aristotle, Plato, and Copernicus 
by the Bible.* That is also medieval. And yet, when Cotton 
came to expatiate upon the whole of that first chapter of 
“ Ecclesiastes,” he drew from it a “ doctrine ” almost as mod- 
ern as those we associate with the Royal Society or with Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Doctrine 1, he writes: 


To study. the nature and course, and use of all Gods works, is 
a duty imposed by God upon all sorts of men; from the King that 
sitteth upon the Throne to the Artificer. . 

Reas. 1. Gods glory which is seen in the creatures, Psalm 19. 1 
and 145. 10. Romans 1. 20. It is a disgrace to a good workman not 


to look at his work, but to sleight it. 


23 See Charles Singer, The New Past and Other Essays on the Development 
of Civilization, E. H. Carter, Editor, (Oxford, 1925) , 141-145: “ The Birth of 
Modern Science.” 

24 As late as 1724, some theologians were insisting that the Bible was a 
complete and literal handbook of natural and physical science. See A. D. White, 
A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom (New 
York, 1932) , 1, 154- 
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Reas. 2. Our own benefit: both of body for health, as in the 
knowledge of many medicinall things; and of soule for Instruction, 
which may be learned from the creatures, and of the estate for 
gain, when we know the worth and use of each thing. 

Use 1. . . . But studying the nature of all things, which by ob- 
servation and conference men might learn one of another, would 
enlarge our hearts to God, and our skil to usefulnesse to our 
selves and others.** 


It would seem, from this, that Cotton’s attitude, highly 
practical, lends support both to the belief that love of gain 
led even Puritans to the study of science,** and to the theory 
that Puritanism is intimately connected with the rise of a 
utilitarian, capitalistic society.** Cotton did not neglect the 
further doctrine that knowledge of natural philosophy leads 
to vexation of the spirit; while knowledge of God leads to 
happiness, but he nevertheless shows himself more than 
casually interested in the physical causes of natural events 
and in the possibility of making practical use of knowledge 
of those causes. Too much ought not be made of this rather 
slight evidence of a utilitarian spirit, but, combined with 
the evidence that Cotton ranked the authority of the Bible 
above all else, in the field of science as well as in that of 
ecclesiastical and civil government, it suggests some interest- 
ing speculations. Do we know as yet the real relation of Puri- 
tanism to the later confidence in capitalistic technology? 

Cotton’s information was old-fashioned, but he was not 
accustomed to think of himself as unconcerned with the 
how of natural phenomena. He firmly believed that in the 
Bible he had an authoritative handbook of science; he was 
opposed to the Copernican astronomy; he was all but ignorant 
of contemporary ideas in physics, meteorology, and medicine. 
But it is hard to think of him as a bigot and a reactionary, 


28 Cotton, A Briefe Exposition.upon Ecclesiastes, 22. 

26 See Tyler, History of American Literature, i, 311. 

27 See R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 
1926) , 317, where the pioneer study of Max Weber, published in 1905, is 
evaluated. 
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even in this respect. “ Lo, this only have I found,” runs the 
twenty-ninth verse of the seventh chapter of “ Ecclesiastes,” 
“ that God hath made man upright, but they have sought out 
many inventions.” “He meaneth,”’ comments the staunch 
Puritan, John Cotton, “not profitable inventions for the 
good of themselves or others, as Arts, Manufactures or Oc- 
cupations, but such inventions whereby we seek to start away 
from God, and to corrupt our selves.”.** 


28 Cotton, A Briefe Exposition upon Ecclesiastes, 150. 
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THOMAS ANDROS: CAPTIVE 


JOSEPH ESTABROOK WHITE 


OME years ago one of my good neighbors showed me a little 

book that had long been in her family. It was a rather cheap 
London reprint of Fénelon’s Télémaque. On the fly-leaf were six 
or eight lines of cipher, signed “ Thomas Andros, 1784.” This 
cipher had baffled investigators for many years, and I was no more 
fortunate than others in my attempt to solve it. The owner let 
me take the book to New York, in order that I might show it to an 
expert. No one at the main building of the New York Public 
Library was able to give any assistance. One of the officers sug- 
gested that the book be sent to the state department at Washing- 
ton, and submitted to the experts on codes. Eventually a photo- 
static copy was made of the fly-leaf and sent to our congressman 
with the request that he find some one in Washington who could 
interpret the inscription. Now congressmen are sometimes sup- 
posed to be the servants of their constituents; and ours did not 
fail us. In two or three weeks a translation of our cipher arrived 
from some point in Virginia. It was the work of a member of the 
weather bureau. The inscription had been written in French and, 
instead of being a message of startling importance, stated merely 
that the writer had bought the book in Providence at a price which 
he though very reasonable. But why the cipher? Because writing 
in cipher was once rather a fad: friends exchanged letters thus — 
though they had nothing of importance to conceal — merely to 
practise a pleasing hobby. 

Having gone so far, we had become interested in discovering the 
identity of Thomas Andros, that mysterious figure who bought 
French books in Providence one hundred and fifty years ago and 
wrote cryptograms on the fly-leaves. Later the head of the John C. 
Green Library at Providence assembled all the information we 
needed. In his small niche Thomas Andros was once a figure of 
national importance. There are three books that deal with him, 
History of Berkley, Massachusetts; Ministry of Taunton; and The 
Old Jersey Captive (Boston, 1833) , the last-named of which is one 
of the source-books of American revolutionary history. 
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Thomas Andros was born May 1, 1759, in Norwich, Connecticut. 
He was the son of a local merchant, who, dying while the boy was 
young, left his wife in straitened circumstances, with a large 
family dependent on her. When the Revolution broke out, 
Thomas, who was a conscientious boy, nurtured in the strict forms 
of that day, took stock of the situation. The issues did not mean 
much to him, but one thing seemed clear: the colonies had come 
of age. He joined the colonial army, marched to the Siege of 
Boston, served at Long Island, Manhattan, and Westchester, and 
took part for a short time in various campaigns. At last, in 1780, 
having witnessed the arrival of a privateer, bringing in a prize of 
great value, he boarded another at New London. Although he did 
not like the idea of enriching himself in this fashion, the thought 
that any method of injuring the enemy was justifiable, overcame 
his scruples. He went on board, and before long he was a prisoner 
on a British warship, destined for confinement on the Old Jersey 
prison-ship, anchored off Brooklyn. His narrative of his escape 
and of conditions on the prison-ship, and his perilous journey 
through Long Island to its eastern extremity, is very interesting. 
It was written fifty years afterwards, but every detail had fixed 
itself so clearly in his memory that the story is free from any 
suspicion of fiction. It merits recognition, if only for its style alone. 


This [Old Jersey] was an old sixty-four gun ship. . . . She was 
strip of every spar and all her rigging . . . her lion figure- 
head was taken away to ir another ship, no - pee of 
ornament was left, and nothing remained but an old, unsightly, 
rotten hulk. . . . She was moored about three quarters of a mile 
to the eastward of Brooklyn ferry. . . . The nearest distance to 
land was about twenty rods. And doubtless no other ship in the 
British navy, ever proved the means of the destruction of so many 
human beings. It is computed that not less than eleven thousand 
American seamen perished in her.* 


Prisoners beyond its capacity were crowded into the ship, and 
disease stalked its prey. 


All the most deadly diseases were pressed into the service of the 
king of terrors, but his prime ministers were dysentery, small-pox, 
and yellow fever. There were two hospital ships near the Old 


"1 Thomas Andros, The Old Jersey Captive (Boston, 1833) , 8. This book 
was reprinted in the Magazine of History with Notes and Queries, Extra Num- 
ber 46 (1916) , 3-46. 
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Jersey, but these were soon so crowded with the sick,.that they 
could receive no more. . . . In a short time we had two hundred 
or more sick and dying, lodged in the fore part of the lower gun 
deck, where all the prisoners were confined at night. Utter de- 
rangement was a common symptom of yellow fever, and to increase 
the horror of the darkness that shrowded us, (for we were allowed 
no light betwixt decks,) the voice of warning would be heard, 
“ Take heed to yourselves. There is a mad man stalking through 
the ship with a knife in his hand.” I sometimes found the man a 
co in the morning, by whose side I laid myself down at 
night. . . . While so many were sick with raging fever there was 
a loud cry for water, but none could be had except on the upper 
deck, and but one allowed to ascend at a time. 


So dreadful were conditions that there was little hope for 
any one. 


There were thirteen of the crew, to which I belonged, but in a 
short time all, but three or four were dead. . . . There is one 
palliating circumstance as to the inhumanity of the British, which 
ought to be mentioned. The prisoners were furnished with buckets 
and brushes to cleanse the ship, and with vinegar to sprinkle her 
inside. But their indolence and despair were such that they would 
not use them, or but rarely. And, indeed, at this time, the en- 
couragement to do it was small. For the whole ship, from her keel 
to the tafferel [sic], was equally affected, and contained pestilence 
sufficient to desolate a world; disease and death were wrought into 
her very timbers. . . . Our water was good, could we have had 
enough of it; our bread was bad in the superlative degree. I do not 
recollect seeing any which was not full of living vermin; but eat 
it, worms and all, we must, or starve.* 


Yet none of the prisoners was shaken in his devotion to the 
cause of the colonies. 


If there was any principle among the prisoners that could not 
be shaken, it was the love of their country. I knew no one to be 
seduced into the British service. They attempted to force one of 
our prize Brig’s crew into the navy, but he chose rather to die . 
and he was again restored to the prison-ship. . . . I wish it to be 
understood, that what I have said of this horrid prison relates 
almost exclusively to the time I was on board. . . . Nor would 
I heap the cruel horrors of this prison-ship as a reproach upon the 
whole nation. . . . It is indeed a blot which a thousand ages 
cannot eradicate from the name of Britain; but no doubt, when 

2 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 12-14. 

8 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 15-17. 
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the pious and humane among them came to know what had been 
done, they utterly reprobated such cruelty.‘ 


At last he had no choice but to try to escape. 


If I continued on board a few days, or even hours longer, the 
prospect was certain death. For I was now seized with the yellow 
fever, and should unavoidably take the natural small pox with 
it. . . . The arrival of a cartel and my being exchanged, would 
not help the matter, but render my death the more sure . . . . it 
was evidently the policy of the English to return for sound and 
healthy men, sent from our prisons, such Americans as had but 
just the breath of life in them, and were sure to die before they 
reached home. The guard were wont to tell a man, while in health, 
“You have not been here long enough, you are too well to be 
exchanged.” * 


The chance of Andros came at last. 


Mr. Emery, the sailing master, was just now going ashore after 
water; without really considering what I said, and without the 
least expectation of success, I thus addressed him, “ Mr. Emery, 
may I go on shore with you after water?” . . . To my surprise 
and the astonishment of all that heard him, he replied, “ Yes, with 
all my heart.” . . . But the prisoners came to the ship’s side and 
queried, “ What is that sick man going on shore for?” . . . The 
boat was pushed off and we were soon clear of the ship. I took an 
oar and attempted to row, but an English sailor took it from me, 
and very kindly said, “ Give me the oar, you are not able to use it, 
you are too unwell” . . . . and now we had ascended the creek 
and arrived to the spring where the casks were to be filled, and I 
proposed to the sailors to go in quest of apples. . . . 

The sailing master passing by me very kindly remarked, “ This 
fresh air will be of service to you.” This emboldened me to ask 
leave to ascend the bank, a slope of about forty-five degrees and 
thirty feet in height, terminating in a plain of considerable ex- 
tent. . . . He said “Go, but take care and not be out of the 
way.” I replied, “ My state of health was such that there was 
nothing to fear on that score.” ® 

Intent on the business of escape, I surveyed the landscape all 
around. I discovered at a distance of half a mile, what appeared 
to be a dense swamp of young maples and other bushes. On this 
I fixed as my hiding place. . . . But there was an orchard which 
extended a good way toward the swamp, and while I wandered 


4 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 18-20. 
5 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 21-23. 
6 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 24-27. 
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from tree to tree . . . I should not be suspected of any thing more 
than searching after fruit. . . . I gradually worked myself off to 
the end of the orchard next to the swamp, and looking round on 
every side, I saw no person, from whom I might apprehend im- 


mediate danger. . . . I stepped off deliberately, (for 1 was unable 
to run, and had I been able, it would have tended to excite sus- 
picion . . .) and having forded the creek once or twice, I reached 


the swamp in safety. I soon found a place which seemed to have 
been formed by nature on purpose for concealment. An huge log, 
twenty feet in length, having lain there for many —_ was spread 
over on both sides, with a dense covering of green running 
briars. . . . Lifting up this covering at one end, I crept in close by 
the log, and rested comfortably and securely, for I was well de- 
fended from the north-east storm, which soon commenced." 


Andros relates that when the boat returned to the ship with 
the water taken from the spring, the prisoners, as he was told 
afterwards, asked: “ Where is the sick man that went with you?” 
The English sailors consoled themselves with this reply, “ Ah, 
he is safe enough, he will never live to goa mile.” * Andros felt that 
he had violated a principle of honor in deceiving an officer who 
had been kind to him; so after he arrived home safely he sent him 
an apology by means of a British officer who was due for exchange. 

Safe from the boat’s crew at last, and on dry land, Andros made 
his way slowly along the length of Long Island. Dangers manifold 
threatened him: there was scarcely a chance of escape. The illness 
which limited his powers of locomotion and the fact that Long 
Island was thronged with Tories, and with British garrisons and 
patrols from one end to the other — all these circumstances were 
against him. He could travel only at night; often his escape from 
danger seemed miraculous. The tale of his adventures reads best 
in his own words. 


When the complete darkness of the night had shut in, and while 
raining in torrents, I began to feel my way out [of the swamp]. 
. . - L soon fell into a road, that seemed to lead the right way, and 
when during the night I perceived I was about to meet any one, 
my constant plan was to retire to a small distance from the path, 
and roll myself up as well as I could to resemble a small bunch of 
bushes, or fern. By this expedient, I was often saved from re- 
capture... .° 


7 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 28-29. 
® Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 28. 
® Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 29-31. 
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To lie concealed during the day, and to travel at night, was my 
practice, till I had got far towards the east end of the Island. For 
several days I had not taken any nourishment, but water and 
apples. . . . A subacid apple sat well on my stomach, and was 
very refreshing, though had I been sick at home with the same 
disease, I should have probably been denied this favor. Indeed, 
from what I experienced in the free use of water, ripe fruit, un- 
fermented cider found at the presses, etc., 1 was led to suspect, that 
a great deal of the kind nursing of persons in fever, was an un- 
necessary and cruel kind of self-denial. . . .° 

Being too impatient of delay, I regained the road just as the sun 
was setting, but it came near to proving fatal; for I discovered just 
ahead, two light dragoons coming down upon me. At first it 
seemed, escape was impossible. But that God, who gave me a 
quickness of thought in expedients that seemed to go quite beyond 
myself, was present with his kind aid. 

I now happened to be near a small cottage, and a corn-field. 

. And getting over the fence, I went about the field deliberately 
picking up ears of corn that had fallen down, and righting up the 
cap sheaf of a stack of stalks. The dragoons came nigh, eyed me 
carefully, though I affected to take no notice of them, and passed 
on. They were probably in search of me. . . .™ 

Late in the evening, I stepped up to an house on the road, and 
lifted my hand to rap, but the door folded inward, and evaded my 
stroke, and a lady appeared with a light in her hand. I besought 
of her a draught of milk, she replied, “ that there was then a 
guard of soldiers in the house, and they had consumed it all.” 

Had I rapped and been met by one of this guard instead of the 
lady, what would have been the result? And by whose arrangement 
did the incident so happen that I escaped? . 

The next place where the reader will find me, is a barn. And 
indeed, I never knew the full value of such a fabrick till now . . . 
were I a poet, its praises should not go unsung . . . . for to how 
many wretched wandering human beings hast thou been a kind 
retreat. 

Had I ventured into the habitations of men, instead of those 
of the horned ox, my escape had been impossible.*? 

Sometime in the latter part of the night, I reached the East end 
of [a plain], and saw before me a number of buildings . . . . and 
in the corner of this garden near the house, I discovered a number 
of bee-hives and I coveted some of the honey. . . . But I deemed it 
prudent, . [to] come up under the cover of the fence to the 
bee-house. This I did not then call stealing, for I was in an enemy's 


10 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 35-36. 
11 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 34 
12 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 36-39. 
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land and might make prize of whatever I could lay my hand upon. 
But this opinion I now fear, will not stand the test of the day 
of ——— 

aving just stepped into the barn-yard, and not suspecting the 
least danger, I saw a great number of horses tied all around the 
yard with all their manes and docks cut in uniform . . . . and as 
unexpected as a flash of lightning in a clear day, a dragoon coming 
out of the barn with his burnished steel glittering in the bright 
rays of the moon stepped up to me and challenged, “ Who comes 
there?” I answered, “ A friend.” But before he could say a friend 
to whom . . . . I roared out as if I were angry, “ Where is the 
well, I want to get some water?” taking me . . . to be one of the 
party, he showed me the well, and I went to it deliberately, drew 
water, and escaped out of his hands. The fact was, as I soon found, 
this was a detachment of horse and foot going out on the Island 
for forage, . . . and doubtless he supposed me to be a person, a 
waggoner perhaps attached to it. And here again I found the great 
advantage of losing my hat. Having an handkerchief tied about 
my head, helped on the deception. . . .% 

Prosecuting my journey on a succeeding evening, I happened to 
lie opposite to an house standing a little out of the road. Before 
I was aware of the danger a dragoon met me and stopped so near, 
I could have put my hand on his holsters. . . . The old dirty 
handkerchief about my head, saved me again. From this appear- 
ance, taking me to be the master of the house near by, he says, 
“ Have you any cider?” “ No sir” was my reply, “ but we expect 
to make [some] next week; call then and we shall be glad to 
treat you.” ** 

. . - I now ventured to travel in open day-light, and no longer 
to ask protection from the sable honors of an absent sun. . . . I 
came to a large and respectable dwelling house, and thinking it 
time to seek something to nourish my feeble frame; for appetite 
I had scarcely any; I entered it, neatness, wealth and plenty seemed 
to reside there. Among the inmates of it a decent woman, who 
appeared to be the mistress of the family, and a tailor, who was 
mounted upon a large table and plying his occupation, were all 
that attracted my notice. To the lady I expressed my wants, telling 
her, at the same time, which was my invariable practice, if she 
could impart to me a morsel, it must be a mere act of charity. . . . 
For poverty was a companion of which I could not rid myself. She 
made no objections, asked no questions, but promptly furnished 
me with the dish of light food, I desired. Expressing my obliga- 
tions to her, I rose to depart. But, going round through another 
room she met me in the front entry, placed an hat on my head, put 


18 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 41-43. 
14 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 47-48. 
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an y mtg in my hand, and said, “ you will want this before you 
get through the woods.” . . . she would not tarry to hear a word, 
and instantly vanished out of my sight. The mystery of her con- 
duct, as I suppose, was this; she, her family and property, were un- 
der British government. She was, doubtless, well satisfied, that I 
was a prisoner escaping from the hands of the English; and if she 
granted me any protection or succor, knowing me to be such, it 
might cost the family the confiscation of all their estate. She did 
not, therefore, wish to ask me any questions, or hear me explain 
who I was, within hearing of that tailor. . . . The recollection of 
her humanity and pity, revives in my breast even now, the same 
feeling of gratitude towards her. . . . 

But by and by I began to recollect and consider what the lady 
meant by the woods. I og it possible there might be a forest, 
four or five miles in length, through which I must pass; — of the 
real fact I had not the least anticipation. But very soon I came to 
the woods, and found a narrow road of deep loose sand, leading 
through them . . . there was not a step of a side walk of more 
solid ground, and the travelling was very laborious. But I pressed 
on with what strength I had, and after a few miles supposed I was 
nearly through the wilderness. . . . After I had with great labor 
and almost insupportable distress travelled a distance, I deemed 
at least, nine mar , I met two men pressing on in a direction op- 
posite to my own. They seemed to be in a hurry, and anxious to 
know how far I had come in these woods. “ About nine miles,” 
said I, “ how far have you come in them?” They replied, “ about 


the same distance,” and immediately pushed forward. . . . Then 
said I to myself, “ Here I make my grave; . . . here I must lie 
down and die!” .. . But at this instant something seemed to 


whisper to me, * Will it not be just as well if you must die, to die 
standing up and walking?” I could not say no, — and resolved to 
walk on till I fell down dead. And this whisper has been of great 
service to me in after life. . . . For I have since found that the 
Old Jersey was not the only abode of inhumanity and woe. . . . I 
have recollected these woods and said, “ Will it not be as well to 
die standing up as lying down?” And thus I have taken courage 
and gone forward. . . . For such was the goodness of God, that I 
was carried through this Long Island wilderness, and a little be- 
fore sunset I discovered, as it were, land at no great distance.*® 

. . - [I] entered an house and begged the privilege of lodging by 
the fire. My request was granted, and I sat down in silence, too 
sick and distressed to do or say any thing. . . . There was no one 
in the house but the man and his wife. They appeared to be plain, 
open hearted, honest people, who never had their minds elated 


15 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 52-57. 
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with pride, nor their taste perverted by false refinement, or that 
education, which just unfits persons to be useful and happy in the 
common walks of life. 

They possessed good common sense, which is the best kind of 
sense. . . . But what was better than all this, they appeared to be 
cordial friends to each other. . . . Before it became late in the 
evening the man took his Bible and read a chapter, and that with 
a tone and air, that induced me to think he believed it. . . . By 
this time I began to think I had got into a safe, as well as a hos- 
pitable retreat. They had before made many inquiries, not im- 
pertinent and captious, but such as indicated they felt tenderly, 
and took an interest in my welfare; but they evidently obtained no 
satisfaction from my answers, for I was too weary and distressed to 
take pains to form or relate any thing like a consistent story. . . . 
But they seemed as if they could not rest till they had drawn from 
me the real truth, though they gave not the least hint that might 
reproach me for the want of truth and honesty. At last I resolved 
I would treat him [them] so no longer. I would throw off the mask, 
risk all consequences, and let them into the real secret of my con- 
dition, and said, “ You have asked me many questions this eve- 
ning, and I have told you nothing, but falsehoods. Now hear the 
truth. lam a gee making my escape from the Old Jersey, at 
New York. Of the horrors of this dreadful prison you may have 
been informed. There, after many sufferings, I was brought to 
have no prospect before me but certain death. But by a remark- 
able and unexpected interposition of Providence I got on shore, 
and having had many hair-breadth escapes, I have reached this 
place, and am now lodged under your hospitable roof. I am loaded 
with disease; and am in torment from the thousands of vermin 
which are now devouring my flesh. I have dear and kind friends in 
Connecticut, and I am now aiming to regain my native home. The 
kindest of mothers is now probably, weeping for me as having, ere 
this, perished in my captivity. . . . Thus I have told you the real 
truth. . . . Goand inform against me and I shall be taken back to 
the Prison ship, and death will be inevitable.” I ceased to speak, 
and all was profound silence. It took some time to recover them- 
selves from a flood of tears in which they were bathed. At last the 
kind and amiable woman said, “ Let us go and bake his clothes.” 
No sooner said than the man seized a brand of fire and threw it 
into the oven. The woman provided a clean suit of clothes to sup- 
ply the place of mine till they had purified them by fire. The work 
done, a clean bed was laid down, on which I was to rest, and rest 
I did as in a new world; for I had got rid of a swarm of cannibals, 
who were without mercy eating me up alive.’* 


16 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 59-62. 
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To a modern mind there seems to be something lacking in the 
record of the process of purifying Andros. Perhaps he was too 
modest to say anything about taking a bath. We shall have to 
take it for granted. He continues: 


And what think you were my views and impressions in regard 
to what had here passed? Never before or since, have I seen a more 
just, practical comment on that religion, which many profess, but 
few properly exemplify: “ I was an hungered, and ye gaye me meat, 
a stranger, and ye took me in, sick and ye visited me.” . . . This 
happy couple . . . appeared to enjoy a rich reward in the mercy 
they had shown to a wretched stranger. It was all they asked. . . . 

In the morning I took my leave of this dear family . . . in es- 
teem and gratitude, which have for fifty years suffered no abate- 
ment. . . . The day was clear, and after travelling a short dis- 
tance, I threw myself down on the sunny side of a stinted pitch 
pine, upon a bed of warm sand. . . . My body was no longer food 
for millions. I rested as on a bed of down.27 


In about a week, Thomas Andros reached Sag Harbor without 
further adventures and without much difficulty secured passage 
across the Sound. He found his family in Plainfield; and, once the 
strain of travel removed, he immediately succumbed to his illness, 
and for weeks lay perilously near death. When he recovered, he 
began a course of study, largely under the assistance of the Rev- 
erend Dr. Benedict. He taught in a local school meanwhile, and 
at last began his theological training; he was so fortunate as not to 
be able to rid himself of the notion that he had been preserved for 
a special purpose. 

In 1788 Andros was installed as minister of the church in Berk- 
ley, Massachusetts, and served a pastorate of nearly fifty years 
there. He won an unique position not merely as an effective 
preacher, but as shepherd of his people. His wise and character- 
istic sayings were quoted long after his death. In his invitation 
to communion he used to say, “ This is the Lord’s table, not ours: 
and all who love the Lord are welcome to it ” — very liberal for 
those earnest days. When a pious old woman showed him an egg 
with what purported to be a divine threat to the people of 
“ Berkly ” written on it, the Reverend Thomas Andros observed: 


17 Andros, Old Jersey Captive, 62-64. 
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“ No supernatural being did this: if he had, he would have known 
how to spell ‘ Berkley"! ” 

Andros resigned his pastorate at the age of seventy-five, living 
on his farm until his death in 1845, at the age of eighty-six. In 
connection with his pastoral work he prepared many boys for col- 
lege; and in 1790 he received from Brown University the honorary 
degree of master of arts. Five of his sons grew to manhood. Three 
of them became captains of ships, and another, Richard Salter 
Storrs Andros, acquired considerable fame as an editor; still an- 
other achieved success as a distinguished lawyer on the West 
Coast. 


GOSSIP ABOUT MELVILLE IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


CLARENCE GOHDES 


N view of the luxurious nature of Herman Melville’s descrip- 

tions of his life among the Polynesians set forth in Typee it may 
seem strange that, so far as we are aware, no serious gossip has 
developed in connection with his relations with Fayaway. One 
can hardly believe that contemporary readers all drew the dis- 
tinction which Hawthorne made when he included in his review 
of the story the following words: 


He [Melville] has that freedom of view — it would be too harsh to 
call it laxity of principle — which renders him tolerant of codes 
of morals that may be little in accordance with our own, a spirit 
proper enough to a young and adventurous sailor, and which 
makes his book the more wholesome to our staid landsmen.* 


Mr. John Birss has discovered a reference to a South Seas damsel 
named “ Fayayway,” who in 1848 was seen by a lieutenant in the 
United States Navy ironing the pants of a French commissary 
while a “ young oui oui ” was tumbling about on the mats in their 


1 The Salem Advertiser (March 25, 1846), reprinted in American Litera- 
ture, v (January, 1934), 329: Randall Stewart, “ Hawthorne’s Contributions 
to The Salem Advertiser.” 
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home. But the lieutenant himself had the grace to observe that the 
“nymph alluded to” may not have been Melville’s heroine.” 

In turning over the pages of English magazines to see what treat- . 
ment they gave to American authors I lately stumbled upon a 
previously unknown letter apparently written by a British naval 
officer. The writer of this letter not only offered a bit of scandalous 
gossip about Melville but gave an interesting description of the 
Typee Valley as it appeared twenty-odd years after the novelist and 
his friend, Richard T. Greene, deserted the Acushnet with its 


“parcel of dastardly and mean-spirited wretches” and spent 
several weeks there.* 


MARQUESAS ISLANDS. — MELVILLE’S “ TYPEE.” 


VALPARAISO, JANUARY, 1868. 

Having lately returned from a trip to the Marquesas Islands, I 
find among the copies of the Atheneum which had accumulated 
during my absence the number of the 27th of April, in which, in 
a review of “ Wild Life in the Pacific Islands,” you refer to Mel- 
ville’s “ Typee ”; * and it is possible those of your readers who re- 
member that romantic tale may not be unwilling again to hear of 
so interesting a spot. 

During our voyage we had read this narrative, and the descri 
tions of the natives corresponded so well with what we saw in 
other islands, that we determined to visit the scene of the adven- 
ture when we touched at Nukuheva. 

The features of the bay (Taiohai) where Melville deserted from 
the whaler are of course unaltered; the amphitheatre of green 
mountains still half surrounds the patch of warm blue sea; the 
same cascades run down the gullies; cocoa-nut and bread-fruit 
trees still line the sunny beach: but where are the dusky islanders? 
A few houses half hidden in the foliage and a few canoes hauled up 


2 John H. Birss, “ Melville’s Marquesas,” a letter published in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, vm (January 2, 1932) , 429. The naval officer was Henry 
A. Wise, who described his trip to Nukuhiva in a work entitled Los Gringos, 
or an Inside View of Mexico and California, with Wanderings in Peru, Chile, 
and Polynesia (New York, 1849) . 

3 Atheneum, 2113 (April 25, 1868) , 595-596. 

4 The reference is made in the first sentence of a review of E. H. Lamont, 
Wild Life among the Pacific Islanders, published by Hurst & Blackett, in the 
Athenaeum, 2061 (April 27, 1867) , 542: “ Mr. Melville’s ‘ Typee,’ the authen- 
ticity of which, it may be recollected, was in some quarters questioned, was not 
fuller of wonders than this book.” 

In connection with the doubts cast on the authenticity of Typee, see Mel- 
ville’s preface to Mardi. 
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on the beach are the only signs of life, except that on a slight emi- 
nence, near a long, low house, is a short flagstaff, supporting a 
board on which the French ensign has been painted, but is now 
half obliterated. It, however, denotes the presence of the French 
resident, who visited us; and the booming of our guns, which 
saluted him on leaving, terrified some cattle, which scampered up 
the hills. 

Landing at a mole, we take a road to the left, shaded by the 
hibiscus, sprinkled with its yellow flowers. Houses stand here and 
there; and further on, near a large tree of the banyan tribe, a ruin- 
ous church. Among orange-trees studded with their bright yellow 
fruit are other dwellings; but few of the islanders, and no children. 
The mosquitoes and sand-flies are troublesome, and we walk back 
to chat with our countrymen, who occupy some of the houses. 
From them we learn that five years ago, when the island was still 
well peopled, a number of the Kanakas were kidnapped by a Pe- 
ruvian ship, and carried to the Chinchas to work guano. The per- 
emptory demand of the French compelled the Peruvians to send 
them back; and many of them suffering from small-pox, contracted 
on the infested coast, they were mercilessly flung on shore, to carry 
death into the valleys and to extirpate the merry, harmless people, 
of whom not more than one hundred and fifty are left in the Ha 
par and Typee valleys together. The Sisters of Mercy have a 
lished themselves close by, and have undertaken the care of all the 
children left in the neighbourhood, so that none were about for 
us to see. 

Melville’s account of Typee (they always spoke of him as 
“ Shore") was well known; and we were told that Fa-a-wa and a 
daughter of Melville’s were still living, the former an old woman. 
The road to Typee was difficult and dangerous, and they strongly 
urged us to go by boat; but our object was to see the hills which 
Melville climbed, and as Kanakas would go on foot, we could do 
the same: four guides were therefore engaged to start early next 
morning. 

Soon after sunrise we landed; and our guides at once led the way 
through the cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees, up a steep ravine. The 
path constantly crossed the bed of the torrent, and we were soon 
well wetted by the drops from the guava-bushes which overgrew 
the path. Gradually the track became steeper, the guavas dwarfed. 
As we neared the summit, we slipped in the damp earth at every 
step, and, dragging ourselves up from bush to bush, we at last, 
after an hour and a half of hard work, emerged breathless into the 
sunlight and breeze on the top. Here we paused. Close by, to the 
left and above us, were the large patches of grassy cane through 
which Melville and Toby with such difficulty made way. In front 
was one of the rich Happar ravines into which the fugitives had 
hoped to escape. Beyond was the sea. Turning, we looked upon 
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the cocoa-nut fringed beach far below, and the harbour, where 
our good ship lay in solitary state; while the ridge we had sur- 
mounted threw its shadows into the misty green gullies abreast. 

Unfortunately, one of our party was exhausted, feverish, and ill; 
the difficulty of his descending was very evident, and it was de- 
cided the guides should earn their pay and carry him. A litter, 
cushioned with ferns, was quickly and handily made of poles from 
a thicket of hibiscus; and we again set out. 

The Happar tribe had inhabited a number of ravines between 
the bay a the Typee valley. Our way led across the heads of 
these ravines, and at one time descending into thick masses of 
vegetation, at another ascending, and perhaps continuing to wind 
along a ridge, we trudged cheerily on, — the fresh, pure breeze 
from the sea tempering the heat of the sun. No birds appeared to 
break the solitude, nor insects, and for a long distance but one 
man and woman did we meet; they, however, looked pleased and 
happy, and hospitably pressed upon us a stick of the sugar-cane 
they were employed in sucking. In a ravine larger than usual, we 
halted in a perfect picture of tropical scenery. A roughly-thatched 
house, elevated on the usual stone terrace, stood near a dashing 
brook; around it, and up the ravine, luxuriant bread-fruit and 
orange-trees were in full view, overtopped by lofty cocoa-nuts 
loaded with fruit. Across the brook, under a large tree, nestled a 
little church, with its wooden cross; and below us, the stream 
quickly lost itself in the teeming vegetation. As soon as we halted, 
two boys dexterously walked up cocoa-nut trees, from which they 
kicked dozens of nuts to fall with a thud in the taro patch below; 
other natives came forward to do the honours. The nuts were 
stripped of their husk, and cracked. Who could refuse a draught 
of the milk out of its pure white chamber? Poe-poe and pork 
baked in leaves were set before us. Cheered by the pleasant scene, 
our invalid sat up; but our guides, who had found it no easy 
matter to carry him, eyed him with aversion, and, walking round 
to each of us in turn, said “ He bad man; he no sick, he lazy. Why 
he no go in the boat?” 

Pursuing our way over the ridges and hollows, we at last arrive 
at the Happar and Typee boundary, and, standing on the spot 
where the French artillery were posted while their Happar allies 
invaded Typee, the valley lay spread at our feet, full 500 yards be- 
low. The course of the stream was crowded with vegetation, and 
from its great depth looked like a rill of water trickling through 
flourishing moss in a deep, broad ditch. For many minutes we 
gazed, recognizing one by one the features of the landscape, from 
Melville’s description: the steep, inaccessible sides, which shut in 
a space nine miles long by one wide, — the lower ridge at the upper 
part, by which Melville and Toby had hoped to cross, and over 
which we looked into another valley, — and, to the left, the water- 
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fall, a part of which we could see still flinging itself glittering out 
of the gorge, down which the deserters groped their dreary way. 
But we had far to go. The way down was marked by a thin, indis- 
tinct line, impracticable for a litter; so, dividing into two parties, 
one took the ridge to the sea, the other, led by Eleno, the youngest 
of our guides, descended. The sun shone directly upon the rocks, 
down parts of which we had to drop from ledge to ledge; and 
wherever the grass could grow, long rope-like creepers were lying 
in wait to trip us up. We reached the shade without accident, but 
were glad to cool our feet by wading across the rapid stream. 

For some distance the tangled thicket arched over the path; but 
in a small clearing we came upon a young Typee pair and some 
children. The woman stood modestly by; her pleasant face orna- 
mented with the customary blue lines across the lips only, — that 
of the man was crossed with the usual dark bars. After a moment’s 
hesitation, he came forward and shook hands; he was a fine young 
fellow, “ erect and tall,” beaming with health and good temper, 
his body and limbs dressed in tattoo, and round his waist the tapa 
belt. On each side of his face, stuck into the lower part of his ear, 
was a white flower and jauntily wound round his bushy hair was a 
kind of creeper, with one scarlet flower over his forehead. Stand- 
ing “ under a plantain tree,” they formed a picture worth coming 
a voyage to see. But we could not linger; the sun was sinking be- 
hind the hills to the west, and Eleno hurried us on to see the king, 
giving notice of our approach by shouts. 

About thirty Typees were assembled. The chief received us with 
a bewildered, friendly look, and inquired whether we were French 
or English; while the brawny young savages who surrounded us 
ee) we the husks off the cocoa-nuts with their strong white teeth, 
and shouted and laughed as we drained the contents. But Eleno 
began to move on; and, wishing our friends “ Good bye,” we made 
the best of our way along the path by which Melville hobbled to 
his escape. On a slight rise, we turned for a last look at the distant 
waterfall, visible in its full length, and lighted up by the sunshine, 
as it poured out of its rocky gorge. Our path was now frequently 
crossed by other paths, but our trusty young guide allowed no 
stragglers, stopping at each turn till he could count all the party; 
and at last, passing through a forest of piantain, we reached the 
mouth of the stream. The boat was on the opposite side, and igno- 
rant that the place was infested with sharks, and too impatient to 
wait for it to cross, we jumped in and swam across, to drink the 
glass of beer which was handed over the gunwale, and — well, pale 
ale beats cocoa-nut milk, after all! 

After a bath, and in all the comfort of a change of clothes, we 
shoved off, passed the point whence the Typee warrior swam to 
cut off Melville’s escape, and imagined the scowl of the savage face 
as he was shoved beneath the waves; but the valley and the rocky 
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ints faded away in the ——. as we pulled back to the ship 
under the dark shadow of the cliffs, gratified that we had obtained 
even a glimpse of a race that is so quickly passing away. 

The Typee valley has now become the property of a speculating 
land and cotton company, who have purchased it for a few hun- 
dred dollars; and quiet, ugly, industrious Chinamen are —— 
soon to occupy what was once the land of the merry, handsome, 
and lazy Typee. 

When Mr. Murray prints another edition of Melville's “ bi, nd 
it would be well to correct the map of the island, and to place Hap- 
par and Typee on the east instead of on the west coast. The eve- 
ning sun shone in our faces when we reached the side of the valley, 
but the boat returned to the ship from the eastward. 

R. S. 


It is apparent, I believe, that R. S. — whoever he may have been 
— wrote as a reasonable-minded observer and that, as a conse- 
quence, his letter possesses value as fact. The gossip about Faya- 
way and Melville’s child, it is to be noticed, was reported merely 
as hearsay. Such students as make Pierre out to be a masterpiece 
of the first order or spin more allegory out of Moby Dick than its 
author ever intended * may be able to exploit such hearsay, but 
hearsay is not evidence. 


“JOHN HORT” AND “SKIPPER IRESON ” 


ESTON EVERETT ERICSON 


f penn biographers of Whittier do not enlighten us as to the 
exact form in which the poet first heard the story that he 
afterwards converted into the bailad poem, “ Skipper Ireson’s 


5 See, for example, the New ENGLAND QuarTERLy, 1, 3 (July, 1929), 402- 
419: W.S. Gleim, “ A Theory of Moby Dick,” and then read Melville’s letter to 
Mrs. Hawthorne dated January 8, 1852, published in part in a sales catalogue 
of the American Art Association, 193f (Sale No. 3911) and also in the Inter- 
national Book Review for December, 1924. 
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Ride.” * But there is a reference to the incident and to an early- 
day ballad, “ in good set rhymes,” in Tyrone Power's Impressions 
of America, published in 1836, thirteen years after Whittier first 
heard the tale. Referring to the Marblehead community, Power 
writes: 


The population is famous for industry, and for the summary mode 
with which they dispense justice amongst themselves on points of 
local polity affecting the general weal. One instance was fresh 
enough in memory to be talked of still. A townsman, returning 
from the Banks with a cargo, passed a vessel in a sinking state, 
turning a blind eye to their repeated anxious signals. Contrary to 
all expectation, the crippled bark, after being given up as lost, 
reached the harbour, and the conduct of the hard-hearted skipper 
was made public. He was seized instanter, triced up, served out 
with a dozen or two well told, covered with tar, clothed in feathers, 
and in this plight was carted about the boundaries of the town- 
ship, having a label hung about his neck that described his crime 
and sentence with good set rhymes, which ran as follows: 


“ This here’s old John Hort, 
That for his hard heart, 
Is tar-ed and feather-ed, 
And carry-ed in this cart.” ? 


The relation between this verse and the refrain of Whittier’s 
poem is evident. The name of the captain is not the same, but 
otherwise the resemblance is close. It was at the suggestion of 
Lowell that the refrain, when put into the mouths of the villagers, 
was expressed in dialect. Power, like Whittier, does the luckless 
captain an injustice; we are reliably informed that it was not the 
skipper but the crew that was guilty of this breach of maritime 
humanity.* 


1 Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Boston 
and New York, 1894) tells us that the poet first heard of the story in 1823, that 
he worked on it in 1828, but did not finish it until 1882, in which year it ap- 
peared in the new Atlantic Monthly. The incident happened in 1808. 

2 Tyrone Power, Impressions of America During the Years 1833, 1834, and 
1835 (London, 1836) , 1, 6. 

% Samuel Roads, Jr., The History and Traditions of Marblehead (Boston, 
1880) , 232-234. 
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THE GREAT CARBUNCLE 


RAYMOND I. HASKELL 


oo is a wider foundation of experience in the background 
of some of Hawthorne's short stories than many critics realize, 
but this should not detract from his reputation as the greatest im- 
aginative genius among American prose writers. So many implica- 
tions of this basis of personal experience underlying Hawthorne's 
fiction occur wherever Mr. Brooks alludes to him in The Flower- 
ing of New England, that those familiar with “ The Great Car- 
buncle ” may be interested in knowing of a good reason for believ- 
ing that the author of that story, or some acquaintance of his, actu- 
ally saw the “ accursed stone.” Early historians trace the origin of 
the story to Indian legend and tradition. The following accurate 
account of the present writer's experience as a boy in the White 
Mountains may suggest another explanation. 

Most youths of that region a generation ago owned both rod and 
gun and used them. School was unexciting and farm-work was 
rigorous, but the real joy of life was to wander over the hills hunt- 
ing or follow the valleys seeking trout under banks of forget-me- 
nots wherever a brook cut through a pasture to linger a moment 
in the alders before hiding itself in the forest. When the streams 
near by had been “ fished out,” we sometimes cycled five or six 
miles to a logging-road under the Franconia Range and followed 
it as far again up by the lumber-camps overgrown with raspberry 
bushes; and finally over boulders and through underbrush to the 
timber line, where the south branch of Gale River was nothing but 
a purling spring stream. The trails were rough and steep, but while 
we lingered by tangled bushes to pick blueberries, the sudden ap- 
pearance of a deer or bear gave us glimpses of wild life which prob- 
ably few or none of us has ever forgotten. 

One day when I had gone into the mountains alone, I happened 
to sit down on a log to rest and to plan my next move for “ sure 
game.” Suddenly, like the blinding flash of an explosion, a light 
» burst from among the trees across a valley several miles away, 
flared up again and again, then glimmered faintly, and at last dis- 
appeared. I could never make certain of the exact spot from which 
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that glare of light had come. Many years had passed before I saw 
it for the second time. 

When the native hunters and boys of the town gathered round 
the box-stove in the general store that evening for the usual after- 
supper confab, I told them what I had seen that morning in the 
mountains. So far as I could discover no one gave it serious atten- 
tion. But they listened. There was a momentary pause, and then 
one old hunter spat, relocated his corn-cob, and ventured: 
“ Mebbe ‘twas old Aunt Lydie with her looking-glass. She’s gut t’ 
strayin’ away from the farm so much lately, yer never kin tell 
whare she'll show up next.” 

I gave the matter no further thought till six years later — one 
glorious July morning when I was cleaning the field-glasses as part 
of my duty as attendant at the Mt. Agassiz Observatory. With 
glasses and cloth on my knees, I sat facing Mt. Garfield, some five 
miles away. Suddenly, from the direction of the ravine between 
Garfield and Lafayette, a gleam of light struck the corner of my 
eye; then one burst of splendor and another, as if a huge diamond 
had suddenly been exposed by a landslide. A faint flash, a fleeting 
glow — and it was gone. 

Keeping my eye fixed to the spot, I seized a 60-diameter telescope 
and swung it on the ravine, and then glanced at my watch. Exactly 
nine fifty-six. Search as I did for nearly half an hour through that 
powerful glass, I could find nothing but a rugged declivity — 
ledges, slash, scrub spruces, and boulders jumbled together. 

“ A jewel? No, there is no such thing in rerum natura over 
there,” I thought. 

My curiosity persisted. I marked the spot again. Only a month 
before I had written for my course in English at college a paper on 
Hawthorne's Tales. “ The carbuncle,” I wondered, “ could this be 
it?” I was determined to see for myself “the most precious gem 
ever concocted in the laboratory of Nature.” 

The following morning, well before the hour of ten, I had my 
telescope set into the ravine. Holding a watch in my left hand, and 
the eye-piece of the glass in my right, I waited eagerly for the great 
moment to arrive. The sky was cloudless. The dark-blue moun- 
tains leaped against it as the sun rose over them. The minute- 
hand of my watch moved to nine fifty-five. I steadied the tripod 
with my foot and aimed the spy-glass on the spot. As I was about 
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to tap it over another notch, a faint gleam appeared just above 
its front end. Peering through it with both eyes open, I lifted it 
slightly to snatch the secret of the forest. Before I could realize 
what was happening, three blinding flashes had darted across the 
valley and into my telescope — the most intense sunburst I have 
ever attempted to face. I stood transfixed to the spot, a chill run- 
ning completely through me. For a moment it seemed as if some 
giant with a huge heliostat had fixed the sunlight on my eyes. I 
drew back for relief. As soon as the spots disappeared from my 
eyes, I looked again and again through the glass. Hawthorne’s 
“ marvellous stone,” the “ wondrous gem,” was before me at last. 

I then recalled that it had rained steadily for more than forty 
hours before the previous day, drenching the mountains from top 
to bottom. Before the end of my telescope was a bare precipice of 
granite, quartz, and mica as white as the Sugar Loaves at Twin 
Mountain; and over its face water fell like a thin sheet of cello- 
phane, tapering off into a long, foamy veil that disappeared be- 
hind a boulder as it fell. In my imagination I gazed upon a crystal 
pool. Nature could not have made a more perfect mirror for re- 
flecting the sun’s rays. 

When the earth had carried me round the next morning to nine 
fifty-six and a half by my watch, I looked again for the carbuncle 
of the White Hills, but the face of the precipice was dry and lus- 
treless. All the surface water above the cliff had found its way to 
the forest and streams below. Not even the faintest light appeared 
of the splendor of the previous day. 

Go and ask the natives up there if they have ever seen the Great 
Carbuncle. I have done this almost every summer since that memo- 
rable day. Each time they leave me feeling as Hawthorne felt at 
the railroad station in Uttoxeter where, a century ago, he made a 
pilgrimage to the scene of Samuel Johnson’s stormy hour of pain 
and remorse. No tablet marked the hallowed ground. Among the 
natives of the town he could find nobody who had even heard of 
the event. Long after his visit, however, he learned that there were 
persons in the town who could have showed him the exact, in- 
dubitable spot. To-day it bears a fitting memorial. 

Am I the latest pilgrim of the Great Carbuncle, or is it only an 
Indian tradition? Whether I am or not, I offer this simple memo- 
rial to mark the spot. 
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A SWISS SURGEON VISITS RHODE ISLAND 
1661-1662 


EMMA SCHEMEL 


HIS account of a voyage from Barbados to New England in 

1661-1662, was published for the second time in the Chronicles 
of the Family Spoerry at Zurich, in 1915." I translated the text for 
my grand-nephew, a lad of eleven years, who lives in Nebraska. 
His genuine curiosity to know of what stock he came and his in- 
terest in the experiences of his people led me to find a tale of 
adventure for him within the history of his own family — this ac- 
count of the voyage of his ancestor from Amsterdam to the New 
World and back. 

The author of the following was Felix-Christian Sp6ri [Spoerry], 
Swiss physician and surgeon, sixty years of age at the time. 
His diary indicates the theological bent of his mind, and his un- 
usual powers of observation are shown in the kind of information 
he recorded as to many aspects of life in Barbados and New Eng- 
land. His background gave his observations even greater value. 
His father was an ordained clergyman, who served various pas- 
torates for twenty-four years. He later headed a school of music 
and was choir-director of the Grosmuenster Foundation of Zurich, 
and professor of languages in the Collegio Humanitatis in the 
same city. 

Felix-Christian, eager to visit New England and see its people 
and the opportunities it offered, signed on the Black Horse, an 
English ship sailing from Amsterdam by the southern route to 
Barbados and thence to New England. He put a record of his 
daily experiences in a diary from which he wrote the account 
which was printed in Zurich fifteen years later. This account 
has not before been translated into English. The style of the 
original has been followed as nearly as possible.* 

1 Felix-Christian Spéri, Americanische Reiss-beschreibung nach den Caribes 
Insslen und Neu-Engelland (Zurich, 1677) . 

Thanks are due to Mr. C. A. Brugger, Harvard College, A.B. 1932, A.M. 
1933, who carefully checked the translation of the Swiss-German text of the 
original with a photostat of a copy of the first edition in the Boston Public 
Library. [s.M.] 

2 An interesting coincidence is that the cousin of the author of this note, 
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The first half of the account, not printed here, tells of the trip 
from Amsterdam to Barbados and includes a detailed and spirited 
description of the life of the negro slaves of the British colonists. 
At the point where the narrative begins below the Black Horse is 
starting on the second part of the voyage, which was to take more 
than a year. 


JOURNAL OF A JOURNEY TO AMERICA 


. . . February 8, 1661. We raised anchor and set sail. 

The twenty-fourth we reached latitude 32° 26’ and with it the 
headiand of the island of Bermuda. At the same time The island 
such a gale arose (as often occurs in this region and 5 
for which reason navigators have a fear of thisisland) permnuda 
that for three days we could manage but one small 
sail aft (which kept the ship headed into the storm) and could 
only resign ourselves to the wind and waves and await God's 
help. [30] 

The twenty-sixth the storm continued violently from the north- 
west. Nevertheless, the crew hoped for a change in Light i 
the weather soon, for during the night a light like nae 
that of a star was seen on the topmost spar of the 
main-mast and on the ball of the flag or pennant staff; it is a 
meteor, called Castor and Pollux by those versed in the natural 
sciences. This was a source of wonder for me but one of joy for 
the members of the crew, for they declared it to be a certain in- 
dication that the gale would abate, which proved truly to be the 
case. As a result, we had fine weather on the twenty-seventh; the 
wind changed to the south, so we put on sail and pursued our 
journey with pleasant, though somewhat cool, weather. 

On March 12 the sea began to change from its deep sea-green 
and to take on a very pale color; from this the crew 
reckoned we were not far from shore, and accordingly 
they took a sounding and found a depth of forty-five 
fathoms. We continued on our course throughout the 
entire day. 

The thirteenth they cast the sounding-lead again at night and 
found only fifteen fathoms; for this reason the captain ordered 
all sails but one taken in so that we might not happen to run 
on a reef or sand-bar. As daylight drew near we again put on 
sail, [31] expecting surely to see land, but when day came such a 
fog arose that we could not see a quarter-of-an-hour’s journey 


The sea 


colored 


Captain Fred Spoerry, came on what may have been a consequence of the 
trip his ancestor made two hundred and seventy-five years ago. He found un- 
usually fine horses in Puerto Rico, descendants, possibly, of the fifty-two 
Dutch horses brought over from Europe on the Black Horse. 
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ahead. Therefore the captain ordered the anchor to be dropped, 
Cabeljau 5 the water was no more than eight fathoms deep. 
The men began to fish and caught a great many fish 

which are called cod by the English and cabeljau by the Dutch. 
The fourteenth at two in the afternoon the fog lifted and we 
were no more than two-and-a-half hour's sail from land. They 
Cape Cod climbed the mast, brought forth their charts, and 
finally recognized it as Cape Cod. Therefore we set 

our course east-northeast, in the direction of Cape St. Anna.* 

The fifteenth we hove in sight of the above-mentioned ca 
and sailed within a musket-shot of the shore, as we already could 
Read see the place which we had set as our goal, namely 
Island Read Island, or Red [Rhode] Island. At three in the 
afternoon we arrived hard by the home of the gov- 
ernor of said place and there we cast anchor and thanked the Al- 
mighty for His gracious delivery of us here. As soon as we had 
dropped anchor a shallop containing six persons, one of whom 
was a servant of the governor, came out and fhe] questioned us 
as to whence we came and what we desired. The captain replied 
that he would tell that in person to his master [32] and expressed 
a desire to go ashore. They were pleased to hear this and asked 
that if he had a surgeon or doctor with him would he 
The author bring the latter along, for the governor's son was in a 
aout — to very serious condition. The captain made this request 
the known to me, I agreed, and he took me ashore with 
Governor’s him. After the formalities of greeting were over, the 
sick son governor's wife led me to her son, who had been con- 
fined to his bed for ten weeks and whom I found with 
a strong pulse, a high fever, continual coughing, and an offensive 
discharge. I inquired into all the circumstances, which they were 
glad to tell me; from this I finally concluded that the beginning 
of this illness had been a pluritis or an attack which, from lack 
of the necessary medicines, had developed into empyema. I re- 
quested he be disrobed and asked to examine his chest; there I 
found that the right side was very swollen and that between the 
third and fourth ribs there was a swollen spot in which I saw 
there was matter. My advice, therefore, was that this spot be 
opened immediately and an outlet made for the matter; other- 
wise death would not be far off. I offered my assistance and ad- 
vice to the person who was attending him but they asked me to 


8 The author was somewhat confused in his geography, for the place-names 
which he entered in his journal do not make sense. Apparently the first land 
sighted was Long Island, and the destination of the Black Horse, Rhode Island. 
“ Cape St. Anna” probably stands for Block Island or Point Judith. William 
Brenton, who died at Newport in 1674, was president of the colony of Rhode 
Island during 1660-1661, and governor under the charter at a later time. He 
built a large brick house at Newport. For his children, see James Savage, Genea- 
logical Dictionary of New England (Boston, 1860) , 1, 242-243. 
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put my own hand to the task, which I did on the following [33] 
day in the presence of numerous by-standers and to their great as- 
tonishment. I made an incision, though not very large, with great 
care in order not to injure the internal parts; as soon as I had 
cut through the lump between the ribs there spurted forth a 
white, foul-smelling matter. After I had let out about two pounds 
of this matter, I stopped the wound with a plug of lint which I 
had in readiness, so that too excessive a draining might not draw 
from the — his spirits, and with them his life. At this, the 
patient felt relief immediately and began to speak, saying that 
the little I had done for him had brought him greater relief than 
the twenty purges and thirty clysters which had been given him. 
That evening and the following day I drained the matter from 
him entirely, opened the incisions somewhat more in order to 
sterilize them with injections or irrigations, and, in the three 
weeks I was there, brought it about that he could carry out the 
duties of his business. He thanked God for this and rewarded 
me handsomely at my departure. This incident caused very many 


. people, not only on this island, which was separated from the 


mainland by only a narrow channel, but from all the neighboring 
regions as well, to come and ask my help. I would have decided to 
remain there, but the captain would not permit it. However, in 
order that we [34] may accomplish our intended purpose, let us 
observe the location, the inhabitants and the nature of the land. 

Nova Anglia, or New-England, is a part of North yocation 
America claimed by the English, anno 1620, and set- of New- 
tled by them; it lies between the forty-first and forty- England 
fifth parallels of north latitude. 

To the left [south] is the territory of Virginia and New-Nether- 
lands, which at this time is also occupied by the English. To the 
right [north] lies Florida, or New-France.* 

This region is unusually fertile, not only in the case of a cer- 
tain seed which the savages are accustomed to sow, 
but also in the case of our corn [wheat], which grows 
there in great abundance. This latter is sown in the fields towards 
the end of March and is reaped in August. 

The chief cities or settlements are New-Plymouth and Bristol; * 
besides these there are also many other villages and Citi 
towns. There is summer and winter as in our own ~~ 
land, but in summer it is somewhat warmer and in winter some- 
what cooler. Everywhere in this region there are 
splendid forests of oak, pine, cedar, walnut, chestnut, 
and many other kinds of trees. 

The natural inhabitants of the land are tall, [35] stately people, 


Corn 


Trees 


4 The author’s knowledge of geography is not to be depended on; the text 
reads: “ Floridam oder Neu-Frankreich.” 


5 Boston. 
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having a certain amount of civilization, and dark 
brown in color. They all have long, black hair which 
they smear with a kind of varnish; they color their 
inhabi faces with red dye. They pierce their arms above the 
ie elbow and their calves nA - draw designs upon them; 
while the wounds are healing they sprinkle them with a lead- 
white powder, as a result of which the scars become quite blue; 
: they consider this a wonderful adornment. They be- 
Raligien lieve in many gods, but not in one Being, and believe 
. that all of these have a human nature. They believe in 
the immortality of the soul after death. They also worship the 
moon and the stars. They consider marriage as sacred, 

They have they are servile and work willingly. They have no 
pe onl particular or permanent homes or cities, since they 
move from place to place. Since there are many rivers 

and streams in the region they have small boats called canons 
[sic]; these are made of the bark of birch trees and 

—_ carry from ten to twenty persons. Whenever they have 
to travel overland, one of their number takes it upon - 


Character- 
istics of 


— his shoulders and carries it to the next stream. 
a Their food consists of wild game, fish, snails, and 
inhabitants , os 3 i, 

the like, which is not caught or gathered until it is 
needed. 


They bake bread made of Indian corn which they call pagatow; 
with this and austres [oysters], a kind of snail, they make [36] a 
dish which is widely used. In the summer time they go about 
Clothing naked, covering only their sexual parts; in winter, 

however, they wear the skins of buck, doe, black fox, 
rabbit, squirrel, otter, beaver, and bear in place of clothing. 

Whenever they stop at a place, they make their houses or huts 
of long, flexible poles which they cover quite cleverly 
with the bark of trees. In the centre is a hole in which 
a fire is kept burning continually, at which they cook their food 
and keep warm in winter. Deer-skins, bear-skins, and other skins 
on the earth around the fire serve them as beds. They wrap the 
small children in furs and place them in a piece of bark which has 
been gathered up at the four corners [and suspended] like a scale- 
platform. When they begin to cry, a push sending it swinging to 
and fro is the same as cradling or rocking. 

Their weapons are bows and arrows which they shoot with 
Weapons  8reat accuracy. The arrow-heads are made of hens’ 

claws, fish-bone, sharp stones, bone, and other materi- 
als. They also have spears which they throw. 

Their money and jewels, which they call wampum, they make 

of sea-shells. They take the inner part of the shells, 
bo oy rub them until they are smooth and round and beauti- 
money fully polished and as thick as a blade of grass; then 
[37] they cut them into small pieces, pierce them 


Dwellings 
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with two holes lengthwise, about a knife-blade apart, and string 
them on thread. From this they weave crowns for their kings. 
There are two kinds, black and white; the white serve as silver, 
the black as gold. Necklaces and girdles, which they are skillful 
in weaving, are also made of this. With this they not only buy 
and make payments among themselves, but it is also acceptable 
among the Christians: six white or four black pieces are traded 
for one penny. 

The animals to be found in these parts are fine horses, oxen, 
cows, sheep, goats, deer, bear, wolves, foxes, which 4 i aig 
are black and climb trees, martens, otter, beaver, 
hares, rabbits, sables, civet-cats, squirrels, quite ash-gray in color; 
these are all necessities as well as luxuries. 

There are here very many bears which are troublesome to the 
people, as is evident from the following story, which 
our factor here told me. He related how a fifteen-year- Bears 
old boy was sent by his parents to fetch something 4 strange 
from a neighbor who lived a half-hour’s journey dis- story 
tant. In a small wood, through which he had to pass, 
he came upon a bear, at the sight of which he was terribly fright- 
ened. His fear increased as it approached him. The lad knew not 
what to do, but at last saw a tree which he thought [38] he could 
climb. Accordingly he climbed up as high as he could. The bear 
followed close behind him, and finally the boy climbed out onto a 
slender branch which would scarcely support his weight. This 
caused the bear difficulty, although it attempted to follow; when 
the branch began to bend, however, the bear drew back, then 
thought it could seize the boy with its fore-paws, but this was 
impossible. At this the boy took courage and began to call for 
help. However, when no aid appeared, he drew his knife from 
its sheath and pointed it at the bear (which was still striking out 
at him) , which so wounded its fore-paws upon it that it could no 
longer cling to the tree. So he finally fell out of the tree to the 
ground and after some growling (at which two other bears came 
up) went away. The other two, partly scenting, partly seeing the 
lad, also climbed the tree, hoping to get revenge, but were paid 
in like coin. After this the lad quietly made his way home from 
the tree, and told the story to his folks, who would not believe it 
until they had investigated; then they were forced to believe it. 
They all gave thanks to the Almighty for his amazing preservation. 

Beside these there are also other animals [39] and also exceed- 
ingly large poisonous serpents, one of which captured — 
in this region, for example, was eighteen yards long. someieis 
Its skin is at present on display in the Tower of Lon- 
don. A story was told to me by William Holand, a native-born 
Englishman who lived for many years in this land, while he was 
crossing with us to Barbados. He told how for some time many 
of his sheep, swine, and other cattle had been wandering away 
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without his being able to trace them. Then it happened that he 
went out with his rifle into the woods to shoot game. As he went 
along, he caught sight of this fearful serpent, which frightened 
him greatly. Taking care that it did not attack him, he made bold 
enough to look closely at it, and then he saw that because of its 
distended belly it could not move away but could only roll from 
side to side. Therefore he ran home and fetched his neighbors, 
who moved out against it as if marching to war. When they 
reached the place, they fired upon the captive, and when they saw 
it no longer moved, they step up close to get a good look at 
this horrible creature. Then they slit it open, expecting it would 
be filled with young; but when they looked into the cavity it was 
disclosed that it had swallowed up a whole deer without horns 
and was thereby so weighted down that it could not escape. 
They —— off the skin [40] and sent it to London in England, 
where I, filled with wonder, have seen it myself. Thus, the afore- 
mentioned Holand found the thief of his sheep and swine when 
he was not seeking him. At this, they all, with David in the 
Eighth Psalm, gave thanks to God their redeemer for making 
them reasoning men and giving them power over such terrible 
animals. 
There is also a species of serpent called ratel schneaks [sic] 
Ratel that is, coiling-snakes, by the English. These are from 
~ ‘aks a ‘ve to six feet in length and have on their tails various 
species of small bones which make a sound like a rattling; these 
serpent are said to be increased by one each year. Their bite is 
incurable. So, when I was one time looking for herbs 
and expecting to observe the nature of the land and I heard by 
chance such a rattling, I drew back in fear, particularly since one 
of these serpents was hissing at me. Therefore I fled and went into 
the water, to the edge of which it followed me. Where it went I did 
not observe, for I preferred to see one from a distance rather than 
close at hand. Wonderful nature is to be marvelled at for having 
given this animal the fangs to accomplish such damage and at the 
same time giving it a rattling as a warning so that persons may 
guard themselves against it. 
When one wishes to mention places rich in fisheries, one must 
N mention New-England, for there [41] are not only 
England very many species of fish, but they exist in countless 
rich in fish MUmbers. These are the principal species: whale, 
Se sturgeon, cod or cabelliaw, bream, 
hake, black cod (perch) , shark, mackerel, herring, mullet, bass, 
pinnit, cuners, gar, mullet, fresh and salt-water crabs, oysters, mus- 
sels, and the like varieties. 
The cabelliaw exceeds all others in quantity. If two men go 
Cabellian Ut in the morning to fish in a shallop capable of 
holding four or six tons, they return again in the eve- 
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ning with their boat filled with them. About the fish-sheds, where 
they unload the cabelliaw, remove the heads, salt them, and make 
Pauvre Jean and laberdan, there are countless numbers of them. 
At one time I caught so many fish in three hours that the entire 
crew had enough to eat for two days. 

There are also very many sea-crabs, some of those caught weigh- 
ing six to eight pounds. These are speared with anim- .. raps 
eneer like a two-pronged hook or spear in the 
ollowing manner: this implement is fastened to a shaft two or 
three fathoms long; the quarry is pursued in canoes, and when 
one is seen it is speared and drawn in. Once an Indian was follow- 
ing one of these crabs in his canoe, and had reversed = 
the shaft to which the harpoon was fastened [42] in A®Indian’s 


order to turn the canoe with it, he slipped in the little paar 
boat or canoe and fell, piercing with the harpoon or punt 


shaft his left arm from hand to elbow. At this the good 

savage was quite disabled, but he made his way to shore, working 
with one hand, and sought help from his fellows. Because no aid 
was available, they hurried to our ship and asked my help. I re- 
fused at first, demanding that they bring the patient to the ship, 
but they protested that even if they moved the injured man but 
slightly it caused him great pain, so at last I went with our boat- 
man, finding the patient in the condition described. I asked them 
to sketch for me the outline of the barb, which they did. From this 
I decided that it could not be drawn out by the way it had en- 
tered. Therefore I unfastened it from its shaft and tipped the 
point higher. With my free hand I made an incision and pressed 
the point outward through it, the rear part [of the barb] follow- 
ing it. Thus I removed it without great difficulty and ordered 
the injured man te come to me twice each day. In fourteen days 
I had restored him completely to health. For my trouble they re- 
warded me with a cleverly-made hat-band of shells and two otters, 
and [43] as long as we remained there there was no scarcity of 
greens, fish, and game. 

The birds to be found in New England are chiefly these: the 
eagle, griffin, various varieties of hawks and falcons, Birds of 
cranes, geese, bitterns, mews, all sorts of ducks, and P 
an exceptionally large number of Indian fowl; the England 
latter fly in flocks of fifty or more. Item: there are also 
many other small birds, the names of which I could not learn. 

I could find among the medicinal plants only these: lignum 
sassafras, sarsaparilla, rad, red-berried fructus al- 
hermes. These are shipped to Europe in large quan- 
tities. 

The products which are shipped from this region are as fol- 
lows: all sorts of furs, beaver, otter, sable, fox, horse-hide, ox-hide, 
and the like, mast-wood and all sorts of ship-timbers and plank- 
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ing, salted fish and much other fish such as Pauvre Jean, laberdan, 
mackerel, salmon. Item: tran, or fish-oil, tobacco, staves, meal, 
bread — these are sent to England, Holland, Spain, France, and 
the Caribbean Islands according to the need for them in those 
places. Aside from furnishing food and material to the inhabit- 
ants, these products bring a great profit annually to this region. 
Let this be sufficient here and let us continue our journey again. 

When we had unloaded our ship from February 15 to March 6 
and loaded again with staves, [44] salted meat, meal, and bread, 
and with fresh water and hay (which was bound together in bales, 
so it could be handled) thirty fine horses were brought on board 
on March 4 [sic]. This was our entire cargo. 

On the sixth the wind was from the north; so we hoisted anchor 
and sailed away again, in God’s name. However, when the wind 
changed strong from the south that afternoon and we could go 
no farther because of the narrowness of the channel and the 
presence of sand-bars, we cast anchor to await a favorable wind. 
Just as this was done, I noticed some fishermen pursuing a whale. 
I took great pleasure in watching them and so pleaded with the 
captain that he allowed us to take the shallop to observe this 
business and see how it was carried on. There were two small 
fishing-boats, each containing six or seven men. These followed 
closely in the fish’s wake; when it raised its head (in which there 
is a round hole through which it spouts a great quantity of water 
a spear-length high into the air and through which it inhales air) 
they moved up beside it and hurled a harpoon into its body. This 
harpoon was made like an arrow, four fingers broad, pointed and 
double-edged, fitted with two barbs (like hooks) and a yard long. 
The back part of this is hollow; and into this lead is poured to 
give it weight, and a shaft [45] six to seven feet long is fastened. 
To the harpoon was fastened a rope a finger-breadth in thickness, 
which the whale drew out. But when they had let out forty or 
fifty fathoms of rope after him, they held fast, while he dove 
toward the bottom to break off the harpoon. As this was im- 
— he rose again, which fact they noticed by the slack in the 

ine and they drew it in again quickly. The other shallop moved 
up with another harpoon. As soon as he appeared, they cast it 
into his body. When he felt this new wound, he turned his head 
down and raised his tail out of the water and beat about with 
such violence that it was terrible to behold. The fishermen had 
enough to do to avoid him. When this was of no avail, he began 
to swim off and shot away with the two shallops so rapidly that 
the water was cast over them in a spray. He did not continue this 
for long, for he was already quite weakened and he soon rose 
again. The fishermen moved closer with long lances or spears 
and inflicted innumerable wounds until he grew weaker still and 
began to spew up blood instead of water. This elated the fisher- 
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men, who yelled with joy. for it was a sure sign that [46] the fish 
was dying. They tow im ashore, tly pleased, for they had 
earned more than a whole farm would bring us in an entire year. 
This fish was fifty-five feet long and sixteen feet high; it had only 
two fins; the tail was broad. Its blubber was two feet thick; this 
was cut up and put into casks; from it the tran, or whale-oil is 
later made. The teeth, which are as much as six feet long and 
saw-like, are the whale-bone which is shipped to us. H 
The vertebrae of the skeleton are used by the inhab- pare 
itants as chairs. In Amsterdam, in Jan Romporth’s . 
Tower, there hangs a skeleton eighteen feet in length; 
from this one can get an idea of what a huge creature this is. 

On the eighth [of March?] the wind changed to the north; so 
we raised anchor and continued on our journey. 

On the twenty-sixth we reached the thirty-sixth parallel. We 
had such a gale that our main-mast was carried over- M 
board, and we were in ve as great danger that the aan 
ship would spring a leak. We had all we could do to 
cut it loose from the ship, but finally accomplished this, with God's 
help. Since we still four hundred and fifty miles to sail, the 
wind being against us and our source of sailing power left behind, 
the captain decided to return, and so on [47] April 2 we again ar- 
rived at Read [Rhode] Island. We worked day and , 4 
night on a new mast, which we finished in four days, leland 
during which time we provided ourselves with water, 
hay for the horses, and other necessities. 

The sixth of April we again put to sea, with a good north 
wind. We caught a great many mackerel all during 49, yore} 
the day. The bait with which we took them was a pale 
red cloth which we fastened on the hooks. 

On the twenty-seventh we D sgusaa under the Tropic of Cancer 
and found an east wind which gave us good headway, so that we 
arrived on the thirtieth in good condition at the island of Bar- 
bados. We gave thanks to the Lord. We lost only one horse. 

May first we brought our twenty-nine horses ashore, and the 
merchants were elated at their fine condition. 

On the second and the following day we landed the rest of 
our cargo and also made arrangements to load other wares des- 
tined for London. However we could not arrange for 


an immediate loading, due to the fact that shortly Casge eam 


not be 


before our arrival all the sugar, cotton, tobacco, and ¢,.54 
other products had been shipped. This is proved by 
the fact that we lay there ten weeks and the lading was still not 
entirely completed. So, [48] on the advice of his factors, the cap- 
tain decided to go to the islands of Nevis and St. Christopher to 
seek the remainder of his cargo. _ 

We departed from Barbados on June 15, and sailed between 
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Island of ‘Ht islands of Martinique and St. Lucia. We could see 
St. Vincent ‘H¢ island of St. Vincent, which is still inhabited by 

cannibals. We had no opportunity to anchor; it is bar- 
ren and — else it would have long since been occupied by 
Christians. night long we sailed under light canvas along 
the shore of the island of Martinique. 

On the morning of the sixteenth of June we were off the island 
Island of of Dominica. We put on sail and passed the neigh- 
Dominica boring islands of Marigalanta, Guadalupa, Monse- 

rato, and Antigo rotundo, a high rock like a sugar- 
Spring on loaf, on the of which a fine spring, which is 
high peak amazing. In the evening at four o'clock we reached 
the island of Nevis and dropped anchor. 

Nevis lies seventy miles from Barbados and one hundred miles 
Island of  "0™ the mainland on the seventeenth parallel. It is 
Nevis: its ™° more than four miles long and the same in width. 
aneure In the centre is a high Cg top of which is visible 

= fine, clear weather. Round about this peak are 
fine fields, which [49] yield rich profits in sugar, cotton, indigo, 
and tobacco. There are many fine springs, among them one which 
is very warm; I have bathed very many times in a small pool into 
which it flows: it is quite pleasing. The sea beats against the 
shore of this island so violently, especially when there is to be 
a change in the weather, that it is often well-nigh impossible to 
land. 

Besides the above-mentioned products, there are also many 
fruits similar to those on the island of Barbados and therefore 

to repeat here. There is an abundance of fish and 
a splendid anchorage. 

On the nineteenth of June we began to secure goods but could 
not find sufficient. Therefore the captain hired a small vessel of 
eight tons, which proceeded to the island of St. Christopher 
(which is only two miles distant from Nevis and where there is 
an English colony) and along the northern shore of this island to 
get sugar and other merchandise. Nevertheless it was six weeks 
before we could finish loading our ship. 

On August 31 we raised anchor again and on the same day ar- 
rived at St. Christopher, where the English have their colony 
and where our taking-on of cargo was finally completed. 

St. Christopher is a fine, large island about twenty miles in 
: of length and twelve miles wide and lies, like Nevis, [50] 
ay Chri on the seventeenth parallel of north latitude. This 
tont island is inhabited by three nationalities: English, 

Dutch, and French. It has one very high mountain, 
around the = < which there is always a cloud of smoke. 
Smol birds fly over the peak and inhale the smoke 


aomennatn it causes them to die and fall; it does not emit flame, 
however. In the neighborhood of this mountain are 
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fine fields and farms where very much indigo is planted. On the 
eastern side, on a beautiful plain, are excellent salt- 514, 

pans, over which the inhabitants are often at odds, for wat 
each nation wishes to enjoy the same advantages. There are fine 
springs and excellent rs for anchorage, especially where the 
Dutch have their settlement. 

On the tenth of October we finally finished taking on our 
cargo; so, after providing ourselves with things for every ne- 
cessity, we departed to continue our journey to London. 

On the eleventh we sailed past the islands of St. Eustachius, 
Saba, St. Bartholome, St. Martin, Anguilla, and Somberero. To 
the westward we could see the island of Porto-Rico Island of 

uite clearly. By evening we were completely out of Porto Rico 
sight of land. We set our course northeast and said 
farewell to the warmth, for we were sailing in the direction of 
cold winter. 

From the eleventh to the nineteenth [of October] we had 
[sx] weather and made splendid progress. When we reached the 

titude of the Bermuda Islands, however, it began to storm, and 
continued to do so until we reached the Channel. 

The sixteenth of November, when we had expected to sight 
land and saw none, we cast the sounding-lead, which 
is about one and one-half feet long and hollow, and is 1.44 is cast 
filled with grease to which clings sand and other mat- 
ter by which locations can be reckoned; item: whether the bottom 
is sandy or rocky. We found bottom in eighty fathoms and, as 
evening was drawing near, we took in all but one sail, so we might 
not run aground in the outer channel or on the rocks of Sorles.* 

In the morning, the seventeenth of November, we again sailed 
on and at daybreak we sighted the Lizard, a head- yi 2arq 
land on the west coast of England. We were all over- 
joyed and hurried on under full sail to reach a safe harbor. 

The twentieth we arrived at Duyns [the Downs] ayes 
where we cast anchor and took on a steersman, or 
pilot, to navigate us to Gravesend. 

The twenty-second we arrived at Gravesend, where a royal 
guard was placed on board to see to it that no wares nd 
[52] were saienied during the night in order to cheat — 
the king of the duties. 

On November 28 we reached London, where we unloaded our 
cargo and dismissed the greater part of the crew. But , +01 a4 


since the captain had orders to return to Amsterdam jo) aon 
with the ship, he kept me with him and placed me in 
charge of a warehouse filled with goods to be delivered and from 


¢ Sorel Point, on the north coast of the Isle of Jersey, would seem to be the 
only modern name which resembles this term. More probably, in view of the 
position of the Black Horse, Spéri referred to some shoal near the Scilly Is- 
lands. 
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which to take a cargo. He procured a lodging for me in Wapping 
Street at the Sign of the King of England. From the above date 
until the beginning of February we remained in London, for we 
could not leave on account of the weather. During this time re- 
pairs were made to the ship and a new cargo was loaded. 

The eighth of February we sailed from London and arrived 
_— the same day at Gravesend. From the eighth to the 

twelfth we sailed down the Thames, and we passed 
out into the North Sea without mishap. 

The fifteenth we arrived at Texel and tried to hurry on to 

Amsterdam, but because of adverse winds it was fully eight days 
before we reached there. 
Safe We arrived safe and sound on February 24, 1661 
arrival at [1662] having endured trials and faced dangers with 
Amsterdam God's help. Thanks be to the true and almighty God 
through eternity for this. 


A LETTER FROM SAMUEL MATHER OF WITNEY 


THOMAS H. JOHNSON 


T appears from a letter * written by Cotton Mather’s brother 
Samuel * that the latter contemplated an abridgment of the 
famous Magnalia * a few years after its publication. Evidently cer- 
tain Londoners —“ Some Gentlemen in London,” as the letter 
designates them — proposed the abridgment to Samuel Mather in 
1708 or 1709. Samuel proceeded with the task in such manner as 


1 The manuscript is in the possession of the J. Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York, and is here printed by the generous permission of the owner. 

2 Samuel Mather (1674-1733) of Witney, Oxfordshire, was the third and 
youngest son of Increase Mather. Born in Boston, he was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1690, and went to England in 1698, where he married a wealthy 
widow and was settled as first Congregational minister of Witney, a small vil- 
lage west of Oxford. He died without issue. See C. K. Shipton, Biographical 
Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University, 1v (Cambridge, 1933) , 56~70. 
See also, Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxvi (1928), 312- 
322: Thomas J. Holmes, “ Samuel Mather of Witney, 1674-1733.” 

8 Magnalia Christi Americana: or, the Ecclesiastical History of New- 
England, from Its First Planting in the Year 1620. unto the Year of our Lord, 
1698 ... (London, 1702), folio. American editions based on the London 
printing were published in two volumes at Hartford thrice during the nine- 
teenth century: 1820, 1853, and 1870. Excerpts from it appear in Selections 
from Cotton Mather, Kenneth B. Murdock, Editor, (New York, 1926) . 
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the letter describes, bringing the work down to the year 1685.* For 
some reason not disclosed, however, financial support for the proj- 
ect was not forthcoming, and Mather abandoned his task late in 
1710. Some time before July, 1712, Mather had received a let- 
ter from the Reverend Mr. John Walrond of Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon,* who, hearing that Mather had the abridgment under way, 
was urging that it be completed. It is impossible to determine from 
Mather’s letter whom Walrond had in mind for the task. The 
method proposed for the abridgment would doubtless have been 
an improvement, though the emphasis which Cotton Mather and 
other seventeenth-century historians had placed on “ remarkable 
providences ” in the shaping of history was going out of fashion. 
No one undertook to finish what Samuel Mather began, and no 
abridgment of the Magnalia was therefore ever published. The 
letter which follows is interesting for its references to books in the 
well provided library of a non-conformist minister. 


REVEREND SIR 

I have lately had the honor of a Letter from you which I do look 
on myself obliged to give as full and speedy an answer unto as 
mine affairs will allow. I am at present so full of businesse and 
obliged to take a journey in a few days which does very much 
straiten me for time; yet being unwilling to delay writing I choose 
to appear before you in an undresse, rather than make you wait 
my Leisure. I had an hint from my Brother * about the motion 
which you make relating to the History of New England. I shall 
tell you how the matter stands. It is more than three years Since 
that Some Gentlemen in London did, at a distance, propose the 
Abridging my Brother’s Magnalia etc. but I did not much heed it, 


* The uncompleted manuscript of the abridgment, with its additions and 
erasures, is in the possession of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

5 The Walrond family had firm roots in Devon soil, for Devonshire gene- 
alogical records name many Walronds (some clearly dissenters and a few 
named John), none of whom can be identified with Mather’s correspondent. 
It does not seem probable that any of those named in Venn, Alumni Canta- 
brigienses; Foster, Alumni Oxonienses; Anthony Wood's Athene Oxonienses; 
or A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised (Oxford, 1934), was the man. It may be 
that he was the “ Director of the affairs of the Dissenters in Exon,” who was 
author of The Dignity of the Ministry . . . (London, 1707) and of A Dis- 
course of Ejaculatory Prayer (London, 1752): third edition. 

6 Cotton Mather notes in his Diary (see The Diary of Cotton Mather, 
Worthington C. Ford, Editor, 7 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 
vill, 142 and 143) during December, 1711, that his brother Samuel is preparing 
the abridgment, and that he is “ for that Purpose writing to him.” 
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having Lately bin engaged in a work’ that took me up so much 
time and required such application as made a Breathing Space 
desirable. 
year past, when my occasions calling me to London Both Min- 
isters an tlemen did offer me very great Encouragement if I 
would un e it, which I promised upon agreement that I 
should be furnished with Books which I should name for carrying 
on the design. Accordingly when I returned into the Countrey, I 
pee myself to it. Examining mine own Library I found my- 
self better capacitated to write an History of New England than [I] 
had bin aware. The manuscripts of two Libraries mine uncle 
Samuel's and Nathaniel’s being fallen into my hands by a Provi- 
dence sufficiently Wonderfull to me.* I perceived their great use- 
fulnesse in composing the History and I am confident they are in 
no Library but mine own. Besides the Magnalia etc. and the 
manuscripts. I found myself possessed of more than a Score of 
— which relate to New England Some of which I never 
w in my Father’s, or Brothers Library. 

Being thus furnished I did with diligence pursue the Matter, 
and having carefully run through the Folio of my Brother’s, did 


7 He possibly refers to Observations on the Holy Scripture . . . (London, 
1707) . 
8 For a discussion of the disposition of their libraries, see Proceedings, 
American Antiquarian Society, ns., xx (1910), 269-356: Julius H. Tuttle, 
“ The Library of the Mathers.” Ultimately, Samuel Mather’s library comprised 
items from those of his grandfather, Richard, his father, Increase (who be- 
queathed to Samuel as eldest son a fourth of the contents by a will proved 
September 23, 1673), and his two uncles here named. Mr. Tuttle knew that 
Nathaniel’s library had been bequeathed to Samuel, but unaware of this letter 
remarks (278) : “ Nothing is known of the final disposition of the books in the 
Library of Samuel of Dublin which he had collected. . . .” This letter seems 
to furnish a sufficient clue to its final disposition. What became of the large 
accumulation of books finally owned by Samuel Mather, of Witney, is still un- 
known 


Samuel Mather (1626-1671) , eldest son of Richard, was brought to America 
when he was but nine years old, was graduated from Harvard in 1643, and, 
after remaining in Boston for some years, returned to England in 1655. He 
settled finally in Dublin, Ireland, where, after being silenced in 1660, he 
preached in his own house. Two-fifths of his father’s books — twice the share 
allotted to his younger brothers — were bequeathed to him. (See Tuttle, ibid., 
277) . See, also, the Dictionary of National Biography and J. L. Sibley, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University, 1 (Cambridge, 1873) , 


Nathaniel Mather (1630-1697) was born in England and brought to 
America as a boy of five. After various journeys to England and the continent, 
he took over the small congregation which had been left vacant by the death 
of his brother, Samuel, in 1671. In 1688 he returned to London, where he spent 
the rest of his life. See the Dictionary of National Biography and Sibley, ibid., 
I, 157-161. 
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take quite another method, cutting off all Excursions, I digested 
what I had collected thence, and the other helps, into An- 
nals, and for the year that Each Magistrate or Minister dyed, I 
inserted an abstract of their Lives, still carrying on the main His- 
tory according to the years wherein remarkable occurrences fell 
out. Besides which, I proposed to give a short History of the Puri- 
tans in —— from the Troubles of Frankfort, down to the first 
planting of New England; and then to give an account of the State 
of Religion in the Nation at that juncture and adding the Reasons 
given by the Ministers in Queen Elizabeth’s and King James the 
First his reign, against the things which were disgustfull to the 
meg The Abstracting of which would have cost me a vast 

bour, yet [I] resolved on it, as judging it necessary to obviate 
the prejudices which have bin taken up against them. Their ene- 
mies have represented them as a parcell of Fools and Knaves. This 
Introduction would have answered the former part of the charge, 
and the body of the seq would have disproved the Latter. 

I brought down the work to 1685 and gave out several sheets to 
an Amanuensis to transcribe whilest I followed what was further 
to be done. Having proceeded so far I wrote to the Gentleman in 
London who was the principal person in Engaging me to the un- 
dertaking, to acquaint him how matters were situated, and what 
Books I wanted further; not doubting but that the gentlemen who 
had promised me Liberally towards carrying it on would now ap- 
pear to defray the charge of transcribing it, that being all that I 
desired for my pains. But the Gentleman with whom I did cor- 
respond, wrote me that affairs had taken such a turn that Nothing 
must be expected. I was thereupon necessitated to put a stop to 
mine Amanuensis, and having paid him out of mine own pocket 
and bin at charge in other respects about it, I let the Matter fall. 
About that time, also, I heard that Sir H. Ashurst * had very zeal- 
ously urged a Minister (his name I never heard) to abridge the 
Magnalia. Which made me the more willing to desist, and to be 
contented with the reward of my Labour for my pains. And ac- 
cordingly have not wrote a page of the History, since a year and 
ep wer ae past. I lately received Letters from New England 
with directions to go on, but they came too late,’ I had thrown 
the work aside and have no thoughts of resuming it. 


® Sir Henry Ashurst, merchant, was a son of the wealthy London trader, 
Henry Ashurst (1614?-1680), with whom he is sometimes confused. For an 
account of the father, see the Dictionary of National Biography. Sir Henry, a 
friend of Increase Mather, was an agent of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
London, with the interest of the province much at heart. 

10 This probably refers to the letters which Cotton Mather notes in his 
Diary, 88, for July 15, 1711: “My Brother at Witney, is praeparing for the 
Public, an Abridgment of our Church-History. 1 would make this an Occasion 
of putting him upon several Things, that may prove Services to the Kingdome 
of God.” 
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I am aware of the Length of my Letter, yet do add, that with 
Submission to better Judgements, I am of opinion that such an 
Abridgement as you aim at would be really advantagious [sic] for 
the Establishing of some in holy purposes. But fear that if it be 
written by one whose heart is ph owe by [sic] that Grace which 
breathed in the Heroes whose Lives are recorded in the Magnalia, 
"twill not go down in this age. This consideration doth very much 
discourage me from prosecuting what I took in hand. I wish in- 
deed some publick spirited man would undertake it, whose name 
and Interest might promote the Sale and Spreading of it. But 
(Sir) unless you do yourself attempt it, I see no prospect of its 
being accomplished. 

As to your hint about a Natural History of the Province,” I 

with those worthy Gentlemen who think it will beautify 
the work. But that must be done by one who is on the spot, who 
hath a genius for the study of Trees herbs flowers etc. who hath 
Leisure and a good Estate and a willing mind to be at great Ex- 
pence for carrying it on. It will require a volume by itself, if it be 
done as it ought, and it must be adorned with sculptures which 
will be costly, therefore though I admire the notion I doubt it is 
not feasible. 

It is (Sir) high time I should, and I do, return my humble 
thanks for your Letter and shall Esteem it an happinesse to Enjoy 
your Friendship which I shall readily cultivate. t should be glad 
to be helpful according to mine ability, to you in serving the In- 
terest of the church of Christ. And do assure you, it is no ordinary 
satisfaction to me, to know one, by report, who doth think himself 
born to serve the whole Church of God. 

I pray the Father of Lights, the fountain of Grace to make you 
a worthy Instrument of universal good and am, 

Reverend Sir 
Your most humble servant 
SAMUEL MATHER. 
WITNEY, OXFORDSHIRE, 
Jury. 14. 1712. 


To the Reverend 

Mr. John Walrond 
Minister of the Gospel 
in Ottery St. Mary 
Devon 


11 Though such men as William Wood, John Josselyn, John Sherman, John 
Banister, and both John Winthrops had been interested from the first in 
gathering and recording data about the natural history of America — John 
Winthrop, Jr., was in fact a member of the Royal Society of London — it was 
not until many years later that Samuel Mather’s project was carried out. 
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THE WILLIAMS LYCEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
1835-1888 


W. M. SMALLWOOD 


FTER the War of 1812 the vital interest in nature which had 
characterized certain groups in America for many years be- 
gan to show a spirit of nationalism as well as a tendency to become 
genuinely scientific. Charleston, Philadelphia, Boston, New York, 
and several smaller communities were centres of a lively interest 
in natural history from which lyceums and academies were sprout- 
ing by the eighteen-thirties. James E. DeKay, a well known nat- 
uralist, remarked in an anniversary address before the Lyceum 
of Natural History of New York, in February 1826: “A proper 
feeling of nationality has been widely diffused among our Natural- 
ists: a feeling which has impelled them to study and examine for 
themselves instead of blindly using the eyes of foreign naturalists, 
or bowing implicitly to the decisions of a foreign bar of criticism.” * 
Our territory offered a boundless wealth of material for the in- 
vestigation of the enquiring naturalist but at the same time his 
activities were curtailed by the fact that the country was so wide 
and transportation so slow that the necessary exchange and com- 
parison of specimens often took weeks or months. In the absence 
of any large number of scientific journals much of the description 
of species was carried on by private correspondence. The discov- 
ery and identification of a new form was analogous to present-day 
research. The emphasis was upon what is to-day termed taxonomy, 
that is, the careful identification of rocks, plants, and animals. 
Such work must, of course, always be preceded by a vast amount of 
collecting. 

The recognition of natural history as a part of the education 
of college boys appeared with its use as an elective subject for 
which a fee was paid. Such teaching began in the form of lectures 
in 1788 at Harvard and in 1803 at Yale. The opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the three great fields of botany, geology, and 
zodlogy remained for the student of the liberal arts an elective, 
usually without credit, until after 1850. 

It would be a mistake to conclude, however, that natural history 


1 Printed privately, February, 1826, in New York. 
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remained a closed book to all but the few who chose to attend the 
lectures of Waterhouse and Peck, of Harvard; Silliman, of Yale; 
or Mitchell, of Columbia. Many of the smaller colleges in this 
early period made little or no attempt to provide formal instruc- 
tion in science except in natural philosophy and chemistry, but, 
under the stimulus of some interested professor, student groups 
gave considerable attention to natural history. Two of these 
groups which attained to some educational importance were those 
at Williams and Yale. The latter society was dominated by the 
faculty members and for that reason and other more complicated 
causes was characterized by less active interest on the part of 
students. 

The Lyceum of Natural History at Williams was the earlier and 
much more significant organization. It was almost certainly the 
first society of its sort in this country in a college and one of the 
most fruitful both in stimulating the interest of students and in 
fostering the zeal of several members who later became leading 
scientists. A Linnzan Society at Williams was actively interested 
in natural history from 1825 to 1835, when its records were de- 
stroyed by fire. Zeal was not diminished by misfortune. Almost at 
once it was reorganized under the direction of Professor Albert 
Hopkins, carrying a Greek-letter title for a few months but soon 
adopting as its name, “ The Lyceum of Natural History,” by which 
it was known fox over fifty years. The minutes of the society, which 
were far better kept than those of the faculty, cover a continuous 
period from 1835, to November, 1888, and some activity apparently 
continued after this date, for the second volume of minutes ends 
with lists of names; thirty-two in 1902, but only eight, all seniors, 
in 1914. The plan of the organization provided for a meeting 
every two weeks. Written reports on assigned subjects were made 
by the members, voluntary contributions were encouraged, and 
certain meetings were set aside, especially after vacations, for the 
receiving of specimens from members and hearing any descriptions 
they could offer in connection with them. 

The roots of the lyceum grew deep into fertile soil. According 
to Professor Cleland: 


The more one studies the history of Williams College the more 
evident it becomes that one of the most important events in its 
early history was the coming, in 1817, of Amos Eaton, of the class 
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of 1799, to lecture on Botany and Geology for one year. It is said 
that such was the zeal for Natural Science in Williams as the result 
of Eaton’s lectures that “ an uncontrollable enthusiasm took pos- 
session of every mind and all other departments of learning were 
for the time crowded out of College.” So much so, indeed, that 
twelve students each day (seventy-two a week) were permitted to 
devote all of their time to the collection of minerals, plants and 
other objects of natural history in lieu of all other exercises.* 


Among Eaton’s enthusiastic admirers was Mark Hopkins, who, 
as a youth of fifteen, had heard Eaton lecture and always retained 
a keen interest in nature. It was Mark Hopkins’s younger brother, 
Professor Albert Hopkins, of Williams, who directed the reorgan- 
ization of the Linnzan Society and, though he never taught nat- 
ural history, he was for many years the chief friend of the lyceum. 
Repeatedly the minutes record “ interesting remarks” by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins and often a scheduled talk by him took the place 
of student reports.* 

In 1835, six months after the adoption of the constitution, Pro- 
fessor Hopkins and Dr. Emmons, the lecturer on geology at the col- 
lege, brought up the question of a possible naval expedition for 
scientific purposes, and Dr. Emmons and the undergraduate secre- 
tary were appointed a committee to ascertain the probable expense 
of such an expedition. That summer twenty men made a trip 
along the coast to St. John, Halifax, and Windsor. The group con- 
sisted of two professors, one tutor, one merchant, and sixteen 
others — mnost of them undergraduates.* 

On one trip each member was entitled to one-fifth of what he 
collected. “ Lobby ” members were to pay all their own expenses, 
be subject to the same rules as other members, and be elected by 
ballot. The minutes are not definite on all points, but similar 
regulations seem to have governed other expeditions. The money 
for financing the trips was secured largely from honorary inembers 

2 Williams Alumni Review (April, 1925) , “ Geology at Williams.” 

3 One of the early activities of the society was the publication of a catalog 
of all the specimens belonging to the organization. This catalog contains an 
historical sketch by Professor Hopkins and a list of the honorary members. 

4 Professor Hopkins reported the expedition for the American Traveller of 
1835. Dr. Carl S. Hoar, in an article on “ Biology at Williams,” listed several 
other major expeditions of the lyceum: to Newfoundland, in 1855; Florida, in 
1857; Greenland, in 1860; South America, in 1867; and Central America, in 


1871. There were minor expeditions to the Berkshires and other places near by. 
See the Williams Alumni Review (June, 1925) - 
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and outside friends. The college also contributed, and it is proba- 
ble that the students paid at least a part of their own expenses. The 
contributions of friends of the society and their active participa- 
tion in the trips attest the interest in natural history which char- 
acterized the period. Activity was the chief stimulus to the long life 
of the society; nor did interest vanish between expeditions. Scien- 
tific periodicals were subscribed for; specimens from local sources 
were gathered by members, and curiosities were contributed by 
friends. In 1859 the lyceum paid four hundred dollars for an edi- 
tion of Audubon’s Birds of America. 

A landmark in the history of the lyceum was the dedication of 
Jackson Hall, a building costing between four and five thousand 
dollars. A friend of the college, Mr. Nathan Jackson of New York 
City, not an alumnus, was the donor. The building was devoted 
to the use of the lyceum and contained its museum, books, and 
rooms for work and for meetings.* The dedicatory address was de- 
livered on August 14, 1855, by Professor William B. Rogers of 
Boston, “ late of the University of Virginia,” who discussed natural 
philosophy by analyzing its content as “ statical” and “ dynami- 
cal,” the latter term including natural history “in its restricted 
sense.” Such an address was particularly timely at this period in 
the history of science in the United States. 

Throughout the long history of the lyceum, it is possible to dis- 
cern several stimulating and at the same time stabilizing influ- 
ences. The expeditions, whether on a large or small scale, aroused 
great interest and enthusiasm. They were really pioneer under- 
takings in every sense; they had the lure of the unknown, the 
expectation of valuable discoveries, and the certainty of adventure. 
In the northern expeditions the cold and fog played their part. 
Any one who has read sea stories about the old sailing vessels can 
easily visualize the physical and psychological conditions with 
which the boys had to contend. It must be remembered, however, 
that these were enthusiastic boys of intelligence bound on an 
adventure — not for years, but for weeks or months only. 

Although the Lyceum of Natural History was made up largely 
of young men of superior intellect, there were those who had to 


5 In the minutes for March 11, 1869, the secretary of the lyceum noted that 
the current meeting was “ the two hundredth since occupying Jackson Hall,” 
a good record for thirteen and a half years. 
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be dismissed from membership because they failed to pay fines, 
or repeatedly defaulted when appointed to prepare reports.* The 
curator in charge of the library and the specimens had an increas- 
ingly heavy responsibility; sometimes he had to be prodded to 
do his duty; sometimes an assistant was assigned to him. 

In addition to the help of the professors, which might naturally 
be assumed, there were other influences which added to the 
strength and dignity of the organization. Members who graduated 
became automatically honorary members and often attested their 
continued interest by contributing books, specimens, and money. 
Friends from the outside, and their number grew surprisingly, 
made similar gifts. Like all museums of the time, to be sure, the 
collection included a great variety of objects: there were memen- 
toes of the Civil War, ethnological specimens, and freaks of nature, 
as well as scientific exhibits. All in all, the lyceum was an organ- 
ization of unusual dignity, stability, and value. Its position was 
such, in fact, that for more than ten years after 1860 the catalog 
of the college carried in essence this enlightening statement: 
“ Those students desiring to pursue the study of Natural History 
beyond what is offered by the courses of the college are advised to 
join the Lyceum of Natural History.” 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN WOODBRIDGE, JR., 
AND RICHARD BAXTER 


RAYMOND PHINEAS STEARNS 


O persons familiar with English affairs in the seventeenth cen- 

tury, the Reverend Richard Baxter needs no introduction. 
It is well known that, as a minister, the “ saintly Mr. Baxter ” was 
generally revered by his contemporaries for his great godliness, 
Christian humility, deep religiosity, and tremendous learning; as 
a churchman and Puritan politician he was equally admired for 
his uncommon pains and judicious moderation in the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical matters. Though Baxter made enemies by his 


6 When the names of delegates for the South American expedition were 
being voted on, one of the seniors who was elected resigned as soon as the 
voting was concluded, remarking that he was unable to go, but that some one 
had told him he “ couldn’t be elected ”; so he thought he would “ show them.” 
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unrelenting attacks upon the “ errors” and extreme tendencies of 
Anabaptism, Arminianism, Antinomianism, and Quakerism, and 
though he, like his dissenting brethren, could never bridge the gap 
between Presbyterians, Prelatists, and Independents, yet few of his 
opponents ever challenged the purity of his motives or the sincer- 
ity of his words. Before the Restoration, Baxter, by his published 
works and by his efforts to unite the Protestant groups in Eng- 
land, had acquired a host of friends and a widespread reputation; 
post-Restoration “ sufferings” for nonconformity enhanced his 
fame. Puritan colleagues, students of divinity, laymen, and lay- 
women wrote to him their problems of faith and discipline until 
Mr. Baxter's “ fan-mail” grew to such proportions that his biog- 
raphers are puzzled to know when he found time to prepare his 
painstaking replies to eager correspondents.* 

Baxter was by no means unknown in New England. Though a 
critic of Congregational polity, he revered and was revered by the 
fathers of the New England churches. The works of Cotton, Shep- 
ard, the Mathers, Hooker, Davenport, Stone, and others were well 
known to him; and because of such books as the Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest and A Call to the Unconverted, Baxter became an object of 
admiration to his New England brethren. Moreover, in the course 
of the troublous times before the Restoration, Baxter became ac- 
quainted personally with a number of New England men who, 
temporarily or permanently, had returned to their native shores. 
The more zealous of these — such as Hugh Peter, Thomas Weld, 
and Edward Winslow — had no attraction for him. But others, 
particularly those who inclined towards moderate Presbyterian- 
ism — such as John Woodbridge, Giles Firmin, and John Howe — 
became Baxter's friends and admirers. Doubtless these men added 
to Mr. Baxter's growing reputation in the New World. Echoes of 
his learning, charitableness, and moderation led “ the Apostle to 
the Indians,” John Eliot, a stranger “ by face, yet in neere bonds 
by faith,” to begin a regular correspondence with the Kiddermin- 
ster preacher in 1656.* Later Eliot translated A Call to the Un- 
converted into the Indian tongue for the edification of his copper- 


1 Frederick J. Powicke, A Life of the Reverend Richard Baxter, 1615-1691 
(London, 1924) , 140, ff. 

2 The Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xv, 2 (Manchester, England, 
1931), 19, f£: F. J. Powicke, Editor, “Some Unpublished Correspondence of 
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colored converts. And it was by such links as these, together with 
his constant interest in pious enterprises, that Baxter was impelled 
to be an active agent at the Restoration in the preservation and 
reorganization of the New England Company, the “ missionary 
society ” which sponsored Eliot’s work of converting the Indians.* 
This act won for Baxter the gratitude and friendship not only of 
Eliot but also of all the pious folk of New England. 

With such a reputation in Old and in New England as a friendly 
critic and helpful consultant, it is not surprising that, in 1669, 
Baxter was appealed to by young John Woodbridge, who lately 
(April 7, 1669) had been ordained minister of the new congrega- 
tion gathered at Killingworth, now Clinton, Connecticut. In ad- 
dition to Baxter’s sympathetic reception of correspondents, young 
Woodbridge was encouraged to write because he had relatives who 
knew the great man in person. His father, John Woodbridge, Sr., 
(1613-1695) , after having served as magistrate and clergyman in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, returned (1647) to England, where 
he became minister of Andover, Hampshire, (1648-1650) , and of 
Barford St. Martins, Wiltshire, (1652-1662) , from which he was 
ejected in 1662.5 During these years the elder Woodbridge asso- 
ciated with the Presbyterian faction and adopted Presbyterian 
principles which, when later applied at Newbury, Massachusetts, 
where he served as assistant pastor (1663-1670), precipitated a 
bitter controversy in the Bay Colony.* It is likely that, while he 
was in England, the elder Woodbridge met the great Richard 


The Reverend Richard Baxter and The Reverend John Eliot, The Apostle of 
the Indians, 1656-1682.” 

3 Reliquiae Baxterianae: . . . , Matthew Sylvester, Editor, (London, 1696) , 
Part , 283 and 290-298; Transactions of the Congregational Historical So- 
ciety, Vi (1913-1915) , 108-116: J. Massie, “ The Oldest Missionary Society "; 
F. J. Powicke, “The Reverend Richard Baxter and His Lancashire Friend 
Mr. Henry Ashurst ": reprinted from The Bulletin of the John Rylands Li- 
brary, xu, 2 (Manchester, 1929) , 1-19. 

4 Donald Grant and Alfred Mitchell, The Woodbridge Record ... (New 
Haven, 1883) , 11-12. Young Woodbridge evidently had preached at Killing- 
worth for nearly two years before he was formally ordained as minister to the 
town. See The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, J. Hammond 
Trumbull, Editor, (Hartford, 1852) , u, 71. 

5 Grant and Mitchell, The Woodbridge Record, 5-18; New England His- 
torical Genealogical Register, xxxu_ (Boston, 1878) , 292, ff; Edmund Calamy, 
The Nonconformist Memorial, Samuel Palmer, Editor, (London, 1775) , 1, 231; 
Cotton Mather, Magnalia . . . (Hartford, 1820) , 1, 542-544- 


6 J. Coffin, A Sketch of ... Newbury . .. (Boston, 1845) , 68 and 72-112. 
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Baxter more than once. Moreover, his brother, Benjamin Wood- 
bridge, uncle to young John of Killingworth and “a great man 
every way,” * was minister of Newbury, Berkshire, and a close 
friend and frequent correspondent of Baxter.* Such family associ- 
ations with Baxter emboldened John Woodbridge, Jr., who, 
though a young minister of twenty-five years, had grown weary of 
conversing “ with Oakes and Indians ” and had found troublesome 
the endless controversies of his fellows, to seek advice and intellec- 


tual stimulant from “ saintly Mr. Baxter,” or, as he put it, “ to fill 


my Pitcher at your Conduit.” * 

John Woodbridge, Jr., was born in 1644, the third child and 
eldest son of the Reverend John and Mercy (Dudley) Wood- 
bridge, then of Andover, Massachusetts. Whether he accompanied 
his parents to England is unknown but, if so, he must have sailed 
to Massachusetts before the rest of the family, for he was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in the class of 1664, the year after his 
father’s return.*® For more than a year afterwards his activities are 
unknown, but when the townsmen of Killingworth (officially 
called Hammonasset until 1667 **) , Connecticut, asked (October, 
1667) the general court for permission to gather a church, John 
Woodbridge, Jr., was one of three petitioners who signed “ In the 
name and with the consent of the rest.” ** Probably he had been 
“ prophesying ” there for a year or more; however that may be, in 
April, 1669, he was formally ordained as pastor.** At Killingworth 
young Woodbridge preached for more than a decade, married 
(1671) Abigail, the daughter of Governor William Leete, of Guil- 
ford, and almost simultaneously was granted by the general court 
two hundred and fifty acres of land for a farm.* Early in 1679 he 
announced his desire to leave his pastorate and in the same year 
he was settled in the church at Wethersfield, where he preached 
until his death in 1691. 


7 Calamy, The Nonconformist Memorial, 229. 

8 Sylvester, Reliquie Baxteriane, Part 11, 97-98; Baxter Manuscripts (Let- 
ters) , v, Folio 160: Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, London. 

® See Letter 1 below. 

10 John Langdon Sibley, Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard 
University . . . (Cambridge, 1873-1885) , 0, 155. 

11 Trumbull, Public Records of Connecticut, u, 58. 

12 Trumbull, Public Records of Connecticut, u, 71. 

13 Grant and Mitchell, The Woodbridge Record, 11-12. 

14 Grant and Mitchell, The Woodbridge Record, 11-12; Trumbull, Public 
Records of Connecticut, u, 163 and 199. 
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John Woodbridge entered upon his duties at Killingworth at a 
time of great strife in the churches of New England. The “ errors ” 
of Quakers and Anabaptists exasperated orthodox folk in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut and, as with Woodbridge’s kinsmen at 
Newbury, ministers with Presbyterian ideas of church polity out- 
raged conservative Congregationalists. Even more widespread was 
the bitter controversy over the acceptance of the “ Half-Way Cove- 
nant,” that is, whether or not ministers should receive into full 
communion, into no communion, or into partial communion, 
those persons who, though they had been baptized as children of 
saints, could give no acceptable proof of having had that spiritual 
experience known as regeneration. The question had troubled 
New England for years, and at a synod in Boston in 1662 it was 
decided that such persons should be “ half-way” accepted by the 
churches, that is, that they could become church members but, 
until they experienced regeneration, they could not partake of 
the Lord’s Supper.*® This decision proved unacceptable to many 
people. Presbyterians had always objected to the rigid qualifica- 
tions required of members in Congregational churches, and the 
Half-Way Covenant was still too strict to satisfy them; liberal Con- 
gregationalists accepted the Half-Way Covenant as a measure 
necessary to the continued existence of their churches; but con- 
servative Congregationalists refused to endanger their souls 
by the “ half-way” admission of unregenerate persons to their 
churches. 

Specific controversies arising from these divergent views excited 
the attention of young John Woodbridge and aroused his com- 
passion for the state of New England churches. At Newbury, Mas- 
sachusetts, where his father was assistant pastor to his aged kins- 
man, Thomas Parker, there arose in 1665 a heated controversy 
which resulted ultimately (1670) in the elder Woodbridge’s dis- 
missal from the church.’* Almost simultaneously, at Windsor, 
Connecticut, John Woodbridge’s younger brother, Benjamin 
Woodbridge (1645-1710), began a stormy ministerial career by 
accepting a call as lecturer (1667) made by a liberal minority of 


15 For a discussion of the Half-Way Covenant, see Williston Walker, Creeds 
and Platforms of Congregationalism (New York, 1913) , 244, ff.; NEw ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY, vi, 4 (December, 1933) , 676-715: Perry Miller, “ The Half-Way 
Covenant ”. 

16 Records of . . . Massachusetts Bay, N. B. Shurtleff, Editor, (Boston, 
1853-1854), IV (2), 521-524; Coffin, A Sketch of .. . Newbury, 72-112. 
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the Windsor congregation.’? The struggle dragged on for several 
years despite the general court’s repeated attempts to settle the 
Windsor church in peace until at last (1670) the congregation 
divided, and Benjamin Woodbridge was ordained by his sup- 
porters minister of one of two Windsor churches then organized. 

A third controversy which aroused John Woodbridge’s serious 
consideration was one which, though it involved no member of 
the Woodbridge family, concerned several of his friends and en- 
gaged the attention of the entire colony of Connecticut. After the 
death of Thomas Hooker (1647), the peace of the church and 
town of Hartford was seriously endangered by a controversy be- 
tween the minister, Samuel Stone, and the ruling elder, William 
Goodwin.** When Stone died (1663), another quarrel arose 
(1666) between the young co-pastors of the Hartford church, 
John Whiting and Joseph Haynes. The latter dispute centred 
directly about whether Mr. Haynes should be permitted to bap- 
tize children of parents who were not in full communion, a 
policy affirmed by the Boston synod of elders which (1662) had 
approved of the Half-Way Covenant. Thus the Hartford contro- 
versy represented in a specific community the divergent opinions 
which divided the whole of New England. Mr. Whiting, members 
of the Hartford congregation, and many of the churches of Con- 
necticut opposed the liberal policy of Mr. Haynes. The general 
court, upon petition by the warring factions, repeatedly inter- 
fered. A ministerial assembly and specially appointed groups of 
commissioners failed to compose the factions and, in 1670, with 
the permission of the general court, the Hartford congregation 
split into two churches, respectively ministered to by the Reverend 
Mr. Whiting and by the Reverend Mr. Haynes.”® 

The dissensions and divisions in the churches of Connecticut 
were in full swing when, in 1667, John Woodbridge was ordained 
pastor of the Killingworth congregation.*° Woodbridge, like the 

17 Trumbull, Public Records of Connecticut, u, 76—77, 85-86, 99, and 113- 
114; Grant and Mitchell, The Woodbridge Record, 12-13. 

18 George Leon Walker, History of the First Church in Hartford, 1633- 
1883 (Hartford, 1884) , 151, ff. 

19 Walker, History of the First Church in Hartford, 201-209; Walker, 
Creeds and Platforms . . . , 272-277. 

20 One of the ministers who “ imposed hands ” at Woodbridge’s ordination 


—— Haynes, the liberal pastor at Hartford. Sibley, Harvard Graduates, 
i, 156. 
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rest of his family, was a “ liberal” minister or, in the loose New 
England terminology of the day, a Presbyterian. Being one of a 
group whose “ numbers are few and their Hornes kept short,” ** 
it is not strange that, amid such contentious Christians, he sought 
the guidance of Richard Baxter. However, the value of his cor- 
respondence with Baxter is considerably enhanced by the latter's 
request in his sympathetic reply to Woodbridge’s first letter that 
“if you will further acquaint me with the true state of your 
Churches you will greatly oblige your unworthy Brother, Richard 
Baxter.” ** After some delay occasioned by illness, Woodbridge 
wrote: 


You asked of me a Relation of the Mold and manners of our 
Churches in this wilderness, and I wish my selfe as able as I am 
willing to serve you. . . . A letter is too narrow a Table for an 
History. I shall Endeavour to give you a Synopticall Narrative of 
them, which I hope is all that you expect.** 


There follows a useful relation of the state of New England 
churches as Woodbridge saw them in 1671, a relation which, 
within the knowledge of the present editor, has been neither pub- 
lished nor cited by persons interested in New England ecclesiasti- 
cal history. Baxter sent his thanks for “ the free and full narra- 
tive,” ** suggested ways to allay differences and to foster union in 
the New England churches, and enclosed some books for the Har- 
vard College Library. Simon Bradstreet’s thanks on behalf of the 
college for the gift concludes the series of letters set forth below. 


Joun Woopsrince, JRr., TO RICHARD BAXTER ** 


KENELINEWORTH [KILLINGWORTH, NOW CLINTON,] 
CONNECTICUT. 
October 14, 1669. 

REVEREND AND GREAT Sir, 
These Lines proceed from me with so much forwardnesse on the 
one hand and Reluctancy on the other that if they are worthy of 


21 See Letter m1 below. 

22 See the conclusion of Letter 1 below. 

23 See Letter m1 below. 

24 See Letter 1v below. Baxter had endeavored to obtain a relation of the 
churches in New England from John Howe in 1658. See John Howe to Rich- 
ard Baxter, Whitehall, June 8, 1658, in Baxter Manuscripts (Letters) , 1v, 79. 
But Howe begged off on the grounds of insufficient knowledge. 

25 Baxter Manuscripts (Letters) , 1, Folios 235-236. This and the succeeding 
letters from the Baxter Manuscripts are published with the permission of the 
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a Name they may be called Naphtali.** I am so divided betwixt 
your greatnesse and your Goodnesse, being repercussed by the one 
and Emboldened by the other, that I cannot wave writing without 
Some paine of Losse nor doe it without paine of sense. I have so 
long conversed with Oakes and Indians that I find my selfe very 
much disenabled to manage any due and humble Intercourse with 
those that are so much exalted in the more ocular and Curious 
Societyes of men. Yet, Sir, it does somewhat alleviate my discour- 
agements that I bow unto you at no Lesse distance than 3000 miles 
and I desire to shield my selfe from the shame of my Boldnesse by 
shrinking behind my own remotenesse. Tis also no small — of 
Incouragement unto me that (though I have not had the Hap- 
pynesse of seeing your Face though I have seen your Picture 
and prized it) I know you have so good a Respect for my very 
good uncle Mr. Benjamin Woodbridge, who I know will not 
grudge that I take up a Dash of your Favour upon his Account. 

I Congratulate my Hopes of a Candid reception and a favour- 
able Answer of these Because your doores Stand open now in your 
unhappy Leasure and vacation," being cleared of the Crowd of 
more publike Improvements and Attendances. Sir, we dayly pray 
for the peace and ws of your English Zion, that god would 
be pleased to reare and establish the 2 Great Pillars of his temple, 
Peace and Truth. But the Teares that we spend upon others we 
had need double for our selves. The Scandall of our Rents and 
divulsions being more deeply Accented by our Pretences to greater 
Light and Purity. An honest Englishman That has nothing But 
Holynesse is in Some Places Amongst us counted scarce pure 
enough to Looke in at the Church-window, and yet enormous 
Censurings, groundlesse Derogations, and unchristian Bickerings 
are seen and Allowed. According to my poor Rending, the Church 
of Christ ever since he tooke his Long Journey has been made 
more or Lesse a Theater of scarlet Tragedyes and has been All- 
wayes a mountayne of Bether** (as some speake) , But I thinke 
never till now guilty of curing such small wounds by such dee 
Lancings, I meane such small differences in opinion with oe 
Broad Chasmes of Dissension. And which is a more sorrowfull 
Light and a more Dangerous tigur, they are Amongst us dayly 


trustees of Dr. Williams's Library. The spelling and punctuation of the origi- 
nals are modernized to the extent of writing “ the ” for “ ye,” “ this ” for “ ys,” 
“that” for “ yt,” “which” for “ wch,” and the like; and the multitudinous 
seventeenth-century commas are reproduced with restraint. Unless otherwise 
specified, all words in brackets are inserted by the editor. Paragraphs have 
been made here and there for the sake of the reader. 

26 “ Naphtali,” or “ wrestling.” See Genesis, xxx:8. 

27 Baxter's “ unhappy Leasure and vacation” was occasioned by the Eng- 
lish Act of Uniformity, which, since 1662, had “ silenced ” him. See F. J. Pow- 
icke, The Reverend Richard Baxter under the Cross (London, 1927) , 15, ff. 

28 “ Bether,” or “ division,” “ separation.” See Song of Solomon, 11:17. 
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plucking new pieces from the old garment and making the Rent 
unspeakably worse. 

ere is a dysaster fallen out of Late that is too odious either 
to be written or concealed, and calls for as much wonder as Lamen- 
tation. Ther has been for some years a Diversity of perswasions in 
the Church of Hartford, the Head Town of the Colony. One of 
the Elders having more light in the Regularnesse and conviction 
of the ea of Baptising more extensively than the former Prac- 
tice and the judgment of the other, and has the Body of the 
Church concurring with him in Judgement and Practice. The 
offended and Dissatisfyed Presbyter (with 12 of the Brethren his 
Accomplices) (perhaps too far forgetting himselfe and the Con- 
gregationall principles) Summons a Councill of Delegates from 
Diverse Churches who draw up a Bill of Charges with seeming 
grounds of Conviction Against the other Elder, which, because the 
charges were false and the Conviction invalid and groundlesse, 
were first Despised and then Answered by him in a Reply pub- 
likely read and Divulged. The Councell is summoned the ed time, 
wherein The Delegates doe first Agree and the Churches after- 
ward subjoyne to Abrenunciate Communion with the Church. 
I thinke A Secession and separation of either party from the other 
(though besprinkled with some Love and Candour) would make 
their Enemyes Argue that they had forgot to put mault in the 
beer and self-denyall in the Religion. But the Acted designe has 
filled the Towne with a chaos of Jewes and Samaritanes. Under- 
standing (Reverend Sir) both your Superlative Readynesse and 
Abilityes to indoctrinate all that desire to see by your Candle, hav- 
ing such an Incouraging opportunity, I thought it better to ven- 
ture a censure of Boldnesse then to forfeit a prize by negligence. 
There are 3 or 4 particulars that I humbly Crave your thoughts 
about. 

1. The basis of all our Controversyes in the (I may Call it an) 
Howling wildernesse is this one Question whether The Church 
be Catholicke Integrally or Generically, whether the Church of 
Christ upon earth is to consist in Independant and particular 
Species or no.*® I am not Ignorant that many Learned English 
Divines have Learnedly digladiated about many of the Contro- 


29 Woodbridge refers to the point raised (1645) against Congregationalism 
by Samuel Hudson in The Essence and Unitie of The Church Catholike Visible, 
And the Prioritie thereof in regard of Particular Churches Discussed (London, 
1645) , and in A Vindication of The Essence and Unity of The Church Catho- 
like Visible... . (London, 1650). First John Ellis, Jr.. and then Thomas 
Hooker — A Survey of the Summe of Church Discipline (London, 1648) — re- 
plied to Hudson; and in 1652, Samuel Stone of Hartford, more or less in the 
name of the Congregational ministers of New England, answered Hudson in 
A Congregational Church Is a Catholike Visible Church. Or An Examination 
of Mr. Hudson his Vindication Concerning the Integrality of the Catholike 
Visible Church. . . . (London, 1652) . 
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versyes ing between the Presbyterians and Independents, 
but They have Layd onely at the Branches, not at the root; and 
some have onely struck at Malchus’s Eare.*® Mr. Hudson I thinke 
in his last worke ™ has waded farthest into the Marrow of the 
Question against the Independency of Particular Churches and 
for the Integrality of the Church Catholicke. Yet methinks 
though he has done all these things, yet one thing is wanting. For 
my part I conceive (and shall not be easily Launched from the 
shore that I am built on) That the Church Consists not of Con- 
gregations as specificall or Individuall parts of the whole (as the 
Ramists call Individuum Species) as Petrus — of Homo; But 
as Integrall parts as manus is pars Corporis. May it please you to 
give me to understand what Reasons perswade you to the Great 
and most Common opinion. I know your Treasure will Afford 
new as well as old and your pen drop what is unobserved by us. 
Your Judgement and Reasons I have allwayes admired and Es- 
teemed, the former the most unerring, the latter the most piercing 
of any man that I have Read. 

2. Concerning the union of Christ’s humanity with his Deity. 
I would not be curious, neither would I be Ignorant. May it please 
you, Sir, to Resolve the Question in the Forme, whether there is 
any Farther Bond of Union Betwixt the 2 Natures than 1. Re- 
latio Humana Naturae ad Divinam. As a mans house belongs to 
him. This is the Humane person that is Assumed to the Deity. 
2. Operatio Divinae Naturae in Humana. I never read any Ani- 
madversions on this mystery, and so the more desire your concep- 
tions of it, to whom I Judge the Hardest things easy. 

3. May you please to give me your sense of that obscure repwxi 
of Scripture, Rom. 8:19, 20, 21, 22. For the Earnest Expectation of 
the Creature etc. I am somewhat acquainted that the Gentility of 
the Fathers maintayned a Purification and not a Consumption 
of the Elements after this scene of Temporalls is ended, and others 
there are who strongly believe that some of all the species of 
Sensitives and vegetables shall be Immortalized and preserved 
(like the pot of manna) as footsteps of the first Creation and 
monuments of Divine wisdome, power, and Goodnesse, and the 
Text forementioned is, I thinke, the strongest Bulwarke of this 
perswasion in the whole booke of God. But there is a Different 
and contrary Opinion of others who maintayne The Desolation 
and Mouldring of this Inferior world into an heap and chaos of 
Cursed Rubbish, That as it has been the place of sinning so it 
shall be the Place of Suffering. To this Latter perswasion the seate 

30 See John, xvutt:10. 

31 A Vindication of The Essence and Unity of The Church Catholike Visi- 
ble . . . (London, 1650) . A second edition, with a postscript in reply to Sam- 


uel Stone’s A Congregational Church Is a Catholike Visible Church, appeared 
in London in 1658. 
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of my Judgement Seemes to Nod, yet with a great Adiaphorisme 
because of the Place pro 

4- What may the Genuine sense of that Text, 3 Gen. Ult. I have 
Read many Interpretations of those Cherubims, and none of them 
ease me. Interpretations give them as many Faces as scripture in 
other places gives them wings, or me thinks they turne as many 
wayes as the flaming sword. And now (Honoured Sir) I have be- 
gan I fear I shall not end till I have Argued my selfe unmannerly, 
Though I am confident by what I have Learnt of those that have 
seen your footsteps that your hand is not more free in Receiving 
Letters than giving pardens to the Authours. I cannot but hope 
you will onely Judge of me as one that Loves a Bold speaking 
above a Barren Silence. 

May I so humbly Crave that Hoarding to your Intelligence you 
would in halfe a word notify unto me how it now fares with the 
Church of Scotland, who have borne such an unsubjected An- 
tipathy to the Mitre. Our Intelligence from them is none, or at 
Least Confused. Also The present Forme of Discipline observed 
in the Protestant Churches of France, How gods vineyard thrives 
Among them and what great lights or more illustrious Stars shine 
now in that Horizon. I have no greater Joy than to heare that 
Christ's institutions are received and his members edified. Sir, 
I trust you will Allow me as many Pardons as you see me guilty 
of Infirmityes. My intent is nothing but to fill my Pitcher at your 
Conduit. If I shall so far please you to trouble yourselfe or honour 
me in giving an Answer to these hasty and unpolished Lines (in 
case this Bearer returnes not speedily) I pray you to Direct your 
Letter to me To Mr. Samuel Bradstreet or Mr. Nicholas Paige, 
either of them, at their Houses in Boston in the Massachusetts 
Colony to be sent unto me. Sir, let him have an Interest in your 
blessings who is and will be an Admirer of your Greatnesse and 

Your Servant in what he can 


Joun Woopsripce, Junrtor. 
From My STupDy IN 


KENELINEWORTH IN 
ConneEctTicotT COLONY IN 
New ENGLAND. OCTOBER 14, 1669. 


RicHARD BAxTeR TO JOHN Woopsrince, Jr.,*? 


‘TOTTERIDGE IN HARTFORDSHIRE, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1669 [1670]. 


Wortny Broruer, 
The errour of your overvaluing Expressions of me I impute to 
your 3000 miles distance. Wee all seeme better to those that behold 


82 Baxter Manuscripts (Letters) , 1, Folios 237-239. The letter is quoted in 
part in Powicke, Richard Baxter under the Cross, 46-47. 
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us a farre off than to those in our families who are the witnesses of 
our faults. If you knew me but as well as I know my selfe you 
would judge Wisdome, Goodnesse, and Greatness termes very ill 
fitted to so Darke and Bad a Worme. The ingenuity of your letter 
maketh me glad that my very much valued and honoured friend 
Mr. Benjamin Woodbridge hath so worthy a Nephew. The Newes 
of your disagreements and the instance in your sad Narrative of 
the Case at Hartford is very lamentable. ‘The same cause hath 
brought us into all the confusions and distresses and heart-warres 
which we are in here in these Kingdomes. And though no nation 
under heaven can be more unexcusable in the guilt of Love-killing 
principles and divisions, if experience may be taken for a convinc- 
ing meanes yet is our sin a defensative to it selfe and feedeth upon 
its bitterest fruits and issue. We sin because we have sinned that 
we may not be thought to forsake our Sin; and it liveth in the 
flames which it hath kindled, which Consume our spirituall liber- 
ties and helpes and consume our wealth and habitations and con- 
sume our honour and make us the scorne and scandall of the 
world, but increase the sin which they should consume. It is the 
houre of our temptation to all Extreames: And they in both Ex- 
treames enrage [the] other while the sober stand by and cannot 
help it but must suffer between and from them both. And they that 
observe the temptation on the one hand (to venture on unlawfull 
things) perceive not that on the other side but think they can 
never goe too far from those that they suffer by and account so 
bad. It is lukewarmnesse, temporizing, and Carnall Complyance 
to seeke to save the life of dying gasping Love or to practice or 
plead for Catholike Communion. And whilest the greatest part of 
Religious persons, especially women and rash youth, have so much 
uncured Ignorance and Pride —and these must beare sway be- 
cause they are censorious and the major vote — it sadly prognosti- 
cateth that it is like still to be so and should make us long to come 
to the more harmonious heavenly Society. 

As to your questions. 1. The termes of [Catholike Integrally and 
Generically] ** make a very plaine and easy case seeme difficult 
and obscure. There is no doubt baptisme as such doth enter men 
only into the Catholike Church; And when it also entereth them 
into a particular Church it is not [as baptisme] * but by vertue of 
a conjoyned consent to that particular relation, and in order of 
nature they are first members of the Church Universall, which is 
no more than to say they are first Christians before they are Chris- 
tians of this or that Congregation (All this Dr. Owen here grant- 
eth). And there is as little doubt but that [he] who converteth 
persons among Infidels may baptize them (and must) upon their 


83 The brackets are in the original. 
34 The brackets are in the original. 
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conversion though at the present he enter them not into a particu- 
lar church. As the Eunuch, Acts 8, was and thousands more. And 
there is as little doubt but Christian Embassadors who spend their 
lives in negotiation in the courts of Infidels and travellers and 
merchants and men that are cast on heathen lands and millions 
who are deprived either of Pastors or of opportunities for par- 
ticular church order are yet all members of the Universall Church. 
Yet it is doubtles that all that can should be members of par- 
ticular Churches and live in the Church order instituted by Christ. 
And consequently it is undenyable that the universall Church 
consisteth of such congregations and of all Christians els that in- 
deed deserve the name of Christians. And for any to deny that 
baptized Christians are members of the Universall Church when 
as that Church is nothing els but [the Universality of Christians 
Headed by ae 8° (For Generall Councils are no Head, nor is it 
politically Catholike in any other sense) is the effect of that Ig- 
norance which declareth such unfit for such disputes as not know- 
ing what either Church or Christian is. And if there be any so 
impudent as to say that only Congregations are parts of the Church 
universall and to concur with the Papists in unchristening all the 
rest of the Christians in the world save themselves, it is hard to 
hope that men of so great Ignorance and so little Love should be 
Convinced by the force of any reasons, how plaine soever. Yet we 
all agree that ordered Congregations are the noblest parts of the 
Catholike Church as Cities and Corporations are of Kingdomes, 
though not the Whole. And the Case is like this, whether Corpora- 
tions only are parts of a Kingdome or rather whether the Army 
consist only of Regiment, Troopes, and Companies? Ad bene Esse, 
the maine body of the Army should be ordered, But he that is only 
listed under the Generall is a soldier and member of the Army. 
And if he be entered at once into the Army and into a particular 
Regiment or Troope, yet he is a member of the Army as related 
to his Colonell and Captaine and that particular Company. When 
the Church was in fien immediately upon Christs ascension, the 
Apostles were no particular Church at all but were the Organicall 
parts of the Universall (For we now call not that a Church which 
hath no Governor but is a mere Community) ; And if we should 
suppose all the Churches in the world by some accident dissolved, 
the Catholike Church is not thereby dissolved. A man may re- 
move from any particular Church in the world and be sometime 
before he settleth in another, But if he remove from the Catholike 
Church he is an Apostate twice dead and plucked up by the rootes. 
For that is nothing els but to separate from the Professours of 
Christianity as such. So that I may Conclude that though incorpo- 
rate churches be the noblest and best ordered parts of the Church 


35 The brackets are in the original. 
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Universall, as Troopes be of an Army, yet they enter not its defini- 
tion necessarily at all; the Catholike Church as such being only 
[Christians as Christians under Christ their King and Head] * 
either visibly by Professed Covenanting with him in Baptisme, or 
spiritually by sincere Covenanting of the heart. And as in the 
lom there may be many Scouts and pioneers and Engineers and 
other sorts of members who are not so much as obliged | in duty to 
be members of Regiments; And Secretaries and Spies and many 
other such may be under no Command but the Generalls, so may it 
fall out that many in the Catholike Church shall not so much as 
necessitate praecepti be bound to be of a particular Church. And 
at this day thousands of the wise and Godly Christians in London 
and other parts of England do thinke it their present duty to be 
of none, for reasons not now to be mentioned, and I confesse I am 
these many yeares of none my selfe. Affirmatives bind not ad 
Semper. So much to your first question. 

2. To your Second I Answer: 1. The relation of the Divine na- 
ture to the humane no doubt resulteth from its proper funde- 
mentum; The question must be therefore concerning that. It may 
be called Inoperation indeed, but then you must distinguish of 
Inoperation, viz. as that which uniteth the Agent to the Recipient 
and as that which after worketh toward perfection and the use and 
Ends of nature. The natura Ignea vel solaris doth operate first 
accidentally by the time influxe of motion, light, and heate, and 
so it doth on every Wall or stone; And so doth God on every crea- 
ture according to their various capacities. Next it worketh Disposi- 
tively by adapting the subject matter to a Union with it selfe, As 
in Spermaticall fabrications when it maketh the Receptive part 
of the Semen which, like oyle to the Candle, is only fit for Union 
and its consequents. And thirdly it Uniteth it selfe to the Sperma- 
ticke matter and becometh the Forma foeminis, or the animating 
part (Supposing, as I do, that Ignis est natura Vegetativa) . And 
these two last conjunct are Generation. And Fourthly, being so 
United to prepared matter, it Inoperateth to use and to perfection, 
as an Essentiall forme or principle. 2. But if the Great Artificer of 
Nature hath not thought meete to take as Apprentices to learne his 
Art, so much as to make a worme or a leafe or pile of grasse, nor 
doth any Philosopher know how the Active nature first formeth 
the Passive Spermatick — and then uniteth it selfe thereunto, 
how can re mortalls know the way of the Divine Natures unit- 
ing it selfe unto the humane? Let us be content to be no Gods and 
to acknowledge that there is a God above us!! 

3- As to the third question it is two: one of the Doctrinall and 
another of the Texturall difficulty. As to the former, I thinke it 
is no Essentiall Article of the Christian faith what God will do with 
this Earthen world, and therefore I am not much sollicitious about 


36 The brackets are in the original. 
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it, having many greater things to learne. But my opinion is that 
after the Conflagration there will be a new heaven (as Heaven is 
meant, Genesis 1., of the parts respective to the Earth) and a new 
Earth wherein shall dwell righteousness. And that the Saints in 
Glory shall Judge, that is, Governe that world as the Angells do 
this, Ministerially. But what the change shall be particularly and 
who the Inhabitants is unsearchable. The place of the damned at 
the present the Scripture seemeth to determine the Aire. But what 
change God will make in their condition is no Article of the Creed. 

As to the Texturall difficulty, I sup the sense agreeable to 
this doctrine; however, Dr. Hammond turns it to the [Heathen 
World of the Gentiles, Groaning for the Gospell liberty].*7 

4. As to Genesis 3. Ult., I am banished these ten yeares allmost 
from my library, and these 8 months since I came out of Prison ** 
from the few bookes I had by mee and from the Converse of 
Learned men into an obscure corner. Therefore I cannot tell you 
what any Criticks or Commentators say, but onely tell you my 
owne opinion; which is that by Cherubims is meant an Angelicall 
terrible fiery Glory, or a fiery Glory which was the Apparition and 
operation of an Angell. But this also is no necessary Article of our 
Creed. I greatly difference between the Certainty of the Sense of a 
Text and a Doctrinall certainty. There are a thousand Texts which 
no mortall man shall ever know the certaine sense of (and yet not 
written in vaine) because the words are capable of severall mean- 
ings; But there is no necessary Doctrine for Faith, Love, or obedi- 
ence which we may not be certain of as being plainly, if not fre- 
quently also, delivered. And therefore the ancient Christians made 
so much of the Creed, the Lords Prayer and Decalogue, the Sum- 
mary of Faith, Desire, and Obedience because it is not the sense 
of every text of Scripture but these Essentialls contained in the 
whole which are of necessity to Salvation. 

Pardon this unsatisfactory hasty Script, And if you write any 
more to me leave out your Compliments, believing me who am 
neerer to my selfe that I am one of the unworthyest of your breth- 
ren who have found mercy to be a Lover of Truth and Peace the 
Unity and Harmony of Christians. And if you will further ac- 
quaint me with the true state of your Churches you will greatly 
oblige 

Your Unworthy Brother, 
RICHARD BAXTER. 


TOTTERIDGE IN 
HARTFORDSHIRE 


FEBRUARY 3. 1669 [1670]. 


37 The brackets are in the original. 
38 Dr. Powicke calculated that Baxter’s imprisonment occurred during the 
latter part of June, 1669. See Powicke, Richard Baxter under the Cross, 34-38. 
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Direct your letters to Henry Ashursts uire at the Golden 
Key in Aldersgate Street in London to be delivered to mee.** I 
never wrote to any that I remember in New England but Mr. El- 
liott. And I would faine know whether his Method of Councills be 
yet Communicated, and how it taketh.“ 


Joun Woopsrince, Jr., To RicHArD BAXTER * 


KILLINWORTH, MARCH 31, 1671. 
REVEREND AND WortTHy Sir, 

In your worthy and welcome Lines that I received the last 
August (if I may not be ashamed that this acknowledgement 
should be compared with the date of this Returne) you advertise 
me in my following letters to leave out my Compliments, which I 
take as a valid License for me to be bold; and ‘tis matter of In- 
couragement to me that, seeing you can overlooke nakednesse and 
deficiency of Compliments, I hope you will forgive my broad 
unmannerlynesse in that I rise this Late to serve you, for the late 
Returne may be easily Judged to be without Compliment in Car- 
riage as well as in words. I Confesse were it wholly willfull and 
voluntary, any excuse of the Common bredth would be too narrow 
to cover it. 

But, Sir, quickly after I received your Letter I intended a Jour- 
ney to the Massachusetts and being at my Father’s and neere the 
Ships to have given you thanks for your giving and knowledge of 
my receiving your good Letter; but being providentially Impeded 
from my Journey by a disease that then was Epidemicall (the 
change of our Manners in the wildernes from being heavenly to 
earthly and simply sincere and peaceable, to be cunningly sinfull 
and contentious, having changed our climate from Salubrious to 
unhealthy), my intention was frustrated. And I recovered not 
ability Agayne to write till winter drew on and all opportunityes 
of Sending to you were run by. When I received your letter I 
blessed my selfe for the honour and satisfaction I received by it, 
and Account it my duty to blesse god for both; and had you not 
hinted unto me a subject for a 2d Epistle I should have taken my 
debt unto you for one the first that offered it selfe. 

You asked of me a Relation of the Mold and manners of our 
Churches in this wilderness, and I wish my selfe as able as I am 


39 For an account of Baxter’s relations with Ashurst, see Powicke, “ The 


Reverend Richard Baxter and . . . Henry Ashurst” in the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, xi, 2, 1-1. 

4° Baxter had written to Eliot (about 1667) some “ Animadversions on 
Mr. Eliot’s Book for Stated Councils.” See Powicke, “ Some Unpublished Cor- 
respondence of . . . Baxter and . . . Eliot” in the Bulletin of the John Ry- 


lands Library, xv, 2, 25-28, et seq. 
41 Baxter Manuscripts (Letters) , u, Folios 233-234. 
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willing to serve you, but more wish that the Knowledge of our 
churches would tend to their praise and greater glory. A letter is 
too narrow a Table for an History. I shall Endeavour to give you 
a Synopticall Narrative of them, which I hope is all that you ex- 
pect. And that I may be the more perspicuous I shall divide the 
Country (as it is divided it selfe to my hand) into 4 quarters, vid: 
Road Island (if ‘tis not too sluttish to be handled), Plimouth 
Colony, the Massachussets, and Connecticot. 

Road-Island is a chaos of all Religions and like materia prima 
susceptive of all formes. Sir Henry Moodyes short description of it 
is merry yet true and apt that at Road-Island there is enough of 
2 good things, Fat mutton and Liberty of Conscience. It is the 
Asylum for all those that are disturbed for Heresy, a hive of hor- 
nets, and the Sinke into which all the Rest of the Colonyes empty 
their Hereticks. So that the body of the people are an Heterogene- 
ous Lump of Familists, Antinomians, Quakers, Seekers, and Anti- 
sabbatarians. The best Limb in it is a church of Anabaptists led 
by one Mr. Clarke who they say is an Animal Rationale, of Com- 

tent Abilityes and Morall principles, but ever duo gladii he is 

th a magistrate and a Teacher: I will not say an Elder for they 
hold no such stated office. As for the rest, or at least the Generality 
of them, they neither owne nor Attend any Sacrament. There is 
a small Town called Providence (if the Name be not too Sacred 
for the Thing) upon the Maine yet under the Jurisdiction of the 
Island (the Nest of that fallen Star Mr. Williams whose Name I 
presume is not unknowne to you) containing about 40 or 50 
Householders, though so small yet tripartited into 3 distinct 
Churches and Congregations each differing from [the] other in 
their principles. And the whole Jurisdiction, if they Agree in any 
one position [it] is this, That Every man though of any Hedge 
religion ought to professe and practice his owne tenets without 
any molestation or disturbance. 

Of Plimouth Jurisdiction I shall not Say much in particular be- 
cause they differ but little from the rigid Independents whose 
principles and practices I shall speake of a little lower. I Question 
not but God knows many sincere hearts and faithful Subjects 
among them, yet they seeme oversprinkled with Brownisme and 
to be woven with some of the finer and more spirituall threds of 
Anabaptisme. The first members of the church of Plimouth (the 
head towne from whence the whole Colony is denominated) were 
(as ’tis possible you have heard) a swarme of Mr. Robinson’s 
Church in Holland, and they have not yet thoroughly growne out 
the Cachexy that hung about them when they first transported 
themselves into the Country. I have not heard of any minister or 
church amongst them as yet that are awakened to open the 
Church-doors a little wider for those to enter who are onely un- 
holy and uncleane because the porters are so strict. Though in the 
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other Colonyes, blessed be God, Truth and Charity have gotten 
ground of these Errours and pinching practices that we are re- 
proached for by the world and we dayly heare of Enlargements of 
the Church, unlesse among some few that growe more strict by 
an Antiperistasis. Some of those of Plimouth are so liberall that 
they provide the bread for the Sacrament (though the Communi- 
cants are many) in one Loafe because Paul tells us Though 
we are many yet we are one bread. 

In the Massachusetts-colony there are three formes of Discipli- 
narians Each one step higher then his fellow: Rigid Independ- 
ents, moderate ones, and those that are Presbyterianly addicted, 
though their numbers are few and their Hornes kept short. Of 
the first sort are the gleanings of the Clergy and the Body of the 
Laity, which makes me thinke that a litle more of the oile of the 
Spirit would make them give; and were they as wise as their Teach- 
ers they would change their minds. Many of the Ministers would 
launch out farther but that they have so far humoured their 
churches that now displeasing of them will breake them in —- 
The True reason why Independency has kept its owne so long is 
because the Churches are such a heavy stone at the ministers leggs 
that they cannot fly their owne Course. The perswasions and ~~ 
tices of these girt independents, Sir, you are not Ignorant of, yet 
because Errour is multifarious and they differ something from 
their Brethren in England, I shall give you a Short Account of 
what they are and doe Amongst us. 

Their grand Dogma is that a Councell has no decisive power 
unlesse materially, Jejunely to _— what is [Named?] *? 
truth and Errour and that Every Church-Species has more formall 
power then an oecumenicall Council. Also that no person is in 
proxima potentia a capable Subject of Baptisme but he who 
either himselfe or one or both of his parents are in explicit Con- 
federation with a particular Society, relating the History of their 
conversion, the manner and Steps thereof. This last mentioned 
practice begins to steale away ashamed so that whereas the very 
women were bound (at least in most places) to deliver their rela- 
tion before the whole Congregation, now in many places the men 
are admitted if their conversion be first Judged of by the Elder and 
an understanding brother or 2 in private and then approved by 
the house of Commons in publique. Every brother has equall 
power in judgements with the pastor, though the observation of 
some is not void of all Truth, that the Presbyterians take away the 
power from the people in word and give it them in practice; the 
Independents take it from the people in practice though they 
give it them in word; for in all matters that their zeales move in 
they are not content onely to hold the bridle but also justle for all 
the Roome in the saddle. 


42 Torn. 
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They give the power of ordination in every unorganized church 
to the Laity and thinke that for the Elder of one church to Impose 
hands upon a Candidate for office in another is not lesse than 
Piacular an example whereof the last October might have been 
seen in the next towne (though through illnesse I was not pres- 
ent) vid. Saybrooke, where 2 of the brethren imposed hands on 
their officer while 4 or 5 Elders sate by blowing their Fingers; 
which Act (now the times begin to see and mens Judgments are 
g dayes old) made one of the Inhabitants to say that it was mat- 
ter of Indignation to see a cooper and a Blacksmith (as the 2 Im- 
posers were by trade) to ordaine an Elder. 

Agayne, that Baptized children doe by Eating and drinking and 
the good Influence of the Sun grow out the membership and as 
they become Adult they drop their Church-relation and become 
non-subject to the discipline of the church, which made a prompt 
young man a while agoe tell one of the ministers that they dealt 
with children here as the people with their young shoates in Vir- 
ginia, to take them up and marke them and then turne them into 
the woods. 

Many of them hold that the civil magistrate has no power in 
Ecclesiasticall matters, neither are churches to give Account to 
Courts (much lesse to Councells) for any irregular proceeding, 
and some of them have said to the Excommunicate that have com- 
plained of mal-Administration in the Church that if they are 
wronged they must Tarry to be righted at the day of Judgment. 

Now the more moderate and lax Congregationall men give some 
more honour, but very diminutive, unto Councells. They allow of 
ordination by the Eldership, which now is most generally prac- 
tised. They baptize the grand children of members in full com- 
munion (as the phrase is) provided their Immediate parents 
solemnly owne the Parents Covenant in publique, as was Agreed 
on at a Synod held at Boston in 1662. They acknowledge that the 
power of Rule belongs to Rulers, but the power of Liberty to the 
Fraternity. Surely that potestas Libertatis is but a dry bone if ‘tis 
any thing. 

As for Connecticot Colony, That has waded farthest out of 
Independency and begins now to shew its shoulders Above water. 
There are in the Colony About 22 Townes in all and among them 
all about 12 ministers whose judgements are that churches are not 
de jure Independent but Integrall parts of the whole, though not 
all of these ordained officers, it being a fashion peculiar to 
New-England — though of no good either aspect or Influence for 
preachers (both Congregationall and Presbyterian) — to preach 
without being sent and to stand long, 5, 6, 10, or 12 years unor- 
dained. Such Reasons as these are pretended for it, as that the 
Timber is not growne for wisdomes house, that there are not a 
sufficient Number (vid. 7) of Faithfull and Sound Christians to 
constitute a church, which is allwayes gathered before ordi- 
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nation. And though many presbyterian Acts have been done 
Amongst us, yet no persons yet could ever Screw up things so high 
as to be ordayned before his church was moulded into order. 
Others that Judge that a preacher should be an officer suspend 
their ordination because of the slendernesse of their maintainance, 
fearing least if they should give up themselves to feed the shee 
they should starve themselves; they are willing to set their han 
to the Plow, but wait if opportunity present to doe it in fatter 
land. 

In other places Divisions are the great Remove and all things 
stand at a stay because part of the people pull one way and = 
the other. The breath of ordination has turned many a smoking 
into flaming Townes, it being so hard to find a minister such an 
Ambidexter as to be Able to please both sides. But I am gone from 
my pu . The more Rigid and also the more unbent Congre- 
gationalists are the same in judgment and practice with those in 
the other Colonyes, excepting some few punctilios in which all- 
most every Church differs from Another. The presbyterians here 
are more full in their practice, being not onely connived at at 
large, but on some considerations tolerated by the Law of the 
Commonwealth. But yet for fear of scattering motes in the eyes of 
some halfe inlightened Christians, they suspend the practice of 
some things that would be not onely convenient but commanded, 
could they be Acted without offense. 

There are but 2 Townes in the jurisdiction wherein all the 
Christian Inhabitants are under the care, Inspection, and Gov- 
ernment of the Eldership, vid. Wethersfield (to whom god has 
given Mr. Gershom Bulkly to be Their Rector (son to Peter 
Bulkly, the Authour of the Treatise of the Covenant of Grace) , a 
man of good parts and spirit) , and my owne Cure in which when 
I was ordayned I found above 60 unbaptized persons, men, women, 
and children, though the whole plantation consist not of above 
30 householders. And till god stirred up the Spirits of some in Late 
years (as Mr. Haines at Hartford etc.) to roll off from his people 
the —— of uncircumcision, the unbaptized began to be the 
more Numerous and the bigger end of the wallet. Yet though 
there be a — Reformation in respect of Baptisme and admis- 
sions, yet the converse is now and like to bee in respect of govern- 
ment. 

Wee live in such a soil as will hardly ever beare a classis. The 
reasons for it are such as these: 1. Because the Revenues of the 
ministry for the Generality are but enough to keep them and 
theirs alive at home. 2. Because the people are growne so rude, 
Insolent, and Coltish (Independency has so fatted them) that the 


Ministers that have most Authority have not enough to stamp a 
Judgment and sentence of good mettall to make it currant with 
them. 3. Because the ministers cannot wholly give themselves to 
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the worke of the church both at home and Abroad for their many 
Necessary Avocations to wait upon the things of This world. He 
that would thrive, shall we saye, or live in this Country, must be 
of all Trades, and should many ministers attend the many occa- 
sions of guiding others flocks abroad Their owne Cowes would be 
starved at home. 4. Because the plantations, in this Colony Espe- 
cially, are too remote for Convenient Assembling, the good Land 
lying in Independent spots seemes to be cut out for Independent 
churches. But the Inconvenience would be in part removed were 
all the ministers of one mind, but those that cam digest a classis 
are but sprinkled here and there. 

But our great wound and disease is a spirit of Separation, which 
so many are drencht with and so few without some tincture of. 
We ourselves in this Towne, through the unsettlednesse of the 
Times, the Infancy of Reformation, and the forementioned condi- 
tions of the Country, are little more than the embryo of a pres- 
byterian Church in its formalityes and maturity. Yet our next 
neighbours have both refused to joyne with us at the Lords table 
and also to admit our members occationally into their Synaxis; 
yet professing that ‘tis not any personall Scandall in any of our 
members already admitted that frights them, but that, were there 
occasion offered, then they that we use would open the door for 
the scandalous, which if it could be proved I should begin to 
thinke evil of it as well as they. The way that I proved in would 
be accounted the Narrow way in all churches of the world besides 
our own, and yet ‘tis here Accounted the Broad way (as some 
preaching on Matthew, 7.13 have called the presbyterian way) . 

Those that desire to be Admitted Communicants first come to 
me and declare their desires; the next Sabbath I signify their 
desires to the Congregation, to the intent that whosoever know 
them to lye under Scandall and unsuitablenesse for that ordinance 
would According to rule seeke a reformation of it. If nothing 
Appeare against them, I Examine them concerning their knowl- 
oan and proficiency in the way of life, of the understanding of 
the Nature of the Sacrament, and the Qualifications of every 
Communicant; in which If I find them not deficient before the 
Sacrament, I declare to the Church that there is nothing Appear- 
ing why they should not partake with us in that holy feast. But the 
Common opinion is so riveted in the hearts of men, vid. That the 
infected and Infectious will steale in at the church-doors unlesse 
every brother be allowed a feeling of his pulse and smelling of his 
Breath and handling of his necke and hands least he should prove 
a smooth supplanter that ‘tis extreame difficult (it being so pleas- 
ing to Naturall pride) to make men vomit it up. 

The last year was fatall with us for the Dichotomizing 3 
churches, Windsor, Hartford; and Stratford, and making them 
stand out into 6. It might have been foreseen without a prospec- 
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tive that the les having so much Line and Liberty amongst us 
would End in Hampering themselves and one Another; Yea so 
far that they cannot be disentangled without cutting the Bond 
of Unity. Though I think the bottome and rise of our contentions 
is that men of worth and understanding cannot bear it to have 
their children, orphan-like, deprived of their Legacy that Christ 
has left them and the others children should be markt for sheep 
and their owne, as good as the other, be left out for goates. 

Now let a towne thus growing with discontent have occasion to 
choose and call them a minister _ which grand Affaire being left 
to themselves without Court or clergy to guide in the Act) the fire 
— gets to the top of the Chimney and in this particular the 
children left to themselves have the most brought their mother to 
shame Amongst us. The forementioned churches being overrun 
with mutuall brawles and prejudice, now meet in district Assem- 
blyes and live somewhat more peaceably and lesse tumultuously 
with the Bars between them. This distinct walking (as the soft 
phrase termes it) is taken notice of as strange by the blinded In- 
dians and ‘tis not easily Imaginable that they will embrace that 
religion that is a stranger to them when its owne Acquaintance 
doe so irreconcileably jar about it. 

The Church at Hartford had very little reason to divide, Be- 
cause Mr. Whiting, the dissatisfied Elder (and his adherents being 
the minor part of the church) , were invited to continue a part of 
the Church and had liberty to practice his owne Judgement. When 
in the other Churches the presbyterians, being the minor part, 
were staved off from the rest. Mr. Whiting, though he had Sen 
ordayned to the whole church of which his adherents were mem- 
bers, yet when he withdrew, because pars Ecclesiae non est Ecclesia, 
was Reordayned. 

Sir, I have In some measure pulled off our rags and showed you 
the wound. I should be prejudiciall to the Body of which I am a 
member if I should not desire you, as you have leasure and oppor- 
tunity, to propound us a Salve that our breaches might be healed 
and paths restored to dwell in. A stander-by may see more of our 
game than we ourselves. I know you will not be unwilling to 
Impart to me the Knowledge of what methods of healing for us 
are with you, Though I confesse till men are more humble and 
self-denying Amongst us the most Sanative plaisters will be pulled 
off. 

You desired in your letter to me some Information how Mr. 
Eliot’s booke about Counceles takes. Truly, Sir, I thinke it better 
tooke with himself than with any of his Brethren, not because of 
his pride, I suppose you know him better, but the peculiar cut 
of his Genius; while some were smiling at it, others whispering 
about it, the booke, as I understand, was called in Agen and now 
none of them seen walking Abroad. 
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Sometime the Last Autumn, Since J received your letter, I heard 
warme Newes that yourselfe was submitted to conformity and that 
there is a Late booke of yours come over into this country (which 
I have not had either the happines or opportunity yet to see) de- 
fending of and — for conformity. The Truth of these things 
I have diligently Enquired after and I hear it still confirmed, not 
at all contradicted. When I first heard it I concluded that were it 
True you had spent much of the Time of your late vacation-years 
to satisfy your Fodament and conscience in that point. Some won- 
der at the Report of it, others grieve, others say nothing but it may 
be thinke the more. As for my selfe, Sir, I have nothing more to 
descant upon it than what I have here sayd, and mention it mostly 
to Informe you what the world sayes of you. 

I shall Direct this my letter to Totteridge, trusting that Mr. 
Ashurst will provide for a sure conveyance of it to you though 
you should be Removed. If it shall please you to write any more, I 
desire you to direct your Letter to the other Gentleman that I 
spake of in my last letter, Mr. Nicholas Paige in Boston, Mr. Brad- 
street being at present out of the way. I pray Accept of these my 
Rude and Incompetent Lines and Incomplete Narrative of Af- 
faires. If you have any farther service to Im on me, and can 
you relish my Indian Service, it shall be performed According to 
the best of his Abilityes, who is Ambitious to please and serve you. 

JoHN WoopsripceE. 
KILLINWORTH, 
Marcu ULT. 1671. 


Sir, if you have any opportunity to Converse with my unkle 
Woodbridge, he is able fully to Informe you in the State of the 
Church of Newbury (in New England) then that Royall of Inde- 
pendency where my Reverend unkle Mr. Thomas Parker and my 
Father are ministers. Neither doe I suppose will he be a little 
gratified with the perusall of these Lines to your selfe in case you 
have opportunity to Communicate unto him. 


RicHArD BAXTER TO JOHN Woopsrince, Jr.* 


[Torrerwce, LATE AUTUMN, 1671?] 

DEARE BROTHER, 
You have greatly obliged me by the free and full narrative of the 
state of your Country and affairs. This Common aversenesse of the 
Stricter professors against communion with the lower sort of 


43 Baxter Manuscripts (Letters) , 1, Folios 240-241. The letter is twice ad- 
dressed: “ To Mr. Woodbridge, Junior, Pastor of the Church at Kenelworth in 
New England ” and “ To my Reverend and Much valued brother, Mr. Wood- 
bridge, Pastor of the Church at Kenelworth in New England, this, with a 
bundle of books.” It bears no place or date. 
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Christians undoubtedly proceedeth from a secret mixture of 
good and evill in the cause. By the good I meane a Zeale for holy- 
nesse and a feare of hardening ungodly persons in a pernicious 
conceit of the goodnesse of their State and of destroying Church 
holynesse and discipline, and of confounding the pretious and the 
vile. By the evill I meane an Ignorance of the difference betweene 
the visible and regenerate Church and of the nature and use of 
Church orders and discipline, with a Pride of their own supposed 
Wisdome and holyness which maketh them desire that it may be 
visible, noted, and honoured by men. It is hard to make men 
separate these Contraries and so to be sincere in their desires and 
endeavours of Church reformation. 

To answer your Question, what meanes is apt for the cure 
among your selves, I shall presume to tell you my thoughts in 
briefe. 

1. The Chiefe meanes I thinke is the cleare, Loving, and power- 
full eviction of the unsoundness and evill of popular, dividing, 
and uncharitable principles and to shew the people how much 
these crosse their owne Just Ends by crossing truth and holyness, 
the good of souls, and the Churches peace. The people must be 
taught this; But in due season and as they can beare it. 

2. The next meanes (and that which is necessary to this) is The 
loving and eable familiarity of the Pastors and Teachers of 
the severall Churches among themselves. To which end, frequently 
(and if it may be, Stated) Synods are Convenient, where familiar- 
ity and love may be maintained and reason may be heard, where- 
fore I am sorry that Mr. Eliot’s propositions tooke no better with 
you. For though I am not for his conceit of founding such Synods 
on the 24 Elders etc., yet every man may have leave to go his own 
way in point of unnecessary notions while they agree in the same 
om And I am much for his opinion of making Councills to 

for Counsells and Concord of the Churches and not for direct 
and proper regiment over the particular pastors. Loving and free 
converse is a necessary thing; but constraining votes which would 
drive men from their own reason have these 1400 yeares been the 
dividers and troubles of the Churches. Unite in a few and neces- 
sary things and let reason and love procure what concord may be 
obtained in the rest, and what cannot be obtained must be desired 
and the want of it endured with Christian patience. This way 
hath its inconveniences, but all others have more. 

And though your distance be great, you may indure the labor of 
travaile, and those that are neerest and most willing begin and 
meet often to be a provocation to the rest. When you are together 
talke not against other men that dissent and come not among you, 
nor make any needless agreements to ensnare yourselves. But 
cherish brotherly love and agree what principles you must all 
either teach or unteach your people and how to Concurr in your 
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undoubted duty. This loving Correspondency (I speake after 
greater experience) will strengthen the Moderate among them- 
selves and will at last invite others to partake of the benefits of 
your fraternall Concord. And if any self-conceited, turbulent dis- 
senter be among you, beare with him patiently and overcome him 
by love and reason and be not too angry with him nor yet let his 
dissent delay your concord for the performance of your proper 
dutyes. I suppose you are under no “peop as we are here, 
and therefore if some dissent and will not come among you, the 
rest may freely meet. And though there be no notable, extraordi- 
nary occasion for it, I thinke you would do well to let all know that 
as Love, Concord, and Counsell are ordinary, constant dutyes, so 
you resolve that your meetings to that end shall be ordinary and 
stated as to time and place. Yet so as never to turn them into 
wranglings, much lesse to a Lawmaking usurpation and tyranny. 

And 3, cleare and sound doctrine with a measure of Wisdome, 
Holyness, and Utterance much exceeding the better sort of private 
Christians is very needfull in the pastor to these ends. 

And 4, In all your reformations to looke round about you and 
to see all dangers and avoid extreames. Those with us that study 
and feele only the mischiefes of Church Tyranny do too com- 
monly run headlong into the principles and waies of Lp momen 
confusion, and unsound opinions on the other side. And those that 
looke all at this confusion do thinke that Church tyranny is the 
only cure, In so much that thousands turn papists lately Among us 
(and the Papists boast that ere long all will be their own) and 
most of them are brought to it by observing the distracted giddy- 
ness of Professors, thinking that any cement is better than unce- 
mented sand to make a church and that he that by long turning 
round is giddy should stay him on something that is firme. 

Your Calme (with our Example) should make it easy with you 
to unite, if such a thing as Christian Concord be possible in the 
world. But our sufferings raise our passions so high that instead of 
cureing us they make us mad; no gentle rods do make us better, 
but if it came to fire and gibbets I suppose we should more unite. 
Some temporize and stretch Conscience unto any thing which the 
interest of the flesh requireth; others make popular zeale to serve 
their carnall Interest and find that vulgar discontent is the way to 
their prosperity. Others think that loosers may have leave to talke 
and that all are excellent men that Suffer and that anything (of 
obloquy or extreames) are lawfull against such as afflict the 
Church of God. 

As for what you say of the report of my Conformity, you may 
see by it how Commonly professors will slander and vent the fals- 
est reports of one if their party do but utter it. It went far current 
through England, Scotland, and Ireland awhile. One discontented 
Independent did but utter it once and the rest presently pro- 
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claimed it. My book called The Cure of Church divisions was the 
occasion; * I have sent it you that you may see my true conformity 
and that you may know what the Spirit of Separation here is and 
with what sort of people we have to do. I have sent you two books 
written in defense of it (And some few late pamphlets of myne 
since because they are new) . 

I have directed to Mr. Broadstreet at Boston, as my gift to your 
University library, Dr. Castles Polyglott Lexicon with the first of 
Mr. Pooles, 4 volumes of the Criticks; I had sent with them the 
Polyglott Bible, but that I understand that my friend Mr. Boyle 
had sent it before. I shall, if God will that Mr. Poole live to finish 
them, send the other 3 volumes of the Criticks or take care that 
they be sent, if I live so long. For Mr. Davy, a Merchant, hath 
— them to me for your Library. The Lord direct and 

lesse your labours. I rest 
Your unworthy Brother, 
RICHARD BAXTER. 


If you write, direct your Letters to Alderman Ashurst at the 
Golden Key in Aldersgate Street. Having sent your Letter to your 
Unkle Woodbridge, I have forgot your friends name in Boston, 
and so am faine to send to Mr. Broadstreet. 


Smmon BRADSTREET TO RICHARD BAXTER *° 


ANDOVER, [MASSACHUSETTS], 
FEBRUARY 5, 1671 [1672]. 
REVEREND AND MUCH HONOURED SiR, 

I understand by your letter to my Cosen John Woodbridge that 
you have sent two books, viz., Dr. Castles Polyglott Lexicon and 
the first of Mr. Pooles 4. volumes of the Criticks as your guift to our 
University Library, and am informed by others that the bookes, 
togeather with a letter directed to myselfe, are safely arrived att 
Boston; the letter is not yet come to my hands but detayned there 
(I suppose) upon their dayly expectation of my coming thither, 
which hitherto the weather and other occasions hath prevented. 
It will not be long, I hope, before I goe thither and then, god 
willing, I shall dispose of them according to your order; and in the 
mean tyme was willing to give you notice of what I understand 
concerning them least, hearing nothing by this conveyance, you 
might thinke they were either miscarryed or wee too ungratefull 


44 Published at London, 1670. 

45 Baxter Manuscripts (Letters), vi, Folio 18. Simon Bradstreet was the 
elder John Woodbridge’s brother-in-law and uncle to John Woodbridge, of 
Killingworth. Evidently Bradstreet employs the word “Cosen” in this letter 
in the sense of “ kinsman.” See the New England Historical Genealogical Regis- 
ter, Xxx (1878) , 292-293. 
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for so great a beneficencor; be pleased for the present to accept 
of my humble and hearty thanks on the behalfe of my selfe and our 
Colony for this your Loving and liberall guift. 

Sir, wee Sympathize with yourselfe and the rest of gods people 
with you in this tyme of theire suffering and low condition, and 
should much rejoyce to heare of some moderation or mittegation 
of their sorrowes and such libertyes and inlargement as whereby 
they might yet be more serviceable to god and his people in their 
generation. It hath pleased god through his great goodness and 
mercy hitherto to preserve us here from the like suffering, though 
wee have not beene, nor yet are, free from our tryalls and troubles, 
for soe our god sees it good for us. 

A Company of Quakers wee have in some townes which neither 
lenity nor Severity will prevaile to keepe in order, and a company 
of Anabaptists as hardly to be ruled as they and in severall —— 
more dangerous to our peace and wellfaire. A great part of the 
Country inclining to Morellinisme, or rigid independency; those 
that professe the Congregationall way are not all alike minded 
in some necessary and essentiall poynts of Church Government. 
And those that goes under the name of Presbyterians who plead 
for order and that rule and government in the Church should 
reside in the Officers are by very many accounted no Friends to 
the government of Christ. 

I mention not these things either to blemish or accuse the peo- 
ple of god here, that be farr from mee; but as wee earnestly desire 
soe to shew that there is great need of the contynuance of your 
prayers for us and your best Counsell and advice as occasion and 
opportunity may be offered. Now that god would please to give 
wisdome and innocency to his people there and here, and lengthen 
forth the life and lives of such as may be further serviceable unto 
him in this houre of temptation is the humble and unfayned 
prayer of 

Your Loveing, Affectionate, though Unknowne, Friend and 
Servant, 

SIMON BRADSTREET. 
ANDOVER, 
FEBRUARY 5TH, 71 [1672]. 


Be pleased to —— my Salutations and due ee to Alder- 
pardon my giveing you this trouble. 


man Ashurst an 
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Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson Alcott. By Odell Shepard. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1937. Pp. xvii, 546. 
$3.75.) 


Our generation remembers Bronson Alcott as the most ex- 
pansive of the trancendentalists, as the one whose mind was 
least bothered by any vulgar restraint of materialistic facts, as 
the man whom Emerson once called “a pail without a bottom,” 
and for the story that he liked only the “ aspiring vegetables,” i.e., 
those whose fruits grew up into the air and not down into the 
debased earth. It is valuable to have recalled the solider merits 
that made him a kind of Yankee Pythagoras. 

It is just under a century since the storm of protest over his 
Conversations on the Gospels finally forced him to close his school 
in Boston, and to give up, when not quite forty, the career of edu- 
cator to which he was most devoted. Andrews Norton, with his 
customary temperance, characterized the Conversations as “ one- 
third absurd, one-third blasphemous, and one-third obscene.” 
The utter extreme of their obscenity was reached when Alcott 
drew the children’s attention to the physiology of reproduction 
in such terms as these: “ You have seen the rose opening from 
the seed with the assistance of the atmosphere. This is the birth 
of the rose. It typifies the bringing forth of the spirit by pain 
and labor and patience. . . . And a mother suffers when she has 
a child.” 

The theory of education on which the conversations were based 
seemed revolutionary to the Boston of 1837. The hours in the 
school-room were not given to systematic drill of memory, but to 
the drawing-out of the individual children by sympathetic en- 
couragement. The school-room itself was made attractive with 
pictures, flowers, and carefully selected literary classics which the 
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pupils were allowed to read instead of poring over Webster's 
Speller. There were coéperative games and gymnastic exercises. 
Except for its strong emphasis on moral discussions, Alcott’s sys- 
tem was a forerunner of the progressive schools of to-day. Many 
serious-minded parents seem to have been made most uneasy by 
the fact that the children found school a delight. 

Education meant to Alcott primarily the development of so- 
cial beings; as Mr. Shepard has noted, “ he tried to build up in 
his pupils a strong sense of solidarity and mutual responsibility ” 
(168). This fundamental aspect of Alcott’s thought impressed 
his few contemporaries who were capable of perceiving that he 
was not merely an improvident visionary. They were equally im- 
pressed by his desire for a closer relationship between the thinker 
and the ordinary life of the people. As Dr. Channing observed in 
a passage which stresses an aspect of transcendentalism that is 
too frequently ignored, its concern with the problem of labor: 


Mr. Alcott little suspects how my heart goes out to him. One 
of my dearest ideas and hopes is the union of labor and culture. 
I wish to see labor honored and united with the free development 
of the intellect and heart. Mr. Alcott, hiring himself out for day 
labor, and at the same time am in a region of high thought, 
is perhaps the most interesting object in our commonwealth. I 
do not care much for Orpheus, in “ The Dial,” but Orpheus at 
the plough is after my own heart. 


The chief problem in writing Alcott’s biography is bound 
up with his social emphasis. He believed that truth could best be 
elicited not by solitary meditation but in a group of kindred 
minds. Conversation on a sublime theme was the richest social 
occasion, the choicest flower of a ripe culture. As Emerson re- 
marked in 1842: “ He seems to think society exists for this func- 
tion, and that all literature is good or bad as it approaches col- 
loquy, which is its perfection.” With the chance of somewhat 
nearer observation than Channing had had, Emerson went on 
to say: “ He lives to-morrow, as he lived to-day, for further dis- 
course, not to begin, as he seemed pledged to do, a new celestial 
life. . . . He has no vocation to labor, and, although he strenu- 
ously preached it for a time, and made some efforts to practise 
it, he soon found he had no genius for it, and that it was a cruel 
waste of his time.” 
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In that last half-sentence Emerson may be reading his own 
experience into Alcott’s, but throughout the thirty-six years dur- 
ing which he recorded in his journal the details of their relation- 
ship, he never lost his absorbed fascination in trying to describe 
the exact quality of Alcott’s puzzling genius. As early as 1837, 
two years after they had first met, Emerson was certain that Al- 
cott was “the most extraordinary man and the highest genius 
of the time.” The next year he was affirming that Alcott “ has 
more faith in the Ideal than any man I have known.” And Emer- 
son's tone is still the same in 1856, when he says of his friend's 
mind that though “there are defects in the lens, and errors of 
refraction and position, etc., to be allowed for . . . ‘tis the best 
instrument I have ever met with.” Ten years later again he de- 
clares: “ The moral benefit of such a mind cannot be told.” 

At no point, however, was Emerson blind to Alcott’s defects. 
He recognized that this seer’s sacrifice of all particulars to his 
sense of the Whole had made him one-sided and monotonous. 
He saw the danger involved in not condensing your genius into 
a book, but remaining purely “an influence,” and confronted 
Alcott with it. “ He justified himself by naming or letting you 
name an ideal assembly, of Socrates, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Beh- 
men, Swedenborg, and, if such were bodily present, he should 
not be shamed, but would be free of that company. I hinted that 
all these were exact persons, severe with themselves, and could 
formulate something. Could he formulate his dogma? . . . To 
all which he replied that he must have a scribe to report his 
thoughts which now escaped him.” The next entry in Emerson’s 
journal reads: “I dread autobiography which usurps the largest 
part, sometimes the whole of the discourse of very worthy persons 
whom I know.” Alcott is not mentioned, but the connection seems 
plain. For this utter absorption of Alcott in his one subject had 
previously caused Emerson to conclude his longest passage of 
appraisal with these remarks: 


Alcott sees the law of man truer and farther than any one ever 
did. Unhappily, his conversation never loses sight of his own 
personality. He never quotes; he never refers; his only illustra- 
tion is his own biography. His topic yesterday is Alcott on the 
17th October; to-day, Alcott on the 18th October; to-morrow, 
on the 19th. So will it be always. The poet, rapt into future times 
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or into deeps of nature admired for themselves, lost in their law, 
cheers us with a lively charm; but this noble genius discredits 
genius to me. I do not want any more such persons to exist. 


Emerson's accent of emphasis may not have been finally just, 
and the full portrait must include such details as Thoreau’s re- 
mark that Alcott was “ the best-natured man” he ever met, and 
Hawthorne's tribute to the impressive gentle dignity of his “ mere 
presence.” But the resiliency with which Emerson could see his 
subject with humor and boredom as well as with profound ad- 
miration gives us the sense that a living figure is passing before 
our eyes, and holds notable clues for the biographer. Mr. Shepard 
has not chosen to follow many of them, but has preferred the 
role of apologist. He appears to resent Emerson’s tone, and to 
feel it necessary to defend his hero on all charges. Consequently 
he quotes a few isolated sentences from Emerson to stress his 
bleak individualism in contrast to Alcott’s sociableness, quite 
neglecting to note that Emerson’s chief and lifelong preoccupa- 
tion was an attempted reconciliation between society and solitude. 
Mr. Shepard's defensive attitude may be responsible for the num- 
ber of slips in his facts about Emerson: he should not be referred 
to as “ the Reverend Mr. Emerson” (166) in 1837 as though he 
had not resigned from his pulpit five years before; it is not true 
that Emerson “ had been more than once abroad” (301) in 1842; 
any re-inspection of Emerson’s journals from 1838 on could have 
prevented Mr. Shepard from introducing a paragraph of Al- 
cott’s appreciation of Thoreau, written in 1851, with the remark 
that “ Alcott recognized and described the peculiar kind of Tho- 
reau’s genius long before even Emerson had addressed himself 
to the task” (402). Such small errors are of no consequence 
singly, but they can result in serious distortion when caused by 
the state of mind that seems also to have been responsible for 
Mr. Shepard’s omission, when quoting Channing's tribute to 
Alcott, of the words “I do not care much for Orpheus, in *‘ The 
Dial,’ but,” with no indication that any omission has been made. 

Mr. Shepard has not avoided the temptation of becoming the 
special pleader. It has caused him to shift his terms when con- 
venient. Though individualism is deplored when talking of Em- 
erson, when Alcott confronts Lane’s Fourierism at “ Fruitlands,” 
Mr. Shepard writes as follows: “ Communism and individualism 
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met and grappled in the little red farm house above the Nashua 
River with the same deadly intent that they are showing at this 
hour in their battle for the control of Europe” (362). It might 
be added that such drastic wrenching of words out of their his- 
torical context is paralleled by Mr. Shepard's individual descrip- 
tion of the “ economic interpretation of history” as that which 
leaves “ only the law of demand and supply” (273) . 

It is of greater consequence when the apologetics blur the 
fundamental distinctions on which the final estimate of Alcott 
should be based. Mr. Shepard seems to have missed the whole 
reason for Emerson's dissatisfaction with Alcott’s doctrine of “ Per- 
sonalism,” which Mr. Shepard characterizes as Alcott’s “ main in- 
tellectual triumph” (499). Emerson wrote in 1863: “ Alcott de- 
fended his thesis of personality, last night, but it is not a quite 
satisfactory use of words. . . . I see profound need of distinguish- 
ing the First Cause as superpersonal. It deluges us with power; 
we are filled with it, but there are skies of immensity between 
us and it.” Mr. Shepard follows that quotation (in which, inci- 
dentally, he makes three slight mistakes) with the remark that: 
“We may suspect that Personalism meant so much to Alcott 
partly because it gave a metaphysical and even a theological sanc- 
tion to his social proclivities, and also that it meant comparatively 
little to Emerson because it emphasized a phase of experience in 
which he was seldom at his best” (495). But the meaning of 
Emerson's serious objection is that, even with all his own loose 
expansiveness, he was unwilling to confuse the ultimate difference 
between God and man. 

It is especially unfortunate that Mr. Shepard has not exercised 
a more steady control or discrimination since he possesses much of 
the equipment for a good biography of Alcott. He is probably 
the only man since their author who has read through the five 
or six million words of the fifty annual volumes of Alcott’s journal. 
He possesses a warm sympathy with the New England character, 
and, when not defending Alcott, can write about it with acumen 
and liveliness, as when he regards the soaring glow of transcen- 
dentalism as in part a compensation for the rocky soil (26), or 
again as the metaphysicians’ equivalent of the tall tale (256) . He 
is particularly suggestive in tracing Alcott’s lasting debt to the 
small Connecticut village of his birth, in pointing out that Al- 
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cott’s conception of the ideal community never went beyond the 
simple basis of family and neighborhood. But then, with the ef- 
fect of destroying the whole cogency of this observation, Mr. Shep- 
ard elsewhere declares that Alcott “ was one of the few Americans 
who have clearly and steadily imagined the ideal of the little 
town” (405), just as though Mr. Shepard had never used his 
eyes when walking through the streets of Concord. And when he 
caps this extravagance with the assertion that “ Alcott, one sees, 
was a new kind of New England man. To put it briefly, he be- 
longed to the social kind” (411) , one wonders what he has made 
out of three centuries of the town-meeting and the corner-store, 
or if he has ever heard, for instance, of The Diary of Samuel Sewall. 

Any further biographer of Alcott could profit from the reflec- 
tion that Mr. Shepard’s two hundred thousand words would 
probably have been at least twice as good if half as many. For 
then he might have avoided many of the exaggerations which can 
spoil the whole flavor of a remark, as when he begins a sentence, 
“In all the annals of letters one does not know where to find 
a more beautiful magnanimity,” and we then learn that Alcott 
earned this unsurpassable tribute by walking out to Walden 
Pond on some rainy and snowy evenings “ to hear Thoreau read 
his long manuscript of The Week, based upon thoughts and 
feelings in many of which the listener did not believe at all.” 

And any compression could remedy the book’s most repetitious 
flaw, Mr. Shepard’s unflagging determination to prove Alcott 
as “typical” an American as, to cite his own examples, Seth 
Thomas, General Tom Thumb, Jay Gould, John D. Rockefeller, 
Noah Webster, and Benjamin Franklin. This insistence causes 
Mr. Shepard to find sermons in stranger things than stones: “ He 
was a dreamer, yes; and so is every true son of his fatherland. 
He cared little for money. Neither does any true American care 
much. He hitched his wagon to a star. We, at present, prefer to 
hitch our trailer to a car; but we shall get over that, and recognize, 
at last, that he was a man of our own kind” (290) . But more than 
exaggeration is at stake here, or when Mr. Shepard describes the 
following record of one of Alcott’s periods of illumination as “ not 
easy to match in American writing” (438) : 


And this seems to be our Apotheosis. Shall we name fitlier by 
another name what we see and feel as Ourselves? For now the 
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mysterious meters and scales and planes are opened to us, and 
we view wonderingly the Crimson Tablets and report of them 
all the day long. It is no longer Many but One with us. . . . lam 
drawn on by enchantment, and seem taking the leaves of the tree 
of life there plucked for me, and to sojourn I know not whither 


through regions of spirit — some Atlantides, perhaps, of the Mind 
and Seats of the Blessed. 


Put that passage beside the recollections of profound vision re- 
counted by Edwards or Woolman, and Alcott’s words at once 
betray themselves by their stock “ literary” echoes, by the loose- 
ness and abstractness with which they fail to convey the impres- 
sion of a thing clearly seen or wholly experienced. The trouble is 
not merely what Mr. Shepard regrets elsewhere, that Alcott never 
learned how “ to write consistently well,” that Pilgrim’s Progress 
was never “quite lived up to” — italics mine (505-506) . 

For the manner of writing is organically connected with the 
vision. In making the parallel in his title between Alcott and 
Bunyan, Mr. Shepard causes his reader to stress a major dif- 
ference between them. Bunyan was able to clothe in concrete 
language his allegory of the soul since both his story and his 
words corresponded to the definiteness of his belief, to his par- 
ticipation in a long tradition. With Alcott that tradition and 
dogma have been abandoned. Man no longer has to struggle 
across the Slough of Despond to reach the Delectable Mountains. 
He can be there easily and at once by giving up piety and assert- 
ing the divineness of himself. He may then feel as Louisa and the 
other Alcott girls did when innocently approaching the disaster 
of the “ Fruitlands” experiment that, since they had “ cast the 
forms and vanities of a depraved world behind them,” life was 
going to be “a sort of perpetual picnic.” But if Alcott’s faith in 
the ideal is not merely to be celebrated, but given evaluation, it 
might be useful to consider such a view as that held by Isaac 
Hecker, who, having shared in the new religion as a young man, 
later became a Catholic priest: 


A Transcendentalist is one who has keen sight but little warmth 
of heart; who has fine conceits, but is destitute of the rich glow 
of love. He is en rapport with the spiritual world, unconscious of 
the celestial one. He is all nerve and no blood — colorless. . . . 
He prefers talking about love to possessing it; as he prefers Soc- 
rates to Jesus. Nature is his church, and he is his own God. 
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That passage does not give a portrait of kindly Bronson Al- 
cott any more than it does of Emerson. But some of its implica- 
tions must be reckoned with when estimating the movement of 
thought in which they both took part. 


Harvard University. F. O. MATTHIESSEN. 


The Higher Learning in America. By Robert Maynard Hutchins. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 119. $2.00.) 


This book is less interesting than President Hutchins’s earlier 
collection of essays, No Friendly Voice, because it is half-critical, 
half-philosophical, whereas the earlier was wholly critical. The 
author has proved himself a brilliant critic. Now he appears, not 
wholly successfully, in the réle of philosopher. Preaching the 
supremacy of abstract grammar, logic, and mathematics, his liter- 
ary practice nevertheless suggests the supremacy of concrete fact. 
Concluding the critical half of his book, and introducing the 
theoretical half, he declares: 


The justification for the privileges of universities is not to be 
found in their capacity to take the sons of the rich and render 
them harmless to society or to take the sons of the poor and teach 
them how to make money. It is to be found in the enduring value 
of having constantly before our eyes institutions that represent 
an abiding faith in the highest powers of mankind. 


Typically, the first sentence is brilliant, concrete, and critical. 
The second is involved, abstract, and vague. 

The brilliance of President Hutchins’s critical writing is beyond 
dispute, and has been demonstrated before. It is his attempt to 
outline a philosophical plan of higher learning which is new. 
This plan proposes to return to the classics, because they, and they 
only, have given expression to “ the highest powers of mankind.” 
It proposes to establish universities which shall deal only with 
the “common stock of fundamental ideas,” deriving from these 
classics. And it proposes to limit the consideration of these classical 
ideas to a purely intellectual basis, relegating modern books and 
practical principles to technical or professional schools. Thus, by 
limitation, he proposes to achieve unity in higher learning. 
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Two objections to this philosophy of education may be offered. 
First, ideas can not successfully be divorced from their nexus of 
facts. When President Hutchins attempts to deal with pure ideas, 
his own writing becomes a conglomerate of quotations from the 
classical philosophers. This makes his argument seem second-hand 
and unconvincing. Secondly, the development of logic and mathe- 
matics did not stop in classical or medieval times. He quotes 
logical analyses by Aristotle and Aquinas of the principles of 
science, apparently unaware of the modern logical analyses by 
Charles Sanders Pierce, which equal, and in some ways supersede 
the old analyses. He speaks as though mathematics had ended 
with Euclid. In other words, his higher learning would not only 
divorce theory from fact, but would divorce classical theory from 
modern theory. Such a divorce seems unnecessary, illogical, and 
contrary to the deepest instincts of modern man. 


Belmont, Massachusetts. Freperic I. CARPENTER. 


From Vermont to Michigan: Correspondence of James Burrill 
Angell, 1869-1871. With a Foreword by his son, James Rowland 
Angell. Edited by Wilfred B. Shaw. (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press. 1936. Pp. xiv, 301. $2.00.) 


The chief purpose of this compilation is, of course, to throw 
light upon the beginnings of one of the most important presi- 
dential regimes in the history of the University of Michigan. In 
addition the correspondence sheds some gleams upon the cultural 
relations of Vermont and “ the West.” Vermont was clearly of 
two minds regarding that strange and undiscovered country, and, 
eager not to lose the president of its struggling university, sum- 
moned its forces to keep Angell in New England. Rowland Hazard 
wrote from far-off Stuttgart to say (after a seven months’ trip in 
frightening regions beyond the New York line) : “ I have so strong 
a prejudice against the west that I can’t conceive of your liking 
it.” The trustees [regents] of the university, he added, “ are real 
western men and rough at that.” Professor J. O. Murray, on leave 
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in Paris from Princeton, sent the message that “10 years in New 
England is worth 15, out of it as a place to live in,” and inquired: 
“ Haven't Western men exaggerated ideas of the importance of 
scientific studies over liberal classic culture?” Scientific study had 
not in 1869 extended to the president's house in Ann Arbor, which 
lacked both bath-room (with hot and cold water) and water- 
closet, concerning which the candidate wrote to suggest that the 
“ attic would hold a tank which could be filled from the roof.” 

The rock-bound conscience of New England was, however, 
sternly just. Professor James R. Boise, who had ventured as far 
as Chicago in 1868, wrote back to say that “the standard of 
scholarship at Ann Arbor in the classical department was higher, 
I really believe, than at Yale or Harvard; and the character of the 
students incomparably more manly. This,” he added cheerily, “ is 
the most encouraging feature in the University.” (Angell had to 
quell a small riot in chapel during his first months at Michigan.) 
William Gammell, of Brown, quoted Dr. Hodge as saying that 
Michigan was “ the only university on a right basis, we have in the 
country,” a judgment in which Andrew D. White concurred, “ the 
period of rawness and crudity ” being passed. Mr. O. H. Kile, of 
Vergennes, acidly remarked that “conservatism in Vermont 
amounts to a disease,” which should go down in history as one 
of the great American epigrams. Assured as to the bath-room and 
the water-closet, Angell finally succumbed — having like Caesar 
thrice refused the kingly crown. The story of his administration 
is, as every one knows, the story of a great epoch in the life of the 
University of Michigan. 

Relations East and West are, then, interestingly presented in 
these letters, which deserve a better format than they are given. It 
is amusing, and a little saddening, to see how both sides are willing 
to trust to the guidance of providence, the acting president at 
Ann Arbor writing the hesitant future president that “I desire 
most earnestly, and pray, that you may have the Divine guidance 
in your decision.” Divine guidance does not seem to mark uni- 
versity administrations in these degenerate decades, or, at least, 
not to the same degree. 


Harvard University. : Howarp MuMForD JONES. 
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Three Centuries of Harvard: 1636-1936. By Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 512. 
$3.50.) 

Harvard University Handbook: An Official Guide. Edited by 
W. G. Land. Illustrated. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1936. Pp. xiv, 262. $1.50.) 


Both these fact-crammed epitomes of Harvard's spiritual past 
and physical present were brought into being during the ter- 
centenary effort to place the university in the somewhat unac- 
customed posture of being “on view” in the public eye. Both 
have already received favorable notice in “ Harvard After Three 
Centuries ";* and Professor Morison’s work has evoked an unin- 
terrupted series of plaudits from reviewers of diverse tastes and 
standards. Both books must also be seen in their relation to other 
publications in order to be fully appreciated. 

Mr. Land’s Handbook is a rewritten and rearranged version of 
the former Official Guide, so vastly improved that it is virtually 
a new production. As a succinct description of the grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment of the university, it is hard to see how it could 
be improved upon. But the editor has not been content to guide 
the visitor through the immense physical plant without giving 
some idea of the activities which make the many buildings genu- 
ine “ learning-machines.” Even the departments which have no 
buildings to call their own, such as mathematics, social studies, 
and humanities, receive a paragraph each. The museums at last 
are lucidly described; and undergraduate life gets some attention 
in the excellent statements about the Houses. ‘Thanks to profes- 
sional assistance, the illustrations reach a new high level in spite 
of the rule which, with one exception, excludes human figures and 
imposes an abnormal blankness upon libraries and playing fields. 

It is difficult, in fact, to suppress the wish that some of the many 
pictures in the Handbook, especially those of the early buildings 
in the Yard, might have been sprinkled through the Morison 
book, which boasts only a single map. Yet it can not be said that 
the latter’s vivid account is ever in need of a picture to lean upon. 
When it comes to making academic history readable, Professor 


1 New ENGLAND QuaRTERLY, x, (March, 1937) , 84-104. 
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Morison is one historian who never seems to nod; even the lists of 
professorial “ begats” in the later chapters fail to cramp his all- 
conquering style. For proof of this, it is necessary only to com- 
pare the several versions of Harvard history to be found in his 
public addresses: “ Harvard’s Past” * and “ The Founding of 
Harvard College”; * in Three Centuries of Harvard; and in the 
stately volumes of his Tercentennial History. All of them are con- 
cerned with the same theme; yet all differ subtly in flavor, and 
each gives new pleasure to the reader of the whole tercentenary 
shelf. One is reminded of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s story of 
the preacher with the “accordion” sermon: he could squeeze it 
down to fifteen minutes, or stretch it out to an hour and a half 
with equal effectiveness. 

In Three Centuries of Harvard the author doffs the mantle of 
official historian to speak with pungency as an individual; and yet 
no one who had not completely mastered the towering piles of 
records which universities accumulate could possibly have written 
so authoritative a personal account. In it Professor Morison dares 
to be dated as a twentieth-century historian with strong and 
avowed predilections and without nonsensical pretensions to judg- 
ments valid for eternity. This makes for the liveliest kind of read- 
ing; and those who disagree with his verdicts upon men and events 
are sensibly invited to dig out the facts and write a better book. 
As for the educational questions treated, it must be said to Har- 
vard’s credit that there is hardly a controversial sore point in the 
whole range of higher education which has not been fought over 
in Cambridge during the last three hundred years. The author 
speaks his mind in no uncertain accents on such issues as political 
interference, the abandonment of the classical heritage, inbreed- 
ing, and the impossibility of social democracy among selected 
adolescents. 

Yet a mystery remains, which Mr. Tunis’s Was College Worth 
While?, defective as its logic was in many respects, brought into 
partial focus: why do non-complacent teachers turn out so many 


2 The Tercentenary of Harvard College, Jerome D. Greene, Editor, (Cam- 
bridge, 1937) , 47-62. 
8 Tercentenary of Harvard College, 196-199. 
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complacent alumni? Mr. Morison makes out an excellent case for 
Harvard's “ tradition of constant change” in its educational meth- 
ods; but the great majority of Harvard graduates fail to validate 
this impression of intellectual alertness at the source. Is this not 
because the academic progressivism along the Charles has been 
and is so largely academic, enclosed within a protective sheath of 
social conservatism that is probably inseparable from the steward- 
ship of an endowment of upwards of one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of dollars? Vested interests on so colossal a scale call for far 
greater efforts to counteract their stupefying effects upon the so- 
cial consciences of their beneficiaries than have yet been made by 
any recent Harvard administration, admirable as they have been 
in other respects. Three Centuries of Harvard shows that it may 
still be possible for the university to lead the world in pure 
scholarship for a season by a policy of sit-tight and do research. 
But Harvard can no longer lead the nation that cradled her with- 
out an abundance of teaching scholars who know at first-hand 
and who have the confidence of the many diverse social elements 
of the nation they are trying to lead. 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 


Union College. Harowp A. LARRABEE. 


A Bibliography of John Greenleaf Whittier. By Thomas Franklin 
Currier. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. Pp. xviii, 
692. $8.00.) 


To the increasing list of writings about John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier has now been added the currently most necessary of them all, 
the long awaited bibliography by Mr. Currier. One word will de- 
scribe it: superb. It is a book for collectors, dealers, students, and 
scholars alike, and Mr. Currier deserves well of them all. Col- 
lectors and dealers often have been in doubt about works incon- 
clusively attributed to Whittier, and students and scholars have 
never seen him whole because not one of them has ever been able 
to examine completely the corpus of his writing. Mr. Currier says 
justly that “ the bibliographer can blaze the way to a correct study 
by an orderly, comprehensive, and thoroughly documented listing 
of the man’s work.” 

Laboring con amore, Mr. Currier has himself clarified the pic- 
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ture of Whittier the man and writer. He has shown more clearly 
than any one previously has done the fervor with which Whittier, 
in his early zest for fame, poured editorials, prose articles, and 
poems into the various publications to which he contributed or 
which he edited. The listing of these effusions, important in any 
survey of Whittier’s pre-abolition career, has been until now in a 
confused state. It is unlikely that any perfect bibliography of the 
early Whittier can ever be compiled, for much of his writing was 
unsigned; but Mr. Currier has conclusively eliminated a number 
of pieces incorrectly assigned to Whittier by Miss Frances M. Pray 
and others, and has added a large number of certainties to the list. 

Nearly every page reveals the excitement of Mr. Currier’s chase 
for lost or disputed items, and the thoroughness of his hunt is ex- 
emplified by his more than two pages of comment upon one poem, 
“ Isabel,” which is not certainly Whittier’s. The bibliographer’s 
zeal is also clearly shown in his discovery of pamphlets not previ- 
ously known to have been written by Whittier, and more espe- 
cially in his fascinating and correct study of the pseudonyms used 
by the young contributor to newspapers. Some of the ablest work 
in the book was devoted to the identification of verses which Whit- 
tier thriftily republished under different titles. 

Only a few minor inaccuracies can be detected in Mr. Currier’s 
list of Whittier’s early writings. The poem, “ The Demon Lady ” 
(232) is by William Motherwell — Poetical Works (Boston, 
1853) , 120; “ A Recollection of My First View of the Sea” (330) 
first appeared unsigned in the Albion of January 10, 1829, and is 
hardly Whittier’s; and the prose article, “ Dreams” (400) , which 
Mr. Currier includes doubtfully, was acknowledged by Whittier 
in the New England Weekly Review of January 3, 1831. 

The bibliography is conveniently divided into five sections — 
editions and leaflets, poems, prose essays and tales, newspapers 
edited by Whittier, and biography, and criticism — and eleven ap- 
pendices. One of these includes titles of poems incorrectly attrib- 
uted to Whittier, and another is a chronology of Whittier’s poems. 
The book is handsomely made, and is a tribute to the new manage- 
ment of the Harvard University Press. 


Toledo, Ohio. Joun A. PoLtarp. 
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American Political and Social History. By Harold Underwood 
Faulkner. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Company. 1937. Pp. xxii, 
772- $5.00.) 


No doubt there are still a number of technical and normal 
schools offering a three-hour, one-semester, general-survey course 
in American history to freshmen who have had no high-school 
training in the subject but are of an age to absorb a text-book 
somewhat above the high-school level. For such a group this book 
should be very satisfactory. The language is simple; the rhetoric 
is sprightly; a lot of elementary facts are included; and there is 
a generous amount of liberal interpretation. The illustrations fur- 
nish an additional attraction. Few students will fall asleep pre- 
paring their lessons. Even the multitude of repetitions of facts and 
comment will probably be useful in pounding a minimum of 
knowledge into unwilling craniums. 

The author almost leans backward in his effort to be just to 
persons whose policies he evidently disapproves, and to be critical 
of heroes he admires. In the political discussion, particularly, the 
sectional point of view is sufficiently the old Yankee interpretation 
to satisfy most New Englanders. Yet, there is a noticeable effort to 
understand western and southern attitudes — and frequently the 
attempts are successful. 

The reviewer started out counting errors, but got tired by the 
time he had reached page 334. To that point he found forty-seven 
slips that may be classed as typographical or editorial, and eighty- 
two others, ranging from trivial or amusing to appalling, which 
would come under another category. There were, also, ninety-four 
additional statements which are highly questionable, without de- 
scending to captious criticism of immaterial matters. For a text- 
book, these numbers are probably not excessive, and most of them 
can be remedied in a later printing. 

It would seem that immature readers might well be spared the 
frequent retelling and refuting of long-exploded old ideas. Why 
not tell the truth according to the best and most recent researches, 
and stop with that? The little boy would never have thought of 
stuffing his nose full of marbles, had his mother not warned him 
against it. 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 


Kansas State College. Frep A. SHANNON. 
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Shaker Furniture: The Craftsmanship of an American Communal 
Sect. By Edward Andrews and Faith Andrews. Preface by Homer 
Eaton Keyes. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. xi, 
133- $10.00.) 


Shaker Furniture is a great deal more than simply a book about 
furniture. Or perhaps we might say that, in common with some 
of the more recent books on the subject, it takes great pains to 
initiate the reader into the times and influences as well as the 
designs. 

After explaining who the Shakers were and what were the com- 
mon ideas that bound them together, the authors show how these 
principles of sinlessness, community of goods, and separation from 
the world gave to Shaker workmanship the pure, honest, and 
restful quality that we admire in it. Furthermore, because a love 
of elegance was associated with the avarice of the world, 
the believers professed to scorn it, and forbade the use of mould- 
ings, cornices, and carving as mere decoration. Emphasis was 
placed, therefore, on skillful execution — with the result that they 
evolved a new beauty that stands as their monument to-day. 

“ Do your work as though you had a thousand years to live, and 
as if you were to die tomorrow,”— twice appealing to a man’s 
pride in executing a thorough piece of work. Many of these crafts- 
men’s tenets have a vital ring in them for us to-day. “ Anything 
may, with strict propriety, be called perfect which perfectly an- 
swers the purpose for which it was designed.” “ Order is the crea- 
tion of beauty. It is Heaven’s first law.” “ Beauty rests on utility.” 

Through this sympathetic approach, therefore, we are led into 
a discussion of Shaker furniture. There is a nucleus of forty-eight 
full-page illustrations with much carefully planned explanation 
of the objects shown, including sufficient dimensions to make the 
volume an entirely practical builder’s guide for those who wish 
to use it as such. 

Many who will have bought the book for the light that it can 
shed on the subject of a specialized type of furniture may, in ad- 
dition, experience the feeling that the wisdom of their compli- 
cated and acquisitive way of living has been subtly questioned. 


Middlesex School. Russet, H. Kerrete. 
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Robert Frost: A Bibliography. By W. B. Shubrick Clymer and 
Charles R. Green. Foreword by David Lambuth. (Amherst, 
Massachusetts: The Jones Library, Incorporated. 1937. Pp. 159. 
Special Autographed Edition: $7.50. Trade Edition: $3.25.) 


Mr. W. B. Shubrick Clymer of Brookline, Massachusetts, has 
long been an enthusiastic Frost collector, and Mr. Charles R. 
Green, librarian of the Jones Library, has for years been assem- 
bling notable collections of Amherst authors. This volume is the 
fruit of collaborative devotion and diligence, reflected in a vigor- 
ous preface on policies and procedures. It is the most ambitious 
bibliography for Robert Frost that has yet appeared.* 

The bibliography contains expanded collations of the poet's 
separate publications, and includes not only the six books he 
himself speaks of, but also numerous other books, pamphlets, and 
broadsides; listings of his poems first appearing in periodicals and 
in books; notes on most of his phonographically recorded poetry 
readings; and a partial check-list of his prose. Of writing about 
Frost the bibliography offers selected lists of essays and reviews in 
periodicals and in books, supplemented by special sections on the 
homage of translations, parodies, and dedications. Appended are 
a brief chronology and an index to all of the poems named 
throughout the text. 

Some strict bibliographers may wish that the transcriptions of 
title-pages had been more nearly exact throughout, and that the 
collations had accounted for all the unnumbered leaves. Also de- 
sirable would have been a union check-list of first editions and 
a portrait-index. And of course close students of Mr. Frost's life 
and work will considerably extend the lists of his early poems in 
unindexed periodicals and of valuable critical materials in both 
domestic and foreign books and periodicals. 

The strongest section of the work is that describing the first 
editions of the books and pamphlets of poetry. The weakest is that 
dealing with Mr. Frost's prose. The compilers offer no data on the 
poet’s work as a Lawrence newspaper columnist and reporter- 
editor in the nineties, or on his early declarations as an educator; 
omit his memorial tribute to President Marion L. Burton of 


1 Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly, xxvi (November, 1936) , 78-80: Robert S. 
Newdick, “ Bibliographies and Exhibits of the Work of Robert Frost.” 
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Michigan (the Christian Science Monitor, May 29, 1925; the 
Michigan Alumnus, June 6, 1925) ; segregate but one of his dozen- 
or-so letters published wholly or in part; single out, from a sec- 
ondary source, only one — “ How a Poet Teaches ” — of the twenty- 
five or more notable interviews he has generously granted to jour- 
nalists; and choose to give special reference, among forty-odd, to 
a lone report of his delightful and illuminating platform talks, 
presumably because it purports to be a stenographic record, 
though others are likewise reported verbatim in whole or in part. 

Particularly interesting are the illustrations, something of a 
novelty in a bibliography: the excellent frontispiece portrait 
photograph of Mr. Frost by Mr. A. Allyn Bishop, of Newport, 
Vermont; six plates of groupings of Mr. Frost’s books and pam- 
phlets; a reduced facsimile reproduction of the poet’s note-book 
page containing a draft of “ A Time to Talk,” first published in 
Mountain Interval (1916) ; and the most recent woodcut design 
for a bookplate for the poet by his friend and illustrator, Mr. J. J. 
Lankes, of Hilton Village, Virginia. 

Both specialists and general students of American poetry will 
find this book useful. 


Ohio State University. Rosert S. NEwDICK. 


Le Vrai Mouvement Sentinelliste en Nouvelle Angleterre, 1923- 
1929, et Affaire du Rhode Island. By Elphége J. Daignault. 
(Montreal: Librairie Déom Frére. 1936. Pp. 246. $1.00.) 


This book, written in French, is the ninth in a series relating to 
Franco-Canadian and Franco-American life and letters published 
under the direction of Mr. Eugéne Achard. The author, Elphége 
J. Daignault, Esq., was a lawyer of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
and the chief spokesman and leader of the forces opposed to the 
policies of the bishop of Providence with reference to the ad- 
ministration of the funds of parish corporations in the diocese of 
Providence.* 

The controversy centred around two main questions which the 
author sums up as follows: 


1 The author died on May 25, 1937- 
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. - « the policy of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, an 
organization composed, as already stated, of the majority of the 
Bi of the United States, relative to the teaching of the ma- 

language in parochial schools and the contention of the 
Diocesan Authorities that it had the right to tax parishes with a 
view to building and maintaining Diocesan High-Schools. 

There were involved the rights of parents in the matter of edu- 
cation and those of parishioners regarding the administration of 
the funds contributed to the parochial treasury for the purpose of 
serving parochial ends, as prescribed by canon law (49-50) . 


The author refers to two Supreme Court decisions on the rights 
of parents in matters of education: Myer v. Nebraska 262 U. S. 390 
(1923), Pierce v. The Society of Sisters 268 U. S. 510 (1925), 
quotes from the catechism published in 1922 by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference the pertinent questions and an- 
swers (57-59) which formed the basis of complaints and re- 
produces the full text (63) of the bishop’s letter dated May 23, 
1923 levying the tax aforesaid on the parish corporations. 

The fourth chapter is an exposition of the proceedings seeking 
redress before the ecclesiastical courts started at Rome in January, 
1923. The full text of the various documents connected with the 
matter is given: the mémoire to the Holy Father; the letter to 
the bishop advising him thereof; the letter to the apostolic dele- 
gate in Washington; a few other mémoires and letters addressed 
to the ecclesiastical authorities in Rome, Washington, and Provi- 
dence; and the decision rejecting the petitioners’ recourse together 
with comments by counsel for petitioners in Rome on the inter- 
pretation of said rejection. 

In the fifth chapter will be found the history of the several suits 
brought in the courts of Rhode Island wherein petitioners com- 
plained that the funds of various parish corporations were being 
used “ ultra vires” when applied to the costs of diocesan high- 
schools, or to the payment of subscriptions to the Providence 
Visitor, the diocesan newspaper, or to the support of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The superior court, upheld later 
by the supreme court of the state, decided that it had jurisdiction 
to hear the matter and that the parishioners had a right to an 
accounting, but that the application of the funds as alleged was 
not “ ultra vires” the corporate powers of the parishes, because, 
in the absence of any expressed or implied restriction, the words 
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“ catholic church ” in the by-laws did not refer only to the local 
parish corporation, but to the Catholic Church in general: Massé 
et al. v. Church: 49 Rhode Island 269, 141 Atl. 703 (1928) . 

Chapters 1, 0, 11, vi, and the conclusion deal respectively with 
Mr. J. Albert Foisy, author of a book indicting the movement; 
with “ L’Ordre des Croisés”, the society of laymen leading the 
fight; with the origin and causes of the movement, with the au- 
thor’s three voyages to Rome, the excommunication and sub- 
mission; and with Mr. Henri Bourassa of Montreal, who published 
a series of articles attacking the movement. 

The book has a paper cover of red-orange color chosen to sym- 
bolize “ battle and victory” (6) —“ victory” because the author 
alleges, a secret monitum (69, 119) from Rome to the bishop put 
an end to the taxation complained of. It is a valuable collection of 
important documents which ought to serve future historians. 


Manchester, New Hampshire. Ernest R. D’Amours. 


The Early Stuarts, 1603-1660. By Godfrey Davies. Oxford History 
of England, v. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. 
xxii, 452. $5.00.) 


This new volume of The Oxford History of England covers a 
period of English history which is of peculiar interest to students 
of the beginnings of New England. One chapter, “ Foreign Trade 
and Colonies,” includes a short account of the founding and early 
history of the North American settlements, and relates this to the 
economic principles and practice of the time. There is also a very 
brief section on the colonies in the excellent bibliographical chap- 
ter which ends the book. This chapter, although it gives a bare 
minimum of information on New England, is admirable for most 
of the field covered by the book. It contains not only the titles of 
the chief authorities but specific comments on their nature and 
value. Like the other volumes in the Oxford History this one goes 
beyond the usual “ history ” of the period by considering religion, 
literature, fine arts, economic and social history, education, and 
science — thus giving at least a basis for a picture broader and 
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deeper than that offered by a mere record of political and ad- 
ministrative actions. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the colonies 
are treated almost wholly in their political and economic aspects. 
Even a brief study might find space for a little on religious life in 
the New World, and even for something on the literary stirrings 
visible in Virginia and Massachusetts Bay. Such things may be ex- 
cluded from the history of England in its narrowest definition, 
but surely from 1610 to 1660 one of the significant things about 
English culture was the way in which it was transplanted and 
adapted itself to bearing fruit in new environments. The story of 
early Congregationalism in New England, the record of Harvard’s 
first years, and of literary aspiration and achievement in the colo- 
nies, may be important not only for colonial history but for any 
complete understanding of the specifically English intellectual 
traditions and attitudes of the early seventeenth century. 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY 





Harvard University. KENNETH B. Murpock. 


Kennebec: Cradle of Americans. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
(New York: Farrar & Rinehart Company. Pp. x, 292. $2.50.) 


This is supposed to be a history of the country around the 
Kennebec River. The idea is a good one, and the plan seems to be 
to take up the Indians and then trace the life along the river down 
to date, and even into the future. It is illustrated with a lot of 
rather nice line cuts which have a down-east flavor and two 
double-page half-tones in which the scenery is excellent. A down- 
east skipper might question the rig of certain vessels — and he cer- 
tainly would challenge the ice-cutting operations depicted (175) . 

When this has been said, praise must come to an end, for all the 
good one can say of this book has been told. It is written in a style 
which has the same effect as a small boy firing off a cap pistol every 
thirty seconds. It consists of the kind of sensational exaggerated 
half-truths that are looked for in the headlines of cheap news- 
papers, strung endlessly together. 

It would be a hopeless task to pick out and list the errors, as, for 
instance — “ The American Revolution would have been no revo- 
lution . . . if it hadn’t been for the Irish” (95) . In proportion to 
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their numbers the Scotch-Irish (there were almost no others) con- 
tributed decidedly less than the other groups. “ White pines . . . 
furnished the sinews for the hulls of most of the sailing ships of 
New England ” (153) . Those ships would not have sailed far with 
white-pine ribs. Spruce “ meant sound ties under a train” (155) . 
Mr. Coffin would have done better to consult the local section- 
gang on that. “ Bath rose to be the fifth port in the United States” 
(141). Fifth in what? Imports? Exports? Entrances? Clearances? 
No. Tonnage of ships that never went there! 

Beguiled by the pretty jacket, one buys the book only to be 
keenly disappointed. One gets no idea of the Kennebec country — 
just a collection of slushy stories. Somebody ought to write a good 
story of the Kennebec. 


Topsfield, Massachusetts. James DUNCAN PHILLIPs. 


Old Historic Churches of America: Their Romantic History and 
Their Traditions. By Edward F. Rines. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. xii, 373. $6.00.) 


Mr. Rines’s book on our churches has been needed for some 
time. With admirable courage he succeeds in covering the length 
and breadth of the country, including some three hundred of the 
most interesting buildings of all periods, from the earliest Spanish 
mission (1606) to an Independent Presbyterian church in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, built in 1889. There are fifty illustrations, a chrono- 
logical list with dates of the churches selected for consideration, 
and a very complete index, in addition to the exceedingly readable 
discussion that forms the main text. 

In dividing the material into thirteen chapters, the author has 
followed well marked geographical lines. “ Churches of the Cava- 
liers,” for instance, centres around the English settlements of Vir- 
ginia. “ Old Churches of the Pilgrim Country,” “ Churches of the 
Connecticut Valley,” “ In the Land of William Penn,” etc., cover 
in orderly fashion the early settled districts of the Atlantic Coast. 
Later chapters take the reader “ Along the Way West” and on 
into the unrelated land of shrines and missions that is now Texas 
and California. 

The truth of the author’s assertion that his buildings are a vital 
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part of the evolution of this country becomes more and more evi- 
dent as you turn over his pages. Countless dramatic moments 
work quite naturally into the story, from the baptism of Poca- 
hontas to the welcome tidings of the armistice of November 
eleventh. Every president but three (to use an easy measure) ap- 
pears in some connection or another. 

The average reader will probably not start at page one and read 
to the end, as if he were rushing through a novel. He will more 
likely settle down comfortably to read a chapter whose title has 
particularly appealed to him. Yet the chance is very good that he 
will be carried along into succeeding sections, across the seaboard 
and out West with the pioneers and missionaries and Mormons. If 
so, he will have a better understanding of the part played by 
churches in American history than he could have got in any other 
way short of devoting five years of study to the subject or of read- 
ing the one hundred and fifty-eight books listed in the bibliog- 
raphy. 


Middlesex School. Russet, H. Kerrete. 


The Poems of Maria Lowell. Edited by Hope Jillson Vernon. 
With Unpublished Letters and a Biography. Introduction by 
S. Foster Damon. Brown University Studies, Number u. (Provi- 
dence: Brown University Press. 1936. Pp. xii, 187. $2.00.) 


Occasionally some one, writing with neither true wit nor true 
felicity, produces a poem which succeeds largely by force of its 
articulated humanity. Maria Lowell, the first wife of James Russell 
Lowell, wrote a few such poems. The bulk of her work is of low 
voltage, phrased in a derivative vocabulary and animated, too 
often, by derivative emotion. Lowell’s playful remark, “ She is 
quite cutting me out as a poet,” was chivalrous, but inexact. In 
spite of the contemporary popularity of such poems as “ The 
Alpine Sheep,” she never threatened to do so. And to suggest a 
comparison, as S. Foster Damon does, with Emily Dickinson is not 
even chivalrous. Yet in a small handful of her poems, in “ The Sick 
Room” and “ Necklaces,” in at least two of the love sonnets, and 
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most notably in the abolitionist poem, “ Africa,” the cultivated, 
tender, if dreadfully serious spirit of the woman who wrote them 
is present and alive. 

But it is not as poetry that this book is chiefly important. Mrs. 
Hope Jillson Vernon has brought her materials carefully together. 
There are a biography and a genealogical table, the poems of the 
1855, volume and others from periodicals and manuscript, the let- 
ters, some thirty of them, written between 1840 and 1853, textual 
notes, a bibliography, and a generous index. If the poems are not 
great poems, the letters, full for the most part of genteel affection 
and household matters, are certainly not great letters. And Mrs. 
Vernon’s life, faithful as it is, shows signs of scholarly myopia. But 
one reads much in this whole volume by implication. Oddly 
enough, one is able to. Many of the doings of the social group to 
which the Lowells belonged may seem, to an altered taste, remotely 
comic. Theirs was a way of life which it is no longer fashionable 
to admire. But in Maria Lowell, as one finds her here, decorating 
book covers with ribbons and scallop shells, reading papers at 
Margaret Fuller’s “ Conversations,” charming her future husband 
with recitations of her favorite “ Binnorie, oh Binnorie,” and later 
converting him, for a while, at least, to her own exuberant reform 
sympathies, losing three of their four children, and dying herself 
at thirty-two, there is a woman’s peculiar dignity and the dignity 
of a class. Here is the true worth of the book. It contains life. 

When her youngest child, Walter, died, she wrote, “ He was just 
unfolding a rare and lovely nature but it [is] useless and terrible 
to think of it. I am tired of broken promises, and dare not think 
of a future for Mabel, she is well now, to-day, but I have no cer- 
tainty for tomorrow.” 


Harvard University. Joun Fincn. 
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SHORT NOTICES 





The Tail of the Comet. By Mary Cable Dennis. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 1937. Pp. 189. $2.50.) 


Mrs. Dennis is the daughter of George W. Cable and the widow 
of Alfred L. P. Dennis. Her book consists of discursive reminis- 
cences of these two men “ of rare intellect and unusual person- 
ality,” with occasional anecdotes about such friends of her father 
as Mark Twain, Joel Chandler Harris, Lafcadio Hearn, and 
James M. Barrie. 


Union College. Harotp A. LARRABEE. 


Cheever, Lincoln and the Causes of the Civil War. By George I. 
Rockwood. (Worcester, Massachusetts: Privately printed. 1936. 
Pp. 83. $1.50.) 


That the partisan propaganda of one generation becomes the 
serious history of the next is amply illustrated by this miniscule 
reprint of an address read before the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety. Mr. Rockwood’s thesis is that the Civil War was brought on 
by religious rather than by economic forces, and he flatly declares 
that “ there was no business rivalry in the North against the South 
and no economic questions divided the sections.” He supports this 
assertion by quoting Lincoln, Greeley, and other northerners who 
at various times made reference to the sinfulness of slavery. Promi- 
nent among those who condemned the sin was the Reverend 
George Barrell Cheever, a New York abolitionist who attracted 
widespread attention by the violence of his anti-slavery sermons. 
Such preaching, says the author, “ was the only source of the heat 
which precipitated the war.” It produced the spirit which elected 
Lincoln, and Lincoln’s election resulted in secession. Inadequate 
either as a survey of abolitionist agitation in the churches or as a 
biographical sketch of Cheever, the book is chiefly significant as 
evidence of the slowness with which historical scholarship affects 
popular thinking. 


University of Wisconsin. W. B. HEssevtine. 
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On Journey. By Vida Dutton Scudder. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company. 1937. Pp. 445. $4.00.) 


“To be desperately in earnest is the condition of full life. Ear- 
nest people always want to make others see the universe from their 
angle, and the world is richer and more alive because of them, if 
only their efforts are not underhand.” This quotation from Pro- 
fessor Scudder’s autobiography sums up a quality of life often 
associated with New England, and exemplified in a wide variety 
of personalities. In the former professor at Wellesley, it took the 
shape of pioneer championing of lost causes, of which her mem- 
berships in fifty-four reform societies are sufficient proofs. Her aim 
was to combine college teaching with fundamental social recon- 
struction, although that meant, as she clearly saw, a process of 
hacking off the branch she was sitting on. Her accounts of the 
dilemmas of what would now be regarded as an old-fashioned 
Christian socialist are candid and not without the saving grace 
of humor. St. Francis, Marx, and the Victorian poets are not easily 
reconciled, but Miss Scudder has drawn and transmitted inspira- 
tion from them all. Her life-story is essentially a religious pilgrim- 
age: “ a definite venture of faith ” by one who “ seeks less to know 
the doctrine than to live the life.” 


Union College. Haroip A. LARRABEE. 


One Hundred Years of Publishing, 1837-1937. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1937. Pp. vi, 83. No price.) 


In connection with their centenary this year, Little, Brown and 
Company distributed to their many friends a pleasant and inform- 
ing little book in which the long and honorable history of the 
house is sketched. In America, only the firms of Harper, Appleton, 
and Lippincott are older. The history begins with Charles C. 
Little and James Brown, who, in 1837, set themselves up on Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, as publishers, importers, and booksellers. 
The present name was adopted ten years later. Shortly before the 
Civil War, the publications were described as “ for the most part, 
of a grave, solid, and substantial character.” There were impor- 
tant books in law, history, and biography, but not until almost 
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the close of the century did the firm extensively engage in the 
publication of fiction. The appearance of Quo Vadis in 1896 and 
the purchase of the general list of Roberts Brothers in 1898 defi- 
nitely marked a change in emphasis. The next important date in 
the history of the firm is 1925, when the publication of the books 
of the Atlantic Monthly Press was begun. 

The popularity of this historic house has probably never been 
so great as now, but, although purposes have been modified, the 
core of seriousness remains. No student of American history and 
literature can fail to be impressed by the select list of important 
books which is attached to this unpretentious story, or need hesi- 
tate to extend congratulations to this old firm as it begins its 
second century of publishing. 


Harvard University Press. Dumas MALONE. 


The Colonial Clergy and the Colonial Churches of New England. 
By Frederick Lewis Weis. (Lancaster, Massachusetts: The So- 
ciety of the Descendants of the Colonial Clergy, 1620-1776. 
1936. Pp. 280. $3.00.) 


This list of colonial churches and clergy includes 1001 churches, 
72 per cent. of them Congregational, and 2064 ministers, 77 per 
cent. Congregational. Of the Congregational divines, g5 per cent. 
were college trained; of the whole 2064, 85 per cent. These, and 
other statistics, serve to introduce an alphabetical catalogue of 
the clergy, each entry giving brief biographical data, and this is 
followed by a list of churches, with the names of the ministers 
chronologically arranged under each. The value of such a book 
for reference is obvious. The compiler is disarmingly modest in 
his confidence that he can not have avoided errors, but his work 
gives every sign of careful and diligent labor. “ Calamy: Account 
of Ejected Ministers” appears in the “ Partial List of Authorities,” 
as do most of the other standard sources, but there is no mention 
of Matthews’s Calamy Revised which might certainly here and 
there have given necessary corrections or additions to what appears 
in Calamy’s own pages. 


Harvard University. KENNETH B. Murpock. 
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A Vermont Boyhood. By Thomas Emerson Ripley. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1937. Pp. viii, 234. $1.50.) 


Nostalgic books about Vermont are multiplying; and the Green 
Mountain state runs the risk of being regarded as a sort of museum 
of the vanishing Republican. Mr. Ripley's flavorsome account of 
Rutland in the half-century between the forties and the nineties 
is full of a legitimate charm that disarms all criticism. Not that he 
smooths the rough edges; he grants that “some of the more en- 
gaging qualities of manner and custom were lost in the shuffle 
of life on the hardscrabble farms; and Vermonters did not magnify 
the virtue of tolerance.” But his family portraits, and his stories 
of the unhurried days when trolleys, telephones, bananas, and golf 
were rank novelties in Rutland, will delight those who doubt that 
progress and acceleration are identical. 


Union College. Harovtp A. LARRABEE. 


Washington and His Aides-de-Camp. By Emily Stone Whiteley. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. xii, 217. 
$2.50.) 


It is almost impossible to dip into Washington’s writings, any- 
where and at random, without reading something which is the 
soundest common sense, clearly expressed. His correspondence 
with the youngsters who constituted his official family merely illus- 
trates this generalization. Mrs. Whiteley’s freely running narrative 
can not begin to give one a more than nodding acquaintance with 
the thirty-two officers who rode and wrote for the general. Among 
these, John Laurens, of South Carolina, stands out, and if this 
work has no other merit, it is worth while for pointing to that fact. 
Tench Tilghman, of Maryland, Richard K. Meade, of Virginia, 
and Richard Varick, the record-keeper, take rank close to Laurens. 
Alexander Hamilton, of New York, in this as in other modern 
studies, emerges with a hardly enhanced reputation; while the 
somewhat stuffy Timothy Pickering is probably only properly so 
characterized because of the contrast with the brilliant company in 
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which he had to travel. This book is not really a “ footnote to his- 
tory ” in the sense in which “ R. L. S.” used that expression. Rather 
is it a series of essays, undocumented. The sources are mostly pub- 
lished or in well known and well combed manuscript collections. 
But this work is free from the annoying minor errors which 
often appear in such interpretative writing. The book can hardly 
fail to stimulate the reader to wish to know more on the same 
subject. 


William L. Clements Library, RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Bermuda and the American Revolution: 1760-1783. By Wilfred 
Brenton Kerr. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1936. 
Pp. xii, 142. $2.00.) 


That the thirteen revolting colonies formed but a part of the 
British colonial possessions in the New World and that, from the 
point of view of the colonial office, the West Indies often loomed 
larger than the mainland, are facts sometimes overlooked even 
by well informed historians of the American eighteenth century. 
Bermuda, though not in the West Indies, was strategically im- 
portant in the days of sailing ships; and the little group of islands, 
the population of which in 1774 did not reach eleven thousand, 
and which seems to have been governed with the easy negligence 
of gentlemanly officials in the Augustan age, might have been, had 
it joined the rebels, a nuisance to the British navy. It did not so 
join; and in this careful little study, which is not without its 
moments of affable drollery, Professor Kerr traces the history of 
the island Lilliput. 

An excellent preliminary chapter pictures Bermudian life in 
the third quarter of the century. The remaining six chapters tell 
the story of the struggle of Bermudians to retain a carrying trade 
with the Americans and yet stay in the empire. Writing St. George 
Tucker in 1778, George Bascome somewhat oddly observed: “ In 
the midst of this mighty struggle for glory, dominion and liberty, 
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poor little Bermuda has observed a strict neutrality,” but the 
“neutrality,” like a good many other political manceuvres on 
the islands, was a form of face-saving. Bermudian ship-owners 
“led Bermuda into a passive conflict with the mother country 
and an association with the Americans which carried Bermuda 
closest of all the non-revolutionary colonies to the thirteen which 
separated from the Empire.” Professor Kerr has mined his little 
historical pocket admirably, and hints that he may extend his 
investigations to other loyal British possessions in the New World. 


Harvard University. Howarp MuMForpD JONES. 


The Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by her Niece, Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi, and Alfred Leete Hampson. (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company. 1937. Pp. xiv, 484. $3.50.) 


Some of Emily Dickinson’s poems were printed in 1890. Her 
niece in 1914 printed more. Then came the supposedly Complete 
Poems. But in 1929 Further Poems were added in another volume, 
and there was still another, Unpublished Poems, in 1935. This 
piecemeal publication has been highly inconvenient for readers 
of the major American poetess. The present edition of her 
poems includes all her work in the preceding collections. The 
editors do not commit themselves as to whether there are still 
more poems in manuscript to be brought out later, or whether this 
is, at last, a complete edition. They do speak of their absorbing 
task in trying to establish the order of the poems, which suggests 
that eventually still another edition is to be prepared. It is a pity 
that this one, welcome as it is, could not have been made final — 
more than half a century should have given time to prepare a 
complete and thoroughly edited edition of Emily Dickinson. 
Moreover, even if there is another edition to come, this might have 
been improved by the re-examination of the text and the inclu- 
sion of a more thorough introduction, instead of Mr. Hampson’s 
brief summary of Miss Dickinson’s life and of the bibliography of 
her work, and his brief extracts from the comments of critics on 
it. Surely her merits might have commanded for her in an osten- 
sibly complete edition at least an adequate critical essay. 


Harvard University. KENNETH B. Murpock. 
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CORRECTIONS 
MARCH, 1937 


Page 94, line 20: for six, read five. 

Page 121, footnote 3: read: Economic History Review 
(London), tv, 1 (October, 1932), 23-45: Reginald Lennard, 
“ English Agriculture under Charles II: the Evidence of the Royal 
Society's * Enquiries.’ ” 


JUNE, 1937 


Page 238, line 27: for A read The. 
Page 256, footnote 51: for 1841, read 1871; and for 344-345, 
read 380-381. 


Page 265, line 24: for Mrs. R. G. Getchell, read Mrs. R. G. 
Gettell. 


Page 331, footnote 18: for Alexander, William Patterson, read 
Alexander, William Patterson Alexander. 


GENERAL INDEX 
(1928-1937) 


HE editors of the New ENGLAND QuarTERLy plan to prepare 

and publish early in 1938 a general subject-index to the con- 
tents of all ten volumes (1928-1937) . This index will be mailed 
to all those who have ordered copies in advance. It will cost one 
dollar. 
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